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PREFACE 


Ik this edition of Katherine Mansfield’sJoMma/ passages have been 
restored which for various reasons were suppressed in the ongmal 
edition of 1927. Other passages have been incorporated wmch, 
though actually pubHshed in the Scrapbook in 1939, really belong 
to Journal and would have been included in it, if they had been 
discovered in tune. Further, innumerable minor corrections have 
been made as the result of a more careful study of manuscnpts 

which are often almost illegible. 

The diligence of Katherine Mansfield’s biographers. Miss Ruth 

Mantz (1933) and Mr. Antony Alpers (1954) has unearthed a good 
deal of information concerning her life previous to 1912 which 
was unknown to me; and the autobiography in novel form of the 
late Mr. William Orton, The Last Romantic (193?) contams some 
passages from a journal kept by Katherine Mansfield in 1911, 
which are obviously authentic, and are included in this edition. 
Although many parts of Katherine Mansfield s tumultuous exist- 
ence fi’om 1906 to 1912 remain obscure, enough has emerged to 
explain her determination to destroy the record of those experi- 
ences, and the fact that only a few scattered pages have survived 
from ‘the huge complaining diaries’ of which she subsequently 
spoke (February 16, 1916). There is no doubt whatever that the 
once ardent disciple of the doctrine of living dangerously came 
eventually to regard much of her eagerly sought experience in the 
inexplicable past’ as ‘waste — destruction too , or that the youthful 
believer in Ae transience of love became convinced of love’s 
eternity. 

The two biographies have superseded the biographical note in 
the original edition of the Journal. It is therefore omitted. But the 
passage describing the materials of which the Journal is composed 
still holds good, and follows in substance below. 

At various times in her hfe from 1912 onwards Katherine Mans- 
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PREFACE 

ticld cntcrtsjjicd tlic pl<iii of writing for publicdtioii i l^iud of 
iiiituitc notebook (see under JanuAr^' 22, 1916). Xliree separate 
attempts to carr\* the plan into execution can be traced in her 
manuscripts, and once, in 1920, she got so far as to instruct me to 
make arrangements with a pubHsher. Xhe notes for t his notebook 
would have been revsTitten from entries in her journals. Some- 
times, the original journal entr\' and the rewritten note exist side 
bv side. In these cases (as in May 1919 and elsewhere) I have 

y 

printed them both. 

Sut these notes, polished for pubHcation during her lifetime, 
are only a fraction of the material of which the Journal is composed. 
T his is of various kinds: comments, confessions, and unposted 
letters, which she had the habit of ^^•riting in the same exercise 
books’as those in which she wrote her stories; fragmentary diaries 
which she presers'ed and sometimes re-read again and again (see, 
for instance, August 19, 1920); brief and often difficult, notes for 
stories; marginal comments in the books she read. She was inces- 
santly ruthless wth her own past, and I have Uttle doubt that what 
has survived is, almost wholly, that which, for one reason and 
another, she ^^•ished to sursdve. But this does not apply to the 
fragments from 1904 to 1912. Xhey (v\ith the exception of the 
journal of her up-countr\' expedition in the North Island of New 
Zealand, which she probably retained for reference) appear to have 
escaped destruction bv pure accident. Since they have been med 
as material by her biographers, it seemed necessary to include them 

in what claims to be a definitive edition of her JourMfl/. 

Xhe frontispiece is the photograph of Katherine Mansfield s be- 
arandmothcr. which she describes in her journal for January 


21, 1922. 


X 



JOURNAL 1904 


Katherine Mansfield left New Zealand in January 1903 to ^'^ter 
Queen’s College, Harley Street, London. She was fourteen. A year 
before, she had met in Wellington a gifted young cellist, Arnold 
Trowell, who was a native of the city. She had made friends with Inn, 
conceived a girlish passion for him, and began to learn the cello herself 
He is the Caesar of some of the following entries. He and his brother, 
Garnet Trowell, a young violinist, left New Zealand some six months 

after Katherine to study at the Brussels conservatoire. 

The following entry, written during Katherines first Christmas 

vacation from Queens College, is probably addressed to Caesar, 


1904 

January i It is twelve o’clock. AU the bells in the village 
churches are pealing. Another year has come. Now, at die en- 
trance of this New Year, my clearest, I propose to begin my book. 
It will not be at all regal or dramatic, but just all that I have done. 
You who are so far away know so little of what happens to me, 
and it is so selfish of me not to tell you more. I have just returned 
from a midnight service. It was very, very beautiful and solemn. 
The air outside was cold and bracing, and the Night was a beau- 
tiful thing. Over all the woods and meadows Nature had tenderly 
flung a veil to protect from the frost, but the trees stood out, dark 
and beautiful against the clear starry sky. The church looked truly 
very fit for God’s house to-night. It looked so strong, so hospit- 
able, so invincible. It was only during the silent prayer that I made 
up my mind to write this. I mean this year to try and be a different 
person, and I wait at the end of this year to see how I have kept all 
the vows that I have made to-night. So much happens in a year. 

One may mean so well and do so Uttle. 

I am writing this by the light of a tiny peep of gas, and I have 
only got on a dressing gown. So decollete. I am so tired I think 
I must go to bed. To-morrow is the first of January. What a 
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JOURNAL 1906 

wonderful and what a lovely world this is! I drank God to-night 
that I am. 

April I Today the weather has been very dull and gray. I woke 
this morning at four and since then I have heard nothing save the 
sounds of tr^c, and feel nothing except a great longing to be back 
in the country', among the woods and gardens and the meadows 
and the chorus of the Spring orchestra. All day during my work, 

I have fotmd myself dreaming of the woods, and the litde secret 
nooks that have been mine, and mine orJy, for many years. A girl 
passed under my window this morning, selling primroses. I bought 
great hunches of them, and imtied their right chains, and let them 
stretch their Htde poor tired clamped selves in a sky-blue dish that 
had been filled with primroses every year. But they were not like 
country primroses. As I bent over them, their weary, pale feces 
looked into mine with the same depth of wonderii^, strange, 
fearful perplexities that I have sometimes seen on the face of a litde 
child. It was as though Spring had entered my room, but with her 
wings broken and soiled and her song ^uiet ^very ^uiet. 

This evening I have sat in my chak with my reading lamp 
turned low, and given myself up to thoughts of the years that 
have passed. Like a strain of minor music they have surged across 
my heart, and the memory of them, sweet and fi'agrant as the 
perfume of my flowers, has sent a strange thrill of comfort 

through my tired brain. 

1906 

Die Wege des Lebetis 

‘To be premature is to be perfect.’ — O. W. 

‘Greek dress was in its essence inarrisric. Nothing should reveal 

the body but itself.’ — O. W. 

‘Genius in a woman is the mystic laurel of Apollo springing 
from the soft hreast of Daphne. It hastens the growing, and some- 
times breaks the heart from which it springs. — M.C. 
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THE BALANCES OF LIFE 

‘To acknowledge the presence of fear is to give birth to 
failure/ — K.M. 

‘Me marier et avoir dcs cnfants ! Mais quelle blanchisscuse— je 

veux la gloire/ — Marie Bashkirtseff. 

‘A i pan who speaks effectively through music is compelled to 

something more difficult than parliamentary eloquence.’ — G.E. 

‘Any great achievement in acting or in music grows with the 
growth. Whenever an artist has been able to say “I came, I saw, I 
conquered”, it has been at the end of patient practice. Genius is at 
first litde more than a great capacity for receiving discipline. Your 
muscles, your whole frame, must go like a watch, true, true, true, 

true as a hair. — G.E. 

‘If any one should importune me to give a reason why I loved 
Kim, I feel it could not otherwise be explained than by making 
ans wer, “Because it was he, because it was I.” ’ — Montaigne. 

‘The strongest man is he who stands most alone.’ — Henrik Ibsen. 
‘Happy people are never brilliant. It implies friction.’ — K.M. 

‘It is not, naturally or generally, the happy who are the most 
anxious for a prolongation of the present life or for a life here- 
after; it is those who have never been happy.’— J.S.M. 

‘It is no unnatural part of the idea of a happy life, that life itself is 
to be laid down, after the best that it can give has been fully en- 
joyed through a long lapse of time; when all its pleasures, like 
those of benevolence, are fa milia r, and nothing untasted or unknown 
is left to stimulate curiosity and keep up the desire of prolonged 
existence/~J^.5.M. 

‘Push everything as far as it will go.’ — O. W. 

‘The old desire everything — the middle-aged believe every- 
thing — the young know everything.’ — O. W. 

‘To love madly perhaps is not wise, yet should you love madly, 
it is far wiser than not to love at all.’ — M.M. 

‘People who learn only from experience do not allow for intui- 
tion.’— 

‘No life is spoiled but one whose growth is arrested.’ — O. W. 
We are not sent into the world to air our moral prejudices.’ — 

O.W. 
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‘If you want to mar a nature, you have merely to reform it.’ — 

O.W. 

‘The only way to get rid of temptation is to yield to it.’ — O. IV. 
‘Conscience and cowardice are the same thing. Conscience is 

the trade-mark of the firm. That is ah.’ — O.W. 

‘To reahse one’s nature perfectly— that is what each of us is 

here for.’ — O. W. 

It was decided that Katherine must return to New Zealand at the end 
of October 1906. She arrived in Wellington, reluctant and rebellious, on 
December 6 . The style of her journal is overwrought and hectic. Deeply 
influenced by the reading indicated in the preceding, she was enamoured 
of the idea of experience at all costs, and passionately bent on returning 
to England. She found a provisional reconciliation of her two purposes 
in the idea of making herself so impossible to her parents that they would 
have to send her away. At the same time, she really abandoned her 
previous intention of becoming a musician, and concentrated more and 

more upon her writing. 

October i I walk along the broad, almost deserted street. It has 
a meaningless, forsaken, careless look— like a woman who h« 
ceased to beUeve in her beauty. The splendid rhythm of life is 
absent. With tired white faces the people pass to and fro— silently, 
drearily. Ah colour seems to have lost its keenness. The street is 
toneless as a great stretch of sand. And now I pass through the 
narrow iron gate up the htde path and through the heavy doors 
into the church. Silence hung motionless over the church; the 
shadow of her great wings darkened everything. Through the 
gloom the figures of the saints showed dimly. The high altar shone 
mystical— vision-hke. Then I noticed there were many people 
kneeling in the pews, their attitude strangely pathetic— almost old 
world. A nun came and sat beside me. She raised a passionless, 
expressionless face— and the rosary shone like a thread of silver 

through her fingers. 

[November: on the S.S. Corinthic] Swiftly the night came. 
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THE OCTAVE OF THE SEX 

Like a great white bird the ship sped onward— onward into the 
vinknown. Through the darkness the stars shone; yet the sky was a 
garden of golden flowers, heavy with colour. I lay on the deck of 
the vessel, my hands clasped behind my head, and watching 
I felt a curious complex emotion— a swift reaUsation that 
they were chining steadily and ever more powerfully into the 
very soul of my soul. I felt their still Ught permeating the very 
depths, and fear and ecstasy held me still — shuddering. There is 
5QU1C fearful magic in their s hinin g, I thought. As the poAver of the 
sunlight causes the fireUght to become pale and wasted, so is the 
flame of my life becoming quenched by this star-shining. I saw 
the flame of my life as a Htde httle candle flickering fearfully and 
fancifully, and I thought before long it will go out; and then even 
as I thought I saw there where it had shone darkness remained. 
Then I was drifting, drifting — where, whence, whither? I was 
drifting in a great boundless purple sea. I was being tossed to and 
firo by the power of the waves, and the confused sound of many 
voices floated to me. A sense of unutterable loneliness pervaded 
my spirit. I knew this sea was eternal. I was eternal. This crying 

was eternal. 

So, smiling at myself, I sit down to analyse this new influence: 
this complex emotion. I am never anywhere for long without a 
like experience. It is not one man or woman that [illegible] visions 
— ^it is the whole octave of the sex. F.R. is my latest. The first time 
I saw him I was lying back in my chair, and he walked past. I 
watched the complete rhythmic movement, the absolute self- 
confidence, the beauty of his body, and that [illegible] which is the 
everlasting and eternal in youth and creation stirred in me. I heard 
him speaking: he has a low, full, strangely exciting voice, a habit 
of mimicking others, a keen sense of humour. His face is clean 
cut, like the face of a statue, his mouth absolutely Grecian. Also he 
has seen much and lived much and his hand is perfectly strong and 
cool. He is certainly tall, and his clothes shape the lines of liis figure. 
When I am with him a preposterous desire seizes me, I want to 
be badly hurt by him. I should like to be strangled by his firm 
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hands. He smokes cigarettes frequently and exquisitely fastidiously. 

Last night we sat on deck. He taught me picquet. It was in- 
tensely hot. He wore a loose silk shirt under his dress coat. He was 
curiously excitable, almost a httle violent at times. There was a 
suppressed agitation in every look, every movement. He spoke 
French for the greater part of the time with exquisite fluency and a 
certain extreme affectation. He has spent years in Paris. The more 
hearts you have the better, he said, leaning over my hand. I felt 
his coat sleeve against my bare arm. If one heart is a veryprimitive 
affair, I answered, in these days one must possess many. We ex- 
changed a long look and his glance inflamed me like the scent of a 
gardenia. 

Yesterday afternoon a game of cricket was in progress on the 
deck. He began bowling. I stood and watched. He took a few slow 
steps and then bowled at the wicket with the most marvelious 
force. But every time he did it, each ball seemed to be aimed at my 
heart. I panted for breath. . . . 

We deny our minds to the extent we castrate our bodies. I am 
wondering if that is true and thinking that it most certainly is. Oh, 
I want to push it as far as it will go. Tomorrow night there is to be 
a ball. Thank Dieu I know that my dancing is really beautiful. I 
shall fight for what I want, yet I don’t definitely (know) what that 
is. I want to upset him, stir in him strange depths. He has seen so 
much, it would be such a conquest. At present he is — ^I do not 
know, I think intensely curious and a httle baffled. Am I to become 
eventtially une jeune fiUe entretenue. It points to it. O God, that is 
better than (being) the daughter of my parents. [Six indecipherable 
words.] 

They are worse than I had even expected. They are prying and 
curious, they are watchful and they discuss only the food. They 
quarrel between themselves in a hopelessly vulgar fashion. My 
Father spoke of my returning as damned rot, said look here, he 
wouldn’t have me fooling around in dark comers with fellows. 
His hands, covered with long sandy hair, are absolutely cruel 
hands. A physically revolted feeling seizes me. He wants me to sit 
near. He watches me at meals, eats in the most abjectly, blatantly 
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UNBEARABLE PARENTS 

vulgar manner that is describable. He is like a constant offence but 
I iot escape from it. and it wraps me in its atmosphere. When 
I oass him the dishes at table, or a book or get him a cushion, he 
refrains from thanking me. She is constantly suspicion, con- 
stantly overbearingly tyrannous. I watch him waging aU the deck 
his full hideous speckled trousers, his absurdly [illegible] cap. He is 
like a cat sometimes. I think-except that his eyes are not like a 
cat’s eyes, they are so full, so frightfuUy offensive, when he is 
astonished or when he eats anything that pleases him, I think t ey 
must start from his head. He watches the dishes go round, anxious 
^ee It he shall have a good share. I cannot be alone or in the 
company of women for a half minute — ^lie is there, eyes fear u , 
attempting to appear unconcerned, pulling at his long drooping 

red-grey moustache with his hairy hands. Ugh ! 

s£ is completely and [illegible] and easily upset. Tells him what 

he must and must not do— looks constantly uneasy. They are both 
so absolutely unenthusiastic. They are a constant offence to me. 
The sight of them causes me to feel utterly changed. I hesitate in 
my manner — ^appear constrained. They have no idea of [illegible] 
things. I shall never be able to live at home. I can plainly see that. 
There would be constant friction. For more than a quarter of an 
hour they are quite unbearable, and so absolutely my mental 
inferiors. What is going to happen in the future? I am full of a 
resdess wonder but I have none of that glorious expectancy that I 
used to have so much. They are draining it out of me. 


If Tom Moore was aboard the Corinthic, I fancy his Muse 
would be inspired to sing : 

Of in the stilly night 
Ere slumbers chains have bound me 
My sleep is put to flight 
By all the noise around me. 

Along the corridor 
Strange gurgles, many a sound. 
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JOIRNAI 1907 

Dtaml’tr I have read eiioimh for tliis aftcrmx>n. Now I 

V. - 

want to write. Shall I be able, 1 wonder" Here is the attempt. 

I can write nod 1111*4 all. I have many ideas, but no grip of my 
subject. I want to write verses — but they wt>n*t come. ... 1 cannot 
get a charming crfcct ain way. It’s hatetully annoying and ais- 
heartening. But there is ni>thing like trying, so I shall make 
another attempt. I should like to wnte something just a tnfle 
mvsterious — but rcallv vcr\' beautilul and original. 

The Crou ifii; of H Try to make some sort of sketch of the 
whole. It will be tar simpler. So to speak, block it in. For instance, 
place vour characters carctully and completely. She is bom in New 
Zealand. At the death ot her father she is sene to London to Miss 
Pitts who keeps a boarding house for die young girls who wish to 
study at the various colleges. Here is the opportuniry' for sketching 
in sav — a pal . . . Constance Foster and Miss Manners. They arc 

taken bv Miss Mamicrs to see her nephew, Paul Hard\^^ — author. 

> * 


1907 

Edit’, in the following, is E.K.B., an artist who drew pictures of 
children, and with whom for a time Katherine eagerly collaborated, writ- 
ino verses for children, which E.K.B. illustrated, .dr the same time she 
soiioht the cotnpany of Caesar s fattier ivitn whom she practised the 
’cello. Adelaida is Ida Baker {L.M.). 

Jatiuary (r j Tbcrc is, I tliiiik, Ndr. TrowcU. Definitely 1 hivc 
decided not to be n niusicinn. It s not my forte. I cjn plainly see. 
The fact remains at that — I must be an authoress. Caesar is losing 
hold of me. Edie is waiting for me. I shall shp into her arms. They 
are safest. Do you love me? 

Oh, this monotonous, terrible rain. The dull, steady% hopdess 
sound of it. I have drawn the curtains across the windows to shut 
out the weeping face of the world— the trees swaying sofUy in their 
grief and dropping silver tears upon the brown earth the narrow, 
sodden, mean, draggled wooden houses, colourless save for the 
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ISLAND BAY 

dull coarse red of the roof— and the long line of grey hills, im 

W drawn the curtains across my windows, and the light 
is intensely fascinating. A perpetual twilight broods here. The 
atmosphere is heavy with morbid charm. Strange, as I sit here, 
quiet, alone, how each possession of mine— the calendar gleaming 
whitely on the wall, each picture, each book, my cello case le 
very furniture— seems to stir into Hfe. The Velasquez Venus 
moves on her couch ever so sUghtly; across the face of Manon a 
strange smile flickers for an instant and is gone, my rocking chair 
is full of patient resignation, my ’cello case is wrapt in protound 
thought. Beside me a Uttle bowl of mignonette is piercingly sweet, 

and a cluster of scarlet geraniums is hot with colour. 

Sometimes, through the measured sound of the rain comes tl^ 
long, hopeless note of a foghorn far out at sea. And then all i e 
seems but a crying out drearily, and a groping to and fro in a 
foolish, aimless darkness. Sometimes — it seems Hke miles away 

I hear the sound of a door opening and shutting. 

And I listen and think and dream until my life seems not one life, 
but a thousand miUion lives, and my soul is weighed down with 
the burden of past existence, with the vague, uneasy conscious- 
ness of future strivings. 

And the grey thoughts fall on my soul like the grey rain upon 
the world, but I cannot draw the curtain and shut them out. 


February I am at the sea — at Island Bay in fact — ^lying flat on 
my face on the warm white sand. And before me the sea stretches. 

To my right — shrouded in mist, like a fairy land — a dream 
country, the snow mountains of the South Island; to my left, fold 
upon fold of splendid golden hills. Two white hghthouses, like 
great watching birds perched upon them. A huge yellow dog lies 
by me. He is wet and ruffled, and I have no boots or stockings on 
— a pink dress — a panama hat — a big parasol. Adelaida, I wish that 
you were with me. 

Where the rocks He dieir shadow is thickly violet upon the 
green blue — you know diat peacock shade of water. Blue — with 
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the blueness of Rossetti; green — with the greenness of Willia 
Morris. Oh, what a glorious day this is ! I shall stay here until after 
dark — ^Vi^alking along the beach — the waves foaming over my feet 
— drinking a great deal of tea. — and eating a preposterous amount 
of bread and apricot jam at a little place called the Cliff House. 

Across the blue sea a boat is floating with an orange sail. Now 
the Maori fishermen are sailing in — their w^hite sail beU)ing in the 
wind. On the beach a group of them — ^with blue jerse^’^s, thick 
trousers rolled to their knees. The sun shines on their thick crisp 
hair, and shines on their faces so that their skins are the colour of 
hot amber. It shines on their bare legs, and firm browm arms. They 
are drawing in a little boat called Te Kooti, the wxt rope running 
through their fingers and fallin g in a mystic pattern on the foam- 
blowm sand. 

When New Zealand is more artificial, she will give birth to an 
artist w’ho can treat her natural beauties adequately. This sounds 
paradoxical, but is true. 


Reading Notes 

‘I am that w^hich is; no mortal man dare lift the veil.’ 

‘He is alone of himself; to him alone do all men owe their 
being .’ — Religion of Beethovetu 

‘Realise your youth w’hile you have it. Don’t squander the gold 
of your days listening to the tedious, trying to improve the hope- 
less failure, or giving aw’ay your life to the ignorant, the common, 
or the vulgar — w^hich are the aims, the false ideals of our age. 
Live! Live the w’onderful hfe that is in you. Let nothing be lost 
upon vou. Be ahvays reaching for new" sensations. ... Be afraid of 
nothing.’ — O. IF. 

‘Ambition is a curse if you are not proof against ever^^thing 
else — unless vou are willing to sacrifice yourself to your ambition. 
— A IVomati.^ 

'.'l li VifUrt (iftcrwrards A. II".) is no doubt K. M. 
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JOURNAL 1907 

‘Those who are faidiful know only die trivial side of love; it is 
the faithless who know love’s tragedies/ 

‘All influence is immoral — immoral from the scientific point of 

view. 

‘Nothing can cure the soul but the senses— just as nothing can 
cure the senses but the soul.’ 

May (?) Oh, do let me write something really good, let me 
sketch an idea and work it out. Here is silence and peace and 
splendour — ^bush and birds. Far away I hear builders at work 
upon a house — and the moon sends me half crazy. Let it be a poem. 
Well, here goes. I am red-hot for ideas. More power to your 
elbow, my dearest Katliie. That is so, and I shall do well. Fitful 
simshine now. I am glad, it \^nll be a beautiful afternoon. But I 
pray you, Jet me write, 

June I Day's Bay, And another change. I sit in the small 
poverty-stricken sitting-room, the one and only room which the 
cottage contains, with, the exception of a cabin-like bedroom 
fitted with bunks, and an outhouse \snth a bath and wood-cellar, 
coal-cellar complete. On one hand is the sea, stretching right up to 
the yard; on the other the bush gro^\nng close down almost to my 

front door, 

Sunday Night I am here almost dead with cold, almost dead 
with tiredness. I cannot sleep, because the end has come with such 
suddenness that even I w^ho have anticipated it so long and so 
thoroughly am shocked and overwhelmed. She is tired. Last 
night I spent in her arms — and to-night I hate her — ^which, being 
interpreted, means that I adore her: that I cannot lie in my bed 
and not feel the magic of her body: w^hich means that sex seems 
as nothing to me. I feel more pow^erfully all those so-termed sexual 
impulses with her than I have with any man. She enthrals, enslaves 
me — and her personal self — ^her body absolute — ^is my worship. I 
feel that to lie with mv head on her breast is to feel what life can 
hold. All my troubles, my wTetched fears, are swept away. Gone 
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JOURNAL 1907 

the posts, they became hideous forms of Chinamen — ^most vivid 
and terrible. They leant idly against nothing, their legs crossed, 
their heads twitching. It w^as fearfully cold. I leaned further out 
and watched one figure. He bent and mimicked and wriggled— 
then his head rolled off under the house — ^it rolled round and 
round I a black ball — a cat perhaps — it leapt into space. I looked at 
the figure again — ^it w'as crucified, hung lifeless before me, yet 
sneering. Silence profound. This w^as too awful. I took oflf my 
dressing gown and sHppers and sat on the edge of the bed, 
trembling, half crying, hysterical with grief Somehow silently 

'^yoke, and came over to me — took me again into the shelter of 
her arms. We lay dowm together, still silently, she every now and 
then pressing me to her, kissing me, my head on her breasts, her 
hands round my body, stroking me, lovingly— wanning me 
[ii word illegible] to give me more life again. Then her voice, 
w^hispering ‘Better now^ darling?’ I could not answer with words. 
And again ‘I suppose you could not tell me. I drew close to her 
warm sw^eet body, happier than I had ever been, than I could ever 
have imagined being — the past once more buned, clinging to 
her, and wishing that this darkness might last for ever, 

jsjever w*as the feeling of possession so strong, I thought. 
Here there can be but one person with her. Here by a thousand 
dehcate suggestions I can absorb her — ^for the time. What an 
experience ! And when w^e returned to town, small wonder that I 
could not sleep, but tossed to and fro, and yearned, and realised a 
thousand things which had been obscure. . . . O Oscar! am I 
pecuharly susceptible to sexual impulse? I must be, I suppose ^but 
I rejoice. Now, each time I see her to put her arms round me and 
hold me against her. I think she wanted to, too; but she is afi:aid 
and custom hedges her in, I feel. We shall go away again. 

This afternoon a man is coming to see me, to bring his cello, to 
hear me play; and now that the moment est arrive I do not want to 
see him. He is bloated, lover of a thousand actresses, roamer o 
evei^^ cit\^ under the sun— w^ealthy , bachelor. And yesterday when 
I met hem I behaved like a fool, simply for no reason. He ended 
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LIBERTY AT ALL COSTS 

by asking to call today. Kathie, you are a hideous lunatic ! He has 
such a miserably unintellectual head. 

June 25 I hate everybody, loathe myself, loathe my life, and 
love Caesar. Each week, sometimes every day— tout depend— when 
I think of that fascinating cult which I wish to absorb me, I come 
to the conclusion that all this shall truly end. Liberty, no matter 
what the cost, no matter what the trial. I begin liidcously unhappy, 
make God knows how many resolves, and then break them ! One 
day I shall not do so ... I shall strike while the iron is white-hot, 
and praise myself and my unconquerable soul. From the amethyst 
oudook the situation is devihslily fascinating, but it cannot be 
permanent. The charm consists mainly in its instability. It has 
existed long enough. I must wander; I cannot — will not — build a 
house upon any damned rock. But money, money, money is what 
I need, and do not possess. I find a resemblance in myself to John 
Addington Symonds. 

The day is white with frost; a low blue mist lingers daintily 
among the pine avenue. It is very cold, and there is a sharp sound 
of carts passing — quite early, too. A tram whistle sounds; a tram 
passes at the end of the street. The maids are putting away 
crockery. Downstairs in the music-room the ’cello is dreaming. I 
wonder if it shall be wakened under the hands of its Maestro. I 
think not. 

Well, a year has passed. What has happened? London behind 
me, M. behind me, C. gone. My music has gained, become a 
thing of 10,000 times more beauty and strength. I myself have 
changed, rather curiously. I am colossally interesting to myself. 
One fascinating day has been mine. My friend sent me Dorian. 

And I have written a book of child-verse. How absurd ! But I am 
very glad; it is too exquisitely unreal. And while my thoughts are 
redolent of purple daisies and the white sweemess of gardenias I 
present the world ‘with this elegant thimble’. I have been engaged 
to a young Englishman for three weeks because his figure was so 
beautiful. I have been tediously foolish many times; but that is 
past. This year coming will be memorable. It will celebrate the 
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culniinarion of the cult. This time next year I shaU have seen 


Mimi ag 


Evening. All the morning I played, very difficult music, and was 
happv IrT the afternoon came Caesar’s father and mother and 
sister.' Caesar’s father and I played. I was unhappy, I did not pky 
well; niv hand and \sTist hurt me horribly and I did not feel that 
slorious hidden well of music deep in me. I was too sad. Cae^ s 
father depressed me. I felt that something was making him suffer, 
and I knew what it was; so I suffered, too. I gave them a great 
bouquet of camehas to take home. I played a whok Bach con- 
certo bv sight, and Mr. T. had copied for me somethmg beau^d. 

I am glad that it came into my Hfe today. Then in ffie M- 
damwerung I went out into the streets. It was so beaut^; the M 
moon was like a strain of music heard through a closed door. Mist 
over ever\diing. The hills mere shadows tonight. I became ter- 
ribly unhappy, almost wept in the street; and yet music envelop^ 
me again, caught me, held me, thank Heaven! I wodd have died 
I shodd be dead but for that, I know. I sent Mr. T. a beautifd 

book, something that I tnily treasure. 

luue It is just eight o’clock. Perhaps somewhere in the world 
he is waking or dressing, or playing or eating breakfast “d ^ 
here. Well, greetings, Caesar, and a happy dy to you A lette 
from me arrives in London today. It is extraordinary to hve so &r 
from one’s other self-and yet each day to feel n^er ^ I feel 
Ever^•thing about him seems more plam, now. I th^ of him in 
anv, ever^ situation-and I feel that I understood him, too . • 1 
love him— but I wonder with all my sod. And here is the kerne 

of the matter — the Oscar-hke thread. 

I want to practicaUv celebrate this i>y by beginning to write a 

or even before placing my ’cello, a thousand dehcate images float 

and are gone. I want to write a book t^t is ^ 

possible— because out of the quesoon— that raises m th 



MY RESTLESS SOUL 

the readers’ emotions, sensations too vivid not to have effect, 
which causes a thousand dehcate tears, a thousand sweet chimes ot 
lauehter. I shall never attempt anything approacliing the histri- 
onic; and it must be ultra-modem. I am sitting right over the fire 
as I ’write, dreaming, my face hot with the coals. Far away a 
steamer is calling, calling Ind— God, God!— my restless soul 1 

June 29 I do not think that I shall ever be able to write any 
child-verse again. The faculty has gone, I think. What a charming 
morning I have passed, with, the violinist and the singer. She has a 

curious rcsemblance to H , the completely musical face. We 

sat in the violinist’s room; the curtains blew in and out the win- 
dow, and the violets in a litde glass— blue and white— were beau- 
tiful. And I am sure they both loved me. 

But this afternoon has been horrible. E.K.B. bored me, I bored 
her. I felt unhappy, and I think so did she. But she never took the 

initiative. 

August 1 1 , Sunday Beloved, though I do not see you, know that 
I am yours — every thought, every feeling in me belongs to you. 
I woke in the morning and have been dreaming of you — and aU 
through the day, while my outer Hfe is going on steadily, mono- 
tonously, even drearily, my iimer hfe I hve with you, in leaps and 
bounds. I go through every phase of emotion that is possible, 
loving you. To me you are man, lover, artist, husband, friend — 
giving me all — ^and I surrendering you all — ever^-thing. And so 
this loneliness is not so terrible to me, because in reahty my outer 
life is but a phantom hfe — a world of intangible, meaningless grey 
shadow. My inner hfe pulsates with sunshine and music and 
happiness — unlimited, vast, imfathomable wells of happiness — and 
you. One day we shall be together again — and tlien — and then 
only I shall realise myself— shall come to my owm, because I feel — 
have always felt — ^that you hold in your hands just those closing, 
final bars which leave my life-song incomplete — because you are 
to me more necessary than anything else. Notliing matters — no- 
thing is while you usurp my hfe — O — ^let it remain as it is. Do not 
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suddenly crush out this one beautiful flower— I am afraid— even 
while I am rejoicing. . . . 

August 20 Rain beating upon the windows and a windstorm 
\aolent and terrible. I came up into my room to go to bed, and 
suddenly, half undressed, I began thinking and looking at Cae^r s 
portrait'and wondering. And I felt that I could have written: ‘Be- 
loved, I could bury my face in the pillow and weep and weep and 
weep. Here it is night and winter rain. You are in a glory of 
dimmer and dayUght and the thunder of trafiBc the call of life. 

I must possess it too. I mtist suffer and conquer. I must leave here. 

I cannot look ahead into the long unutterable grey vastness of 
future years. Do you know that you are all in all— you are my 
life? I am tired and miserable tonight. So forgive me. I am sick 
of winter bareness. I want to laugh and I want to listen. 

Words \%ill not be found, but how I felt ! And now to bed, hope- 
fully, to he and look into the darkness and thii^, and weave beau- 
tiful scarlet patterns, and hope to dream. My cello is better, hut I 
fancy Mr. T. is annoyed with me. That must not happen. What is 
to become of us all? I am so eager and yet— that is all. Buon 

riposo. 

August 27 A happy day. I have spent a perfect day. N^er have 
I loved Mr. Trowell so much or felt so in accord with him; ind 
mv ’cello expressing every thing. This morning we played Weber s 

Xiio tragic, fiercely dramatic, full of rhythm and accent. And then 

this afternoon I became frightened. I felt that I had nothing W 
plav, that I could not touch the Concerti, that I had not unproved. 
How horrible it was ! Yet the sunlight lay on the music-room 
floor and my ’cello was warm to touch. He came, and m o^ 
instant we understood each other, and I think he w^ happy. O 
joyous time! It was almost inhuman. And to hear that Bravely 
done! You’ve a real grip of it all. Very good!’ I would not have 
exchanged those words for all the laurel wraths in existence. 
And to end ^^^th, a Weber Fugue passage, for first violm and^en 

’cello. It bit into my blood. Apres, we had tea and 

in the smoking-rodm and ate to the accompaniment of the Fugue, 
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LEFT BEHIND 


and discussed marriage and music — the mistake that a woman 
makes even to think that she is first in a musician’s estimation; it 
must inevitably be first liis art. I know, I understand. And also lack 
of sympathy. If I marry Caesar — and I thought of him all the 
time— I think I could prove a great many things. Mr. Trowcll 
said: ‘She must share his glories and always keep liim in the 
heights.’ He could not infuse enough love into his voice this after- 
noon, nor I for him. Good evening, my beloved. Tonight I shall 
speak through your music. 

August 28 I had a letter from Aida today about Arnold Tro- 
weU, and at present I have no idea how I felt. First, so sorrowful, 
so hurt, so pained, that I contemplated the most outrageous 
things; but now only old, and angry and lonely, and as though 
ever\^thing except my ’cello had lost its interest for me. Now 
which is it to be? Shall I applaud him in his manner of hving? 
Shall I say, Do as you please, hve as you like, see hfe, have experi- 
ence, increase your outlook? Or shall I condemn it? This is how I 
think. It’s a great pity that artists do Hve so. But since they do — 
well . . . but I shall not. 

At this time Mr, Trowcll left Wellington for England, His departure 
evidently reduced Katherine to despair; and she plucked up courage to give 
her father a kind of ultimatum, 

September 2 O let me Hft it, ever, ever so sHghtly. It hangs be- 
fore me ever heav}% motionless — this curtain which veils the 
future. Let me just hold a comer up and peep beyond. Then maybe 
I shall be content to let it fall. 

They have left N.Z. all of them — my people — my Father. It has 
come of course. I used to think: So long as tliey are here, I can bear 
it. And now — I shall somehow or other go, too. You Just see. 

September 6 I am frightened and trying to be brave. This is the 
greatest and most terrible torture that I have ever thought of en- 
during. But I must have courage, face him bravely with my head 
high, and for life, absolutely. Here at least I am standing 
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terribly, absolutclv alone, ^^hat can I do? Oh, what can happen. 
Shall it be Heaven or shall it be Hell? I tttust win, but I shall first 
face the ^uns, resolutely. It is no use shrinking behind these hedges 
and ereat stones, remaining in the shadow. In the full glare I 
must^go to deatli or Ufe. Now is the time to prove myself, now 
is the fulfilment ot all my philosophy and my knowledge. Think 
only what it means for a moment, think of all that, and then do 
not inind if the enemy fire and fire again. You have the magic suit 
of mail— behef in the outcome clothes you; but be firm and 
rational and cahn. And at last learn that you must go forth into 
tlie great battle witli a strong head. I cannot longer stay m the 
shadow, though mv head is hurting me wth fear. Here is Ae 
supreme crisis, here 'is the ninth wave. If it goes over my h^d, I 
must rise and shake the w^ater out of my eyes and hair and plunp 
in Oh, victors' must be mine. With both hands I embrace the 
thought. Hold, firm, and let the music crash and deafen. It cannot 

hide the beating of my heart. 

Oh, Kathleen, I pity you, but I see that it has to conw this 
great wrench. In your Hfe you are always a coward until the very 
last moment, but here is the greatest thing of yom life. Prove yom- 
self stroncr. Dearest, I hold your two hands, and my eyes look tuU 
into vou?s, trustinglv, firmly, resolutely, fiiU of supreme c^, 
hope'and illimitable 'belief You must be a woman now and bear 
the agonv of creating. Prove yourself. Be strong, be kind, be wise, 
and it is yours. Do not at the last moment lose courage. Argue 
vHselv and quietlv. Be more than woman. Keep yow br^ per- 
fectlv clear, keep 'your balance ! ! ! Convince your Fadier that it is 
la seulc chose. Tliink of the heaven that might be yours that is be- 
fore vou after this fight. They stand and wait for you with out- 
stretched hands, and with a glad cty you fall into their arms-the 

future vears. Good luck, my precious one. I love you. 

In consequence of this interview it seems to have been provisionally 
aoreed that Katherine might he allowed to return to England at the he- 
olnninq of the next year, 1908. The first paid publication of some of her 
iork in an Australian magazine, The Native Compamon, hap- 
pened at this moment, and seems to have influenced herjather. 




LONDON IS LIFE 

October i I am fuU of ideas tonight. And they must at all 
costs germinate. I have seen enough to make me full of fancy. I 
should like to write something so beautiful, and yet modern, and 

yet student-like and full of summer .... 

Now truly I ought to be able, but I don’t feel by any means 

confident. Oh, do let me write something really good, let me 
sketch an idea and work it out. Here is silence and peace and 
splendour— bush and birds. Far away I hear builders at work upon 
a house — and the tram sends me half-crazy. Let it be a poem. . . . 

And I shall do well. Bright sunsliine, now. I am glad. It will be 
a beautiful afternoon — but, I pray you, let me write. 

October 21 Damn my family! O Heavens, what bores tliey 
are! I detest them all heartily. I shall certainly not be here much 
longer. Thank Heaven for that! Even when I am alone in my 
room, they come outside and call to each other, discuss the 
butcher’s orders or the soiled linen and — I feel — ^wreck my hfe. 
It is so humiliating. And this morning I do not wish to write, but 
to read Marie Bashkirtsheff. But if they enter the room and find me 
merely with a book, their tragic complaining looks upset me 
altogether. 

Here in my room, I feel as though I was in London. In London ! 
To write the word makes me feel that I could burst into tears. 
Isn’t it terrible to love anything so much? I do not care at all for 
men, but London — ^it is life. These creatures who try to play with 
me — ^they are fools, and I despise them both. I am longing to con- 
sort with my superiors. What is it with me? Am I absolutely no- 
body, but merely inordinately vain? I do not know . . . but I am 
most fearfully tmhappy. That is all. I am so unhappy that I wish 
I was dead — ^yet I should be mad to die when I have not yet lived 
at all. 

Well, I have sat here for two hours and read. My right hand is 
quite cold 

If she comes into the room I put down Marie Bashkirtsheff and 
seize my pen. She leans against the door, ratdtng the handle, and 
says: ‘Are you writing a colossal thing — or an ordinary thing — or 
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anything exciting? * How completely inane ! I tell her to leave the 
room at once. Now if this door would open and Mimi walk m, 
or Ida, or my charming Gwen — how happy I should be with 

all three I can be myself. 

Outside the window there is a lumbering sound of trams and an 
insipid sound of birds’ song. Now here comes tea, and I yield to 

the temptation — as usttai. 

I am so eternally thankful that I did not allow J to kiss me. 

I am constantly hearing of him, and I feel that to meet him would 
be horrible. But why? It is ridiculous. I used hun merely for copy. 

I am always so supremely afraid of appearing ridiculous. The 
feeling is fostered by Oscar Wilde, who was so absolutely the 
essence o£ savoirfaire. I like to appear in any society entirely at my 
ease, conscious of my own importance, which in my estimation is 
unlimited, affable and very receptive. I like to appear slightly con- 
descending, very much Ju grand monde, and to be the centre ot 
interest Yes, but quelquefois, to my unutterable chagrin, unmis- 
takable’shyness seizes me. Isn’t it ludicrous? I become conscious of 
my hands, and sHghtly inclined to blush. 

October 2 3 I thank Heaven that at present, though I am damn- 
able, I am in love with nobody, except myself. 


Whether to fill up the time before her proposed departure, or to be 
freed from her 'embarrassing presence while he came to a firm 
or-i is conceivable-to make her acquainted with an aspect of New 
Zealand she ignored in her passionate repudiation of its urban civilisa- 
tion, her father arranged for her to take part in a caravan expeditionio 
Tawharetoa Territory-the King Country, Katherine always called it 
hworrectly— which lasted from November 15 to Decmber 17. Agrea 
deal of Katherine’s pencil diary of this journey is illegible. 

Kaiiwaroa Plain. On the journey the sea was most beautiful a 
sUver-point etching, and a pale sun breaking through pearl douds. 

ThcL is somctLg inexpressibly char^g to me m r^y 

travelling. I lean out of the nindow. the ““Sj ^ 

1 rr'j].. mv farp and the child spirit, hidden aw y 
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under a hundred and one grey city wrappings, bursts its bonds, 
and exults within me. I watch the long succession of brown pad- 
docks, beautiful, with here a thick spreading of buttercups, there a 
white sweetness of arum lihes. And there are vaUeys. ht with the 
swaying Hght of broom blossom. In the distence, grey whares, two 
eyes and a mouth, with a bright petticoat frill of a garden, creeping 

round them. . i j j i • 

On a white road once a procession of patient cattle wended their 

way, funeral-wise— and behind them a boy rode on a brown 
horse. Something in the poise of his figure, in the strong sun- 
burnt colour of his naked legs reminded me of W alt Whitman. 

Everywhere on the hills, great masses of charred logs, looking 
for all the world like strange fantastic beasts: a yawning crocodile, 
a headless horse, a gigantic gosling, a watch-dog— to be smiled at 
and scorned in the dayHght— but a veritable nightmare in the 
darkness. And now and again the silver tree-trunks, like a skeleton 

army, invade the hills. 

At Kaitoke the train stopped for ‘morning lunch’ , the inevitable 
tea of the New Zealander. The F.T. and I paced the platform, 
peered into the long wooden saloon where a great counter was 
piled with ham sandwiches, and cups and saucers, soda cake and 
great billys of milk, ^^e didn t want to eat and walked to the end 
of the platform, and looked into the valley. Below us lay a 
shivering mass of white native blossom — a Httle tree touched with 
scarlet — a. clump of toi-toi waving in the wind, and looking for all 
the world like a family of Httle girls drying their hair. 

Later in the afternoon we stopped at JakesviUe. How we play 
inside the house while Life sits on the front door step and Death 
mounts guard at the back ! 

After brief snatches of terribly unrefreshing sleep, I woke, and 
found the grey dawn sUpping into the tent. I was hot and tired and 
full of discornfort — the frightful buzzing of the mosquitoes — the 
slow breathing of the others — seemed to weigh upon my brain 
for a moment, and then I found that the air was ahve with bird’s 
song. From far and near they called and cried to each other. 
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I ^ot up, and slipped tdirough the Httle tent-opening on to the wet 
grass. All round me the v-illows still full of gloomy shades— the 
Caravan in the glade a ghost of itself— but across die clouded grey 
skv, the vivid streak of rose colour— blazoned in the day. The 
grass ivas tuU of clover bloom. I caught up my dressing gown with 
both hands and ran doiMi to the river — and the \vater downed on — 
musicallv laugliing, and the green v.t11ows suddenly stirred by the 
breath of the daMiiing day, swung sofdy together. Then I forgot 

tlie tent and was happy. . . . 

w’g crept again through tiiat frightful wire fence ^which 
eveF\' time seemed to grow tighter and tighter, and wallced along 
the white, soft road. On one side the sky was filled with the sunset, 
vivid clear vellow and bronze green, and that incredible cloud 

shade of tliick mauve. 

Round us in the darkness, the horses were mo\Tng softly, with 
a most eerie sound. Visions of long dead Maoris, of forgotten 
battles and vamshed feuds, stirred in me, till I ran through the 
dark glade on to a bare hill; the track was ver\' narrow and steep, 
and at the summit a httle Maori whate was painted black against 
the wide skv. Before it two cabbage trees stretched out phantom 
fmgers, and a dog, watcliing me coming up the hill, barked madly. 

Then I saw the first star, vert’ sweet and faint, in the yellow sky, 
and then another and another, like httle hhes, like primroses. 
And all round me in the gathering gloom, the woodhens called to 
each otlier with monotonous persistence. They seemed to be lost 

and suffering. 

1 reached die irharc and a httle Maori girl and three boys sprang 
from nowhere, and waved and beckoned. At the door a beautiful 
old Maori woman sat cuddling a cat. She wore a \vhite ^dker- 
chief round her black hair, and a vmd green and black check rug 
wrapped round her body. Under tire rug I caught a ghmpse of a 
very full blue print dress, worn native fashion, the skirt over the 

bodice. 

Then the rain fell heavily, drearily in to the river and the flax 
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INTO THE BUSH 

.wamp and the mfle upon nule of duU plain. In tlK distance, far 
“Hwarm dre disance, the nrountains were hdden behrnd a 

thick grey veil. 

Monday The manuka and sheep country-ver>- steep and bare 

bush ravines. It was intensely hot-We were tired, and m the 
evening arrived at Pohue, where Bodley has the Accommodation 

top of a hill, mountains all round, and m the evenmg w’alked in 
the bush, to a beautiful daisy-pied creek-fern and we saw 
the sheep sheds. Smell and sound, 12 Maons— their hoarse cry u g 
_, 3 inner cooking in the homestead, the roses, the Maori cook. 

Post letters there — see Maoris. 


Tuesday morning Start very early. Titiokiura the roug 1 roa s 

and glorious mountains and bush. The top of Tarenga. 

Then came rain in the morning, then a clear day— me wil 
mountains aU round and the organ pipes. We laugh with joy all 
day. We lunch past the Maori pah and get right into the bush, in 
the afternoon, more perfect bush, and we camp at Tarawera 
Mineral Baths— the old man— the candle in a tin— the scenery, the 

old shed — ^the hot water, the felling, the road. 

How we sleep ! Next day walking'and bush, clematis and orchi^. 
Meet Mary by the ploughed field— and at last come to the 
Waipunga falls, the fierce wind, the flax and manuka, the bad 
roads, camp by the river, and then up hiU, the heat to Rangitaiki. 
Post letters, camp on a peninsula — the purple, the ferns, the clean 
house — evening, the cream, the wild pigs. Woman and daughter, 

the man, their happiness. 


Thursday The plain — rain, long threading — purple mountains, 
river ducks, and one clump of broom — ^wild horses the great 
pumice fire — larks in the sun, orchids, fluff on die manuka, snow 
berries. After a time manuka and a tree or two, more horses, it 
rains violendy, the fearful road. No water. Night in the tent, the 
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raiii, clinibins; to see where anything is, the quivering air, the 

sohtude. Earlv bed, the strange sound, the utter back blocks, fear 

* 

as to whether this was the rain; Hector’s breakfast, the kitchen, at 

night, at morning — our wet clothes. 

In the morning rain fast — the chuffing sound of the horses. We 
get up ven.- early indeed, and at six o’clock, ready to start, the sun 
breaks throu<^h the srev clouds. There is a little dainty wind, and 
a wide fissure of blue sky. Wet boots, wet motor veil, tom coat, 
and the dew sliining on the scrub. No breakfast. We start, the 
road grows worse and worse. We seem to pass through nothing 
but scrub-covered valleys, and then suddenly comes round the 
comer a piece of road. Great joy, but the horses sink right into it, 
the traces are broken; it grows more and more hopeless. The 
weather breaks and rain pours dotsTi. W e lose the track again and 
a<^ain, become rather hopeless, when suddenly far ahead we see a 
man on a white horse. The men leave the trap and rush off. By and 
bv through the track we met two men, Maoris in dirty blue 
ducks— one can hardly speak EngUsh. They are surveyors. We 
stop, boil the billy and have tea and herrings. Oh, how good! 
Ahead the purple mountains, the thin wretched dogs, we talk to 
them. Then we drive the horses off, but there is no w^ater; the dark 
people, our conversation — E ta, haeretmi te kai — it is cold. The 
crackling fire of nicinnka, walking breast high through the tnatuika. 

Lily of the valley, the [illegible] We approach Galatea. We 
lunch by the Galatea River, there is an island in the centre, and a 
great clump of trees. The water is very* green and swdft. I see a 
wonderful huge horse-flv, the great heat of the sun, and then the 

clouds roll up. 



the air. 

‘When 'c's asleep/ cried the 
a httle starched bib.’ 


‘wearing 



‘Hold the horses, or they’ll make a bolt tor the river! My 
fright. 
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Encounter one man, surveyor on wliite horse, Ins conversation 
Nangof?) whare, in distance Picton. At the city gates wc pull up and 
walk into the ‘city’. There is a Store an Accommodation House, 
and a G P.O. Mrs. Prodgers is here with the baby and die English- 
men It is a lovely river, the Maori women are rather special. 
The post boy— the children— an accident to the horses. The Maori 
room, the cushions. Then a strange road in a sort of basm of strong 
underbush. Far away in the distance a Httle cloud sbnes m the 

Though the red gate there were waving fields and a fresh flax 
swamp — the homestead in the distance [illegible] a litde field o 
sheep, willow and cabbage trees, and away in the distance the 

purple hills in the shadow— sheep in for shearing. 

Here we drive in and ask for a paddock. Past the shearing shed 
past the homestead to a beautiful place, with a httle patch of bush 
trees— ft<i5, magpies— cattle— and water running through. But I 
know firom bitter experience, that we shall be eaten with mos- 
quitoes. Two Maori girls are washing; I go to talk with them. 
They are so utterly kids. While the dinner cooks I walk away 
and lean over a giant log. Before me a perfect panorama of sunset 

long, sweet, steel-like clouds, against the faint blue the hills 

full of gloom— a Uttle river with a tree beside it is burnished silver 
like the sea — ^the sheep, and a weird passionate abandon of birds. 

[illegible] 

Then the advent of Bella, her charm in the dusk, the very dusk 
incarnate. Her strange dress, her plaited hair, and shy swaying 
figure. The Hfe they lead here. 

In the shearing sheds — the yellow dress with blue feathers on the 
coat and skirt with scarlet blossom. The speed, heat, and look of 
the sheep. Farewell, [illegible] Meet the guide. W^ild strawberries. 
The pink-leaved fern. 

Waki. Ltmched at a space in the bush cut through a tree, and 
then by devious route we came to the pah. It was adorable. Just 
the collection of huts, the built place for kumara and potatoes. 
We visit first the house. No English. Then a charming little 
place, roses and pinks in the garden. Through the doorway, the 
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kettle and fire and bright tins— the woman — die child in the pink 
dress and red sleeves in the backgroimd. How she stands gathering 
her pleats of dress — she can say just 'Yes’. Then we go into the 
parlour — photos — a chiming clock — mats — ^kits — ^red table cloth 
—horsehair sofa. The cliild saying, ‘Nicely, thank you, the shy 
children, the modier and the poor baby, white and naked. The 
other bright children; her splendid face and regal bearing. 

Then at die gate of the P.O. a great bright coloured crowd, 
almost threatening looking — a follower of Rua,^ with long 
Fijian hair and side combs— a most beautiful girl of fifteen. She is 
married to a patriarch; her laugliing face, her hands pla'j’ing with 
the children's hair, her smile. Across the bad river— the guide, 
fke swimming dogs — ^it floivs on. Fie stands in the water, a regal 
figure, then his ‘ AU right !’ and we are out. The absolute ease of his 
figure, so boneless — he speeds our parting joume's . His "soice is so 
cTood, he speaks most correcdv and vet enunciates each w^ord. We 
see him last stoppiag to brush his horses near a mound of tiif. 

[illcgihle] 

The sim is fearfiiUy hot. We camp by the guide’s whare. The 
splendour of the night. 

... a on a hill, cars’cd too 5 but no one is at home, though 
there is a suggestion of tire lately. From the saddle w e look across 
mile upon ndle of green bush, then burnt bush russet colour- 
blue distance and a ^^^.de cloud flecked sk\\ All the people must 
doubtless have gone shearing. I see none. Above the whare there 
is a grave, a green mound looking over. 

And al^vays through the bush this hushed sound of water run- 
ning on brown pebbles. It seems to breathe the full deep bygone 
essence of it all. A fair\' fountain of green moss. Then rounding a 
comer wx pass several httle wharcs deserted and grey. They look 
ver\' old and desolate, almost haunted. On one door there is a 
horse collar and a tom and scribbled notice. Flowers in the garden, 
one clump ot golden broom, one clump of \ellow iris. Not even 

^ A Maori prophet. 



real ENGLISH PEOPLE 


a doe greets us. All the w/iares look out upon the river and the 
valley ^d the bush-gloried hiUs. The trees smothered in 

blossom. 


We pick tm-moni^ with the Maori cliildren— in the sunshine. 
Their talk and their queer, droll ways. They laugh very much at us, 
but we learn, too, tho’ it is difficult, and tedious, too, because our 
hands are so stiff One girl is particularly interesting with auburn 
hair and black eyes. She laughs with an indescribable manner, and 
has very white teeth. Also another Maori in a red and black striped 
flannel jacket. The small boy is raggedly dressed in brown— his 
clothes are torn in many places, he wears a brown felt hat with a 
koe-koea feather placed rakishly to one side. Here, too, I meet 
Prodgers. It is splendid to see once again real Enghsh people. I am 
so tired and sick of the third-rate article. Give me the Maori and 
the tourist, but nothing between. Also this place proved utterly 
disappointing after Umuroa, which was fascinating in the extreme. 
The Maoris here know some Enghsh and some Maori, not like the 
other natives. Also these people dress in almost Enghsh clothes 
compared with the natives here. And they wear a great deal of 
ornament in Umuroa and strange hair fashions. I found notliing 

of interest here. 

So we journey from their whare to Waiotapu. A grey day and I 
drive. Long dust-thick road; and then before us, Tarawera, with the 
great white cleft — the poverty of the country but tlie gorgeous 
blue mountains ^11 round us in a great stretch of burnt nianuha. 

We lunch and begin to decide whether to go to tlie Wharepuni. 
The men folk go, but eventually come back and say that the walk 
is too long— also the heat of the day— but tliere is a great pah, 
one and a half miles away. There we go. The first view: a man on 
the side of the road, in a white shirt and brown pants, waits for us. 
Opposite is a thick Maori fence, in the distance across the paddock, 
several whares clustered together hke snails on tlie green patch. 
And across the paddock a number of httle boys from the ages of 
twelve to three, come straggling along, out at elbow, bare-footed, 

* A kind of sweet potato. 
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indescribably dirty. But some of them are almost beautiful, none of 
them ver\- strong. There is one great fellow . . . who speaks 
Enghsh. Black curls clustering round his head band, rest, almost 
languor in his black eyes; a slouching walk, and yet there slumbers 
in his face passionate unrest and strength. 

On Monday night we slept outside Warbrick’s whore — ^rather 
sweet. Mrs. Warbrick such a picture in her pink dressing-gown. 
[illegible] Her hands are like carving. She gives us a great loaf of 
bread, leans swa\Tng against the wire fence in the distance to see the 
niece Johanna walking up the garden ^^dth a white enamel teapot. 
She is a fat, well-made child in a blue pinafore, her hair plaited and 
most strange eyes. Then she milks the cows. Wahi (?) brings us 3 
great bowl of milk and a little cup of cream: also a cup of lard 
She dines with us, teaches me Maori and smokes a cigarette 
Johanna is rather silent, reads Byron and Shakespeare and want 
to go back to school. W. teaches her fancy-work. At night we gt 
and see her — the clean place, the pictures, the beds — ^Byron ant 
the candle-hke flowers in a glass — sweet — the paper and pens- 
photos of Maoris and whites too. Johanna stays by the door whil< 
we see her jewellery’, her clothes, [illegible] There is somethiuj 
sad about it all ; she is so lovely. 

On the Journey to JVaiotapn. In the distance the hills; to the right 
almost \dolet; to the left grey with rain. Behind, a great mount o 
pewter colour and stiver. Then as we journey, a little line 0 
brilhant green trees and a moimd of yellow grass. We stop at : 
Uttle swamp to feed the horses, and there is only the sound of 

Intense stillness, almost terrible. Then the mountains are mor 
pronounced. They are stiU most beautiful, and by and by a htd 
puff of white steam [illegible] and by twists and turns the roa 
passes several steam holes. Perfect stillness, and a strange red rin g 
on the cliffs, the baked [illegible] of the earth showing througL 

We pass one oily bright green lake — round the sides th 
manuka clambered in fantastic blossoming. The air is heavy wit 
sulphur and steam. ... By and by we go to see mud volcanoes- 
mount the steps all shmy and green, and peer in. It bulges out ( 
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LOATHSOME ROTARUA 

the bowl in great dollops of loathsome colour, like a festering, 
filthy sore upon the earth. In a little wliirling pool below, a thin 
coating of petroleum, black as jet. Rain began to fall. She is 

disgusted and outraged. , j 

Cor nin g back — the terrible road — the long, long distance and 
finally soaking wetness and hunger. Bed and wemess again. The 
morning is fine but hot. The nearer they get to the town, the more 

she hates it. Perhaps it is the smell. 

Thursday The loathsome trip. 

Friday She is so tired that she sits in the sanatorium grounds al 1 
the morning. That evening — horrid. 

Saturday Letters The quiet Si^temoon— fearful rain — up to 

the ankles— the wet camp— the fear of having to move. She 
thinks Rotarua is loathsome and ugly — that little Hell. 

Sunday morning The early start. It seems at each mile post her 
heart leaps. But as they leave it, the town is very beautiful, and 
Whaha — full of white mist — strangely fanciful. . . . Oh, it is too 
hot, where they lunch. She feels so ill — so tired her headache is 
most violent— she can barely open her eyes, but must lean back, 
each Jolt of the cart pains her. But the further they go, the load 
begins to lighten. They meet a Maori again, walking along bare- 
footed and strong. She shouted ‘Tenakoe’. 

Monday All Sunday, the further she went from Rotarua, the 
happier she became. Towards evening they came to a great moun- 
tain. It was very rugged and old and grim, an ancient fighting 
pah. Here the Maoris had fought, and at the top of this peak a 
spring bubbled. In the blue evening it was grim, forbidding, 
silent, towering against the sky — an everlasting monument. 
Then rounding the comer, they saw the Waikato river, turbulent 
and wildly rushing below them. 

The camp in a paddock down by the river — a wonderful 
spot. . . . Before them a wide sheet of swift, smooth water — and 
a poplar tree, and a long straight line of pines. . . . Just there, on 
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the bank ahead ct them — a manuka tree in full blossom leans to- 
wards the water. The paddock is full of manuka. 

After dinner, they go through the gates — ^always there is a 
thundering sound from afar off~ down the sandy path, and mto 
a httle pine avenue. The ground is red browm wdth needles— great 
boulders come in their path— the manuka has grown over the 
path. With heads bent, hands out, they battle througL And then 
suddenly a clearing of burnt manuka, and they both cry aloud. 
There is the river — savage, fierce, rushing, tumbling, madly 
sucking the life from the still, placid flow of water behind— like 
waves of the sea, like fierce wolves. The noise is like thunder. And 
right before them the lonely mountain outlined against a vivid 
orange skv. The colour is so intense that it is reflected in their 
faces, in their hair; the verv' rock on which they dimb is hot with 

the colour. They climb higher. 

The sunset changes, becomes mauve, and in the waning l^ht 
all the stretch of burnt manuka is like a thin mauve mist around 
them. A bird, large and silent, flies from the river right into the 
flowering skv. There is no other sound except the voice of the 

passionate river. 

'PI20V climb on a great blaclc rock andi sit liiiddletl up tliere 
alone, fiercelv, almost brutally thinkin g, like ^iVapi. Behind them 
the sun was faintly heliotrope— and then suddenly from behind a 
cloud a htde silver moon shone through — ^the sudden exquisite 
note in the night. The sk>' changed, glowed again, and the river 
sounded more thundering, more deafenii^. They walked back 
slowly, lost the way — and found it — took up a handful of pine 
needles and smelt it greedily. And then in the distant paddock the 

tent shone like a golden poppy. 

Outside, the stars and the utter spell — magic mist moving 

mist over the whole world. Lying, her arms over her hea<^-she 
can see faintly, lik e a grey thought, the moon and the mist. They 
are hardlv distinguishable. She is not tired novr — only happy. She 
can see the poplar tree mirrored in the water. The grass is wet. 
There is the faintest sound of crickets. As she brushes her hair, 
a wave of cold air strikes her — damp cold fingers about her heart. 
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The sun comes. The poplar is green now. The dew shines on 
evei^'thing— a httle flock of geese and goslings float across the 
river. The mist becomes white, rises from the mountain ahead. 
There are the pines — and there just on the bank the flow ering 
manuka is a mass of wliite colour against the blue w^ater. A lark 
sings, tlie water bubbles. She can just see ahead the gleam of the 

rapids. The mist seems rising and falling. 

And now' the day fully enters with a duet for two oboes. Y ou 

hear it. 

Sunsliine— had there ever been such sunshine? They walked 
over the wet road through the pine trees. The sim gleamed 
golden, locusts crunched in the bushes. Through her thin blouse 
she felt it scorching her skin and w'as glad. 

December 17 In the train. Has there ever been a hotter day. 
The land parched — golden wdth heat. The sheep are sheltering in 
the shadow of the rocks. In the distance the liills are shimmering 
with the heat. M. & I sit opposite each other. I look perfectly 

charming. 


December 2S Once more I am in the train, with May Gilmour 
fhk time. I am rather amused and very happy. I know, or rather 
feel, that I shall have a good day, and that is -worth travelling 6000 
miles. But I wonder how' May Newanan will feel. I rather have a 
suspicion that she is ‘off’ me. But I hke me, so I am happy. I have 
spent since returning an idle w'eek, full of notliingness. Now 
before next Sunday w'e must be at something definite. Oh, the 
sea and Wagner together! I thank God that I have wnitten five 
poems. 

Evening. I spent it in the bush with her. She is extremely 
graceful, dressed in wliite. She floats along. We sit in the bush, 
she with the sunshine making her brown hair a lovely auburn — 
how' fascinating! But I feel quiet, [illegible] It is like a dream. The 
sea is tropically blue. There is a little island — Mana Island. At 
w'hiles through the bush w'e see a flax swamp, burnt to a red-lead 
(?) and then beyond it, the sea. In die bush is a great deal of fern. 
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Mv little pipi-u'harona is heard again and again. How hot the sand 
is ! It bums my foot through my brown shoes. I take off my hat 
and put on, rather like a Spanish lady, a httle brown veil. We talk 
music, chiefly MacdoweU and Chopin, and I, alas, feel a little 
superior. 

And that one soUtaiy tree. 

I ought to make a good author. I certainly have the ambition 
and the ideas. But have I the power to carry it aU through? Yes, 
if I get back, but not unless I do. But after all, why not? 

December 3 1 [Folloiving some attempts at a different script] I shall 
never, I shall never be able to change my handwriting. In the room 
below me a man is smoking a cigarette. The perfume floats through 
my wTndow, and I am besieged by so many memories that for a little 
space I forget to remember. Outside in the evening sky there is a 
wide Hghtness. In the garden next door the lawn is being mowed. 
I hear the sharp monotonous clattering sound of the machine. It is 
the 31st of December, very cool and quiet. The sounds of the 
lawn mower emphasise my rustic surroundings. And that 


1908 

January i The year has dawned — ^my year 1908. 

And a Happy New Year to you. Oh the sky, the great star, the 

light, the sound, the bitter sea. . . . 

Well — I have the brain and also die inventive faculty. 

What else is needed? 

Evidently, from the bare fact of the succeeding entries, her father had 
u-iihdratvn his provisional permission for Katherine to return to England, 
.ilpers Katherine Mansfield: A Biography (p. 99 ) tf^roms some 
light upon what had happened. Katherine appears to have u'ritten an 
impassioned account of an adventure after a dance which fell into her 
parents’ hands. \ot unnaturally, they thought twice about letting her loose. 
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Jattuary 23 I wait for Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford. 

Now there is Kathleen Smith’s sister, a pale slender girl, with 
long black hair, brushed back from her face— a most childish 
figure. She is with her brother and sister. She wears a cream satin 
opera coat, with long lace in the sleeves. The dull quiet house, the 
arum lifies on the balcony, the heavy furniture, the library full or 
dust, the faded photographs of her father, her mother’s father s, 
her quaint manners, insufficient food, and no dayhght. Such is the 
life to this Althea. Dickens, of course, Thackeray and Stevenson. 
Some letters, a great many old diaries. So she grows older, but 
into all this silence. The old servant and the decrepit terrible dogs 
with impossible names. The walks — ^very sedate; occasional rides 
in a tramcar; the feeble music. She plays on the piano. It has 
pleated satin let in at the rosewood back. Meagre fires, no visits, 
and a <mal1 bedroom with a httle white china angel holding holy 
water. The church, the romantic influence. How one day she puts 
two roses in her hair and stands in front of a mirror and sees that 

she is beautiful, 

February (?) Night. J’attends pour la premiere fois dans ma vie 
le crise de ma vie. As I wait, a flock of sheep pass down the street 
in the moonhght. I hear the cracking of the whip, and behind, the 
dark heavy cart — ^like a death cart, il me semble. And all in this 
sacrificial hght, I look lovely. I do not fear. I only feel. I pray the 
dear Lord I have not waited too long, for my soul hungers as my 
body all day has hungered and cried for him. Ah come now — ^soon. 
Each moment il me semble is a moment of supreme danger. But 
this man I love with all my heart, the other I do not even care 
about. It comes. I go to bed. 

In the pocket of an old coat I found one of Ariadne’s gloves — 
a cream suede glove fastening with two silver buttons. And it 
has been there two years. But still it holds some exquisite sug- 
gestion of Carlotta; still when I lay it against my check I can detect 
the secret of the perfume she affected. O Carlotta, have you 
remembered? We were floating down Regent Street in a hansom, 
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on cither side of us the blossoms of golden light, and ahead a ikde 

hilf-hoop oi a moon. 

R hrujr)' 10 I shall end— of course— by killing mysdfl 

Marili 1 S I purchase niy brilliance with my life— It were better 

that 1 were dead — really. . n . 

I am unlike others because I have experienced aU there u to 

experience. But there is no-one to help me. Of course Oscar- 

Dorian Gray has brought this S.S. to pass. 


.\ftiy I I am now much worse than ever. Madnes must lie this 
wav. Pull yourself up! 

May 17 9 p.m. Sunday night. Full Moon. 

Now to plan it. r l r e 1 u 

O Kathleen, do not weave any more ot these tearful meshes— 

for YOU have been so loathsomely unwise. Do take wisdom from 

all that YOU have and still must suffer. I really know that you cm t 

stav as YOU are now. Be good-for the love of God-^ 
brave, and do tell the truth more, and live a better life— 1 am tired 
of all this deceit— and the moon still shines— and die st^ are still 
there You’d better go and see the doctor tomorrow aTOUt yom 
heart-and then tr)' to solve all the siUy. drivelling problems. 
ans-ss-here. Don’t stay here- accept work— fight againtt 
As it is, with a rapidits^ unimaginable, you are going to the DeviL 
PuiL UP NOW YOURSELF. It is really most extraordin^ that I 
should feel so confident of dying of heart failure-and entirely 

Arthur’s fault.^ 


finished reading a book by Elizab^ Robii^ 
Really, a clever, splendid book; it creates m 
lOW er. I feel that I do now realise, dimly, wh^ 
re wiU be capable of. They truly as yet have 

11 r and OUT 


> The word is quiie pbinly WTinen 'Arthur’s'; brt I can 
name in the hectic drama of Katherine’s life at this period. 
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THE FREEDOM OF WOMEN 

emancipated country-pure nonsense! We 

the self-fashioned chains of slavery. Yes now I see that J 

self-fashioned, and must be self-removed. Eh 

is my ideal and ideas of hfe? Does Oscar-and there is a gardema 

yet ive beside my bed— does Oscar now keep so strong- 

hold in my soul? No; because I am growing capable ot seeing a 

wider vision— a httle Oscar, a little Symons, a Uttle 
—Ibsen, Tolstoi, Elizabeth Robins, Shaw, D’Annunzio, Meredi . 
To weave the intricate tapestry of one’s own life, it is well to take 
a thread from many harmonious skeins and to realise ^ ^ 

must be harmony. Not necessary to grow the sheep, comb the 
wool, colour and brand it— but joyfully take all that is ready, and 
with that saved time, go a great way further. Independence, 
resolve, firm purpose, and the gift of discrimination, mental 
clearness — ^here are the inevitables. Again, Will — the realisation 
that Art is absolutely self-development. The knowledge that 
genius is dormant in every soul— that that very mdividuaUty 
which is at the root of our being is what matters so poignantly. 


Here then is a Uttle summary of what I need — power, wealth 
and freedom. It is the hopelessly insipid doctrine that love is the 
only thing in the world, taught, hammered into women, from 
generation to generation, which hampers us so cruelly. ^iVe must 
get rid of that bogey — and then, then comes the opportunity of 

happiness and freedom. 

October 12 This is my unfortunate month. I dislike ex- 
ceedingly to have to pass through it; each day fills me with terror. 

December 21 I should Uke to write a Ufe much in the style of 
Walter Pater’s Child in the House. About a girl in Wellington; 
the singular charm and barrermess of that place — ^with cUmatic 
effects — ^wind, rain, spring, night — the sea, the cloud pageantry. 
And then to leave the place and go to Europe. To Uve there a 
dual existence — to go back and be utterly disillusioned, to find out 
the truth of aU — to return to London — to Uve there an existence so 
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full and strange that life itself seemed to greet her — and iU to the 
point of death return to W. and die there. A story— no, it would 
be a sketch, hardly that, more a psychological study — of the most 
erudite character — should fill it with climatic disturbance — and 
also of the strange longing for the artificial. I should call it Strife — 
and the child I should call— ah, I have it— I’d make her a half- 
caste Maori and call her Maata. Bring into it Warbrick the guide. 

Ei’entually Katherine was allowed to depart, with an allowance of 
1 100 a year. She sailed from Lyttleton in July, arriving in London on 
August 24, 1908, and went to live at Beauchamp Lodge, a hostel for 
women music-students. She lost no time in renewing her relations with 
Caesar^s faiiiily, udto were living at Carlton diill, and fell in love with 
Caesars brother. Garnet. He was now a violinist in a travelling opera 
company. She stayed uuth him in November in Hull. 

In spite of this, she suddenly married George Bowden, a teacher of 
sinoitw, on March 2, 1909; and as suddenly left him on the morning after. 
An account of this extraordinary episode will be found in Alpers (pp. 
113-119)- 5/'^ returned for a time to her lover, now at Liverpool. News 
of her marriage and separation reached New Zealand, and her mother 
came post haste to England to save what could be saved of the situation, 
arriving on May 27. Alpers says that her mother was ignorant of the 
fact that her daughter was pregnant. It may be so; but it is scarcely cred- 
ible that Katherine herself was ignorant of it, as he suggests. Mrs. Beau- 
champ, having taken her daughter to Bavaria, and arranged for her to 
stay in a convent there, left for New Zealand on June 10. 

1909 

Brussels: Friihling 1909- 

Lovehest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough 
And stands about the woodland ride 


Good Friday It is the evening of Good Friday; the day of ^ 
the vear, surely, the most significant. I always, always feel the 
nail-prints in my hands, the sickening thirst in my throat, the 
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THE DREAM CHILD 

agony of Jesus. He is surely not dead, and surely all we love who 
have died are close to us. Grandmother and Jesus and all of them. 
Only lend me your aid. I thirst too — I hang upon the Cross. Let 
me be crucified— so that I may cry ‘It is finished*. 

I could find no rest. 

Tossed, and turned, and cried aloud ‘I suffer . 

In my tortured breast 

Turned the knife, and probed the flesh more deeply 

Life seemed like a wall, 

Brick and fouled and grimed 

Oh dehcate branches, reaching up for the sun ! 

The plants on tiptoe, stretching up to the Hght ! 

I cannot say it now. Maybe I shall be able to, much later. In an 
agony I shall suddenly express myself It is the joy of self- 
expression. 

Do you see him? 

Look, in the half-hght here, 

High behind the curtain hanging there, 

See how it swings and trembles. 

Oh woman, do not cry upon him so. 

It is the wind that makes the curtain blow, 

PiQow thy head upon my barren breast. 

The child ! he comes and stands beside my chair, 

Then claps his hands upon my eyes. Who*s there, 
Motherling?* ‘iVe no notion — ^It*s not you,' 

The child — ^he came into this room to-night, 

Groping his way. ‘Why haven’t you a Hght, 

Mother?’ ‘My eyes were tired with weeping, dear.’ 

‘I’m not afraid of dark if you stay here.’ 

(Oh, the thought in heart and brain 
He cannot see the Hght again.) 
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I Ikh prcsvcd his hands Wy eyes 

I'lhcrlini!, ^ucssl It never could b<iy^u 
th no! Thro: guesses.' Wait then, that's 

cs'iilv hands to bring her calm. a 

Folded closelv. palm to palm. , 



The child— he shyly stixxi in tront ot ine 
‘Am 1 tex-o big to sit upon your knee. 

g?" I'm too tired for any fun. 

If Fni too heavy — No, my little son . 

The blood within her veins ran cold; 

Light he was— so light— to hold. 

The child— he hid his face against my breast 
Crving *Oh, mother let me rest . 



..... ...n, 

■ i 

; 4: iv-rifi. ‘T{t*r I 





In the train to Harsvich. 1 am afraid 1 really am nofat all my«lt. 
So here I am. I took a drug this afternoon and slept tiU 
then Ida woke me. Still half asleep, and. tcmbly tired, hp^^. 
had some supper,— she most excited at the prospect ot 
awav again and stiU on the spur ot the moment T^e the tr^ 

to Liverpool St. Bought a second-class ticket an 
out still but unable to sleep. The carnage is full but Gamic lice 
that I am going home. To escape England— it is my great desire. I 
Se England, h is a dark nighE Ml of r^. T^ere . a « 
opposite me in a red cloak sleeping: she shakes her hair jmt as 
did when I was a girl in Brussels so many years ;^o. ^ 

eree^n silk scarf and a dark brossm hat svith a [i/%iWc] of didl pink. 

Morning in the B™.vcto. I have 
Aougit I have sM to mtolerable 



, .ej^ 
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HOMELESS AND ILL 

and very suddenly amused— at everybody. I have just washed and 
brushed my hair. The people ! Oh, the fat lady in pink wool— ye 
Gods ! And the other precious old EngHsh governess who intends 
staying at a convent just outside Brussels, Everybody tliinks I am 

French. I must go to Cook s and see about everything. 

April 29 In this room. Almost before this is written I shall 

read it from another room, and such is Hfe. Packed agam, I leave 
for London. Shall I ever be a happy woman again? Je ne pense 
pas, je ne veux pas. Oh, to be in New York! Hear me! I can t rest. 

That’s the agonizing part. 

’Tis a sweet day, brother — but I see it not. My body is so selt- 
consdous. Je pense of all the frightful things possible— ‘all this 
filthiness’. Sick at heart, till I am physically sick— with no home, 
no place in which I can hang up my hat and say here I belong, for 
there is no such place in the wide world for me. But atteiidez. 
you must not eat, and you had better not sleep! No good looking 

‘fit’ and feeling dead. 

In the train to Anvers. I love Belgium, for I love green and 
mauve. I wonder when I shall sit and read aloud to my httle son. 

The following is apparently an unposted letter to her lover. It is 
headed ‘A C.F. letter. Night'. 

June 1909 It is at last over, this wearisome day, and dusk is 
beginning to sift in among the branches of the drenched chestnut 
tree. I think I must have caught cold in my beautiful exultant 
walk yesterday, for today I am ill. After I wrote to you, I began to 
work but could not — and so cold. Fancy wearing two pairs of 
stockings and two coats and a hot-water bottle in June, and 
shivering. ... I think it is the pain that makes me shiver and feel 
diz2y. To be alone all day, in a house whose every sound seems 
foreign to you, and to feel a terrible confusion in your body which 
affects you mentally, suddenly pictures for you detestable inci- 
dents, revolting personalities, which you only shake off^ to find 
recurring again as the pain seems to diminish and grow worse 
again. Alas ! I shall not walk with bare feet in wild woods again. 
Not until I have grovm accustomed to the climate. . . . 
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The onlv adorable thing I can imagine is for my Grandmother 
to put me to bed and bring me a bowl of hot bread and milk, and 
standins, her hands folded, the left thumb over the right, say in 
her adomble voice: ‘There, darling, isn’t that nice?’ Oh, what a 
miracle of happiness that would be! To wake later to find her 
turning down tlie bedclothes to see if your feet were cold, and 
wrapping them up in a Htde puik singlet, softer than a cat s fur. . . . 

Some day w^hen I am asked: ‘Mother, where was I bom?’ and 
I answer: ‘In Bavaria, dear,’ I shall feel again, I think, this coldness 

mental — heart coldness, hand coldness, soul coldness. 

I am not so sad tonight. It is only that I feel so desper- 
atelv the need of speech— the comdction that you are present . . . . 

That is all. 

Sunday Morning Yet another Sunday. What has this day not 
brought us both? For me it is fidl of sweemess and ^guisL 

Glasgow-Liverpool-Carlton Hill-OHr House. It is r^g 

again todav — -just a steadv persistent rain that seems to drift one 
from one memors- to the other. When I had finished my letter to 
vou I went dotsm to supper, drank a Uttle soup, md the old 
Doctor next me suddenly said: ‘Please go to bed now and I went 
like a lamb and drank some hot milk. It was a mght of agcmy. 
When I felt morning was at last come, I Hghted a candle, looked 
at tlie watch, and found it was just a quarter to melve Now I 
know what it is to fight a drug. Veronal was on the teble by my 
bed. Obhvion-deep sleep-think of it! But I didnt take any. 

Now I am up and dressed, proppmg 

U'arishofcn: Bayern: July 4, 1909- 

Far in a western brookland 

That bred me long ago 
The poplars stand and tremble 

1 used to know. . . * 

He hears: long since forgotten 
In fields where I was knossm. 
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THE GRANDMOTHER 


Here I lie down in London 
And turn to rest alone. 

Ich muss streiten um vergessen zu konnen; ich muss bekampfen, 
um mich selbst wieder achten zu konnen. Ich muss mich nutzlich 
machen, lun wieder an das Leben glauben zu konnen. 

Ich mil arbeiten, ich will mit dem Gluck, um die Zufriedenheit 

kampfen. n • i •• r 

'Wir mussen jeder allein sein — allein arbeiten, allein kampien, 

lun imsere Kraft, unsere Opferwilhgkeit zu beweisen. 

The Grandmother. 

Underneath the cherry trees 

The grandmother in her hlac printed gown 

Carried Little Brother in her arms. 

A wind, no older than Little Brother, 

Shook the branches of the cherry trees 
So that the blossom snowed on her hair 
And on her faded hlac gown 
And all over Little Brother. 

I said ‘May I see? ’ 

She bent down and Hfted a comer of his shawl. 

He was fast asleep. 

But his mouth moved as if he were kissing. 

‘Beautiful!’ said the Grandmother, nodding and smiling. 

But my hps quivered. 

And looking into her kind face 
I wanted to be in the place of Little Brother, 

To put my arms round her neck 

And kiss the two tears that shone in her eyes. 

(1909) 

shortly afterwards, K. M., who passionately desired to have her baby, 
had a miscarriage. ‘Finding the loss unbearable, she craved a child to take 
the place of her own. . . . Ida Baker, charged with f tiding one, found 
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Walter, a little boy who lived in a mews off Welbeck Street and had 
lately been ill. Walter went to IVa risliofen for several weeks, and was 
nursed back to health by Sally, as he called Katherine.’ {Alpers, 

p. 125). 

1910-1911 

In January 1910, Katherine returned to London, and apparently re- 
turned for a little while to her husband, at whose suggestion she took 
some of the stories, written in Bavaria, to The New Age. A. R. Orage, 
the editor, welcomed them. 

In the spring she underwent a painful operation for peritonitis. A dif- 
ficult convalescence at Rottingdean was complicated by rheumatic fever. 
When Katherine returned to London, she went to Iwe in Cheyne Walk, 
where she formed a friendship with William Orton, who gave an 
account of it in his autobiographical novel. The Last Romantic. 

At the beginning of 1911 Katherine moved to Clovelly Mansions in 

the Grays Inn Road. According to Alpers {p. 139) she was with child 
again in the spring. Alpers indicates that the pregnancy was terminated 
by an abortion. Whether or not this is true— and I personally am scep- 
tical, for there is evidence that the previous operation made it very im- 
probable that she should hear a child— there is no doubt that the con- 
sequences of these two operations {if there were two) tvere of great 
psychological importance in Katherines life. The chattces of a child were 
now remote. Katherine spent much of her secret life in hoping against 
hope for the child ivhich never came. 

1910 I have a perfectly frantic desire to write something really 
fine— and an inability to do so which is infinitely distressing, ^ 
you may imagine. However, let’s make the attempt even though 

it should come to nothing at all great. 

March 14 This almost mad longing to work is gnawing at 

me it was as though some insidious and terrible worm ate 

and ate at my heart. A fnghtful intolerable agony overcame 

me. 
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Along the Gray s Inn Road, i i i i 

Over an opaque sky grey clouds moving heavily like the wings 
of tired birds. Wind blowing: in the naked light buildmgs and 
people appear suddenly grotesque— too sharply modelled, malic- 
iously tweaked into being. ^ d j t 

A little procession wending its way up die Gray s Irm Road. In 

front, a man between the shafts of a hand-barrow that creaks 
under the weight of a piano-organ and two bundles. The man is 
small and greenish brown, head loUing forward, face covered 
with sweat. The piano-organ is bright red, with a blue and gold 
’dancing picture’ on either side. The bundle is a woman. You see 
only a black mackintosh topped with a sailor hat; die Httle bundle 
she holds has chalkwhite legs and yellow boots dangling from the 
loose ends of the shawl. Followed by two small boys, who walk 
with short steps, staring intensely at the ground, as though afraid 
of stumbling over their feet. 

No word is spoken; they never raise their eyes. And this silence 
and preoccupation gives to their progress a strange dignity. 

They are like pilgrims straining forward to Nowhere, dragging, 
and holding to, and following after that bright red, triumphant 
thing with the blue and gold ‘dancing picture’ on either side. 

The following entries are derive dfrorn the late William Ortofi^s The 
Last Romantic. There is no reason to doubt their authenticity, Orton 
is Michael; Lais is a girl with udwrn he toas in love. Whether Katherine 
actually spelt her name Catherine at this timey I cannot say, 

September 6, 1911, Wednesday Michael came yesterday after- 
noon and asked me for Black Opal [a ring she had given liim that 
they shared as a sort of talisman] . I quickly took Black Opal off my 
finger. He was dressed in pale grey with that dehghtful vivid tie, 
I promised to see him later at Queen’s Hall — yes, yes, I wished to 
go. When the bells were striking five the Man came to sec me. 
He gathered me up in his arms and carried me to the Black Bed. 
Very brown and strong was he. , . . It grew dark. I crouched 
against him like a wild cat. Quite impersonally I admired my 
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silver stockings bound beneadi the knee with spiked ribbons, my 
yellow suede shoes fringed with white fur. How vicious I looked! 
We made love to each other like mo wild beasts. Very late at 
night we sat under a tree in the Park. The moon shone under the 
branches of fast-tvithering trees. The grass smelled of earth. In 
deep shadow lovers lay entwined. But all about me was Michael. 
He came towards me — passed me by, paused, Ughting a cigarette 
—I saw him far in the distance— his footsteps were lightly passing 
on the road behind me — wanted to spring to my feet and cr)'^ to 
the moon je veux mourir, je veux mourir’ — wanted to wring 
hands and rock to and fro and weep and then I grew ^uite 

calm and still He came home with me for one moment. I Ht 

a candle the world faded away. I acted. He tore my clothes from 

shoulders. I laughed — bent forw ard graceful and hthe 
blew out the candle and stood naked to the waist in the moon-Ut 
room. ‘My beautiful, my ^vonder!’ He knelt before me, his arms 
round my body. I crushed him against me — shook back my hair 
and laughed at the moon. I felt mad with passion — wanted to 

kill By and by he left me. 

This morning I spread the pictures of St. Malo on the writing 
desk; I turned the leaves of his sketch book. My love for Michael 
has changed: it is become more imperative and compelling. 
Sometimes I think hopelessly that we will never be togedier— yet 
if there is any truth left in me I know that only together shall we 
two create and be fulfilled the one in the other. Michael and my- 
self alone are truthful I ivant to begin another life; this one is 

worn to tearing point , 1 1 -i j 

I am very lonely and ill today. Outside my wmdow the build- 
ings are wneathed in mist. There is a sharp rappmg sound ^d the 
cr\' of voices from the timber yard — drowTied men are building a 
raft under the sea. I He face dotswards in the green water, idly 
swinging, but tliey do not see and only my shadow touches them. 

The year is drawing to a close. 

The world is beautiful tonight 
So many stars shine in the sky, 
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MICHAEL AND LAIS 

And homeward, Hghtly hand in hand 
The happy people pass me by 

I lose my way down every path 
I stumble over every stone 
And every gate and every door 
Is locked ’gainst me alone. 

K. M. 6 Sept. 1911. 

Lais has just been. She is so beautiful that I see no other beauty, 
and content myself with the sweet Lais. Her shm body in the grey 
frock— her hands cradling her vivid hair— she lay on the yellow 
pillows. When her voice speaks in laughter and her eyes shine, 
and a pink colour floods her cheeks, and her mouth is red as 
berries, I understand all the milhons of reasons why God set die 
sun in the sky — that it might shine one day through closed cur- 
tains and hght the beauty of Lais. W^e are the three etermries— — 
Michael and Lais and I. For Michael is darkness and light and Lais 
is flame and snow and I am sea and sky. O, what a pity she is not a 

princess with Httle white boots tipped with ermine and a silver 

shirt and a blue petticoat embroidered with pink apple blossom 
and a long flowing gown of pale green velvet worked with 
golden dragons and lined with vivid orange. A Hve snake for her 
girdle with eyes made of diamond-shaped emeralds — her hair 
flowing and caught at the ends with tassels of pink corals. She 
would ride in an ebony sleigh lined with the feathers of wild 
parrots — ^flamingoes would fly over her head for a canopy. One 
day she shall be my inspiration for fairy tales. 

Midnight Apres tout I Hve merely from day to day — taking, 
in everything apart from my work, the line of least resistance for 
the sake of my work. Do other artists feel as I do — the driving 
necessity — the crying need — the hounding desire that [will] 
never be satisfied— that knows no peace? I beheve there was a 
time when I might have stopped myself, and days even weeks 
would have drifted by — ^but now there is not an hour. I breathe 
it in the air. I am saturated with it. Then Catherine what is your 
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xiltiniate desire — to what do you so passionately aspire? To write 
books and stories and sketches and poems. 

October 29 The Miracle of Miracles has happened: my life is 
over and I am at Peace. I am xsTiting in Michael’s book; it is late 
niaht — tomorrow I shall be far awav. Look upon me, Michael — 
for it is not enough I make these statements; I have a fancy that it 
might be interesting to you to see in blinding Hght your Cather- 
ine. I am become a htde child again. I know not the world, the 
flesh and the de\dl. I Hve only, only in my imagination. All my 
feeliuos are tliere and my desires and my ambitions. It is not that I 
wish so much to renounce the world — ^it has gone. I have left it — 
one httle step — I did not even look or know — and now where I 
am in mv secret unseen place I shall abide. 


1912-1913 

.df the end oj 191 1 Katherine and I met at the house of Ik . L. George. 
The meeting and its conseijnences are described in Between Two 
Worlds. At the end of April 1912 I became a lodger in her flat, and after 
some weeks f her lover. The following fragment cfher journal relates to 
the former phase oj our relations. 

Just as she was making some tea, he came in and she called; 
goini^ to the door and seeing him standing in the passage. Hullo! 
thev said. He came in. She said, ‘Like some tea?’ Yes, he would. 
He’d met Jo Simpson out — she must meet Jo. They drank tea out 
of bowls and started talking and smoking. He told her his life, she 
told him hers. She went over to the window and called out Come 
over here!’ He saw^ the sea and a ship. Yes, so did she. It moved— 
with sails. Thev leaned trom the w'indow^ and talked a great deal. 
Then she said, i’m going to bed. Goodnight!’ ‘Goodnight! You 
would hke a big coatr*’ ‘No thanks — at any rate I ve got mine. 
But how charming he looked, with his great umbrella furled 

and w alking like a god. 
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WORDSWORTH AND DOROTHY 

December 1913 we went to live in Paris, where I hoped to be able to 
make a living. My hope was disappohtted, and at the end of two months 
I had to return to London. In Paris I renewed my friendship with Francis 

Carco. 


1914 

January. Paris. 

(At die top of accounts beginning Tea, Chemist, Marmalade.) 

Tea, the chemist and marmalade — 

Far indeed to-day iVe strayed, 

Through paths untrodden, shops unbeaten, 

And now the bloody stuff is eaten. 

The chemist, the marmalade and tea, 

Lord, how nice and cheap they be ! 

Tips and fares and silly femmes 
Have skipped about my day like lambs, 

And great their happiness increased 
Since I am the one who has been fleeced ! 

‘ “In Russia’’, Tchehov said to Gorky, “an honest man is a sort 
of bogey that nurses frighten children with.” It is wonderful how 
like Gorky Tchehov talked when he talked to Gorky’ [George 

I’d hke to follow that ‘lead’. 

‘A calm, irresistible well-being — almost mystic in character, 
and yet doubtless connected with physical conditions’ [Dorothy 
Wordsworth* s Journal). 

Writes Dorothy: 

Wilham (P.G.) is very well. 

And gravely bhtlie — you know Ins way — 

Talking with woodruff and harebell 
And idling all the summer day 
As he can well afford to do. 

(P.G. for that again.) For who 
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Is more Dhinelv Entitled to? 

He rises and breakfasts sharp at seven, 
Then pastes some fem-fronds in his book. 
Until his milk comes at eleven 
With two fresh scones baked by the cook 
And then he paces in the sun 
Until we dine at half past one. 

‘God and the cook are yciy good,’ 
Laughs Wilham, relishing his food. 
(Sometimes the te-ars rush to my eyes: 
How kind he is, and oh, how wise!) 
After, he sits and reads to me 
Until at four we take our tea. 

Mv dear, vou hardlv would beheve 
That William could so si^la att ^ 

Over a simple, childish tale 
How *Mar\' trod upon the Snail, 

Or Titde Ernie lost his Pail . 

And then perhaps a good half-mile 
He walks to get an appetite 
For supper, which we take at night 
In the substantial countr\' style. 

Bv nine he’s in bed and fast asleep, 

Not snoring, dear, but veiv' deep. 

Oh, very deep asleep indeed. . . . 

And so on ad lih. What a Pa man! 


I am eoing to read Goethe. Except for a few poems, I know 
nothing of his tvell. I shall read Poetry and Truth immediately. 

‘When all is done human Ufe is at its greatest and best but a litde 
froward chUd to be played with, and humoured a little, to keep it 

quiet until it falls asleep, and then the care is over (Temple). 
That’s the sort of strain— not for what it says and means, but for 

die ‘lilt’ of it— that sets me writing. 
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THE CHILD IN MY ARMS 


Thp Child in t 7 ty Arms. , . 

^ ‘ WiU you touch me with the child in my arms, is no mere 

olelrntX. Change the ‘will’ into ‘can’ and it’s tie/, sehr t,ef! I was 

dunking just now . . . that I hardly dare give rein to iny 

play with h now and lose myself in it and kiss it and inake it laugh. 

And I’d use a child as my guard agamst my deepest teehng. 

When I felt: ‘No, I’U think no more of tbs; it s mtolerable and 

unbearable, I d dance the baby. r ~ 

That’s true, I thmk, of all, all women. And it accounts for the 

curious look of security that you see m young mothers: they are 
safe from any ultimate state of feelmg because of the cbld m their 
arms. And it accounts also for the women who call men chi - 
dren’. Such women fill themselves with their men— gorge them- 
selves really into a state of absolute heartlessness. Watch the sly, 
satisfied smile of women who say ‘Men are nothing but babies . 

‘They were neither of them quite enough in love to i^^agme 
that £3503^ year would supply them with all the comforts of Hfe 
Qane Austen’s Elinor and Edinard), My God! say I. 


I went to J.’s room and looked through the window. It was 
evening, with httle hght, and what was there was very soft the 
Freak Hour when people never seem to be quite in focus. I 
watched a man walking up and down the road and he looked 
lik e a fly walking up a wall — and some men straining up with a 
barrow — all bottoms and feet. In the house opposite, at a ground- 
floor window, heavily barred, sat a Httle dark girl in a grey shawl 
reading a book. Her hair was parted down the middle: she had a 
small, oval face. She was perfectly charming, so set in the window 
with the shining white of the book. I felt a sort of Spanish infatu- 
ation. ... 

It is as though God opened his hand and let you dance on it a 
Httle, and then shut it up tight — so tight that you could not even 
cry. . . , The wind is terrible to-night. I am very tired — but I can t 
go to bed. I can’t sleep or eat. Too tired. 
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‘It was the touch ot art that P. was sulTmng, the mexonhie 
magic touch that still transforms m spue of m; that never heiicitci 
ti> test and cxamuic the matenaU it lias to tromniute, but never 
fads to transmute them,* 


By the etiJ of Fehruary 1914 ur haJ returmd io Lemdon, wtth ^try 
little hut the ilothes ire stood in, for a feu* weeks we Itrrd tn a JumishtJ 
fhit in Ikaufort Mansions, Chelsea, from the hack windows one had a 
oiew of a timber-yard and a cemetery. 


.4 Dream, 

March 6 K. T. [Katicj and her sister were walking down 1 
road that was bounded on one side by a high hill and had on the 
other a deep ravine. So deep w'as the ravine that tire cliffs at its 
base shone like points ot tcctli, sharp and tiny. Her sister was VTrv' 
frightened and climg to her arm, trembling and ming. So K.T. 
hid her terror and said, ‘It is all right. It is perfectly all right. She 

had a little black fur muff slipped over one hand. 

Suddenly there came driving tow’ards them a chariot like the 
one in her blue Latin book, drawm by six stumpy horses and 
driven by a charioteer in a skull cap. They came at a tiirious 
gallop, but the charioteer was calm; a quiet e\ 4 l smile dyed his lips. 
*Oh, K.T.! Oh, K.T.! Tm frightened,’ sobbed her sister. 

‘It*s quite all right. It’s pcrtectly all right,’ scolded K.T. 

But as she watched the chariot a strange thing took place. 
Though the horses maintained their tearing gallop, they were not 
coming towards her and her sister, but were galloping backwards, 
while tlic charioteer smiled as though with deep satisfaction. 
K.T. put her little black muff over her sister’s face. ‘They’re gone. 
They’re quite gone. But now the deafening clatter came from 
behind tliem like the sound of an army of horsemen in clashing 
armour. Louder and louder and nearer and nearer came the noise. 
Oh, K.T.! Oh, K.T.!’ moaned her sister and K.T. shut her Ups, 
only pressing her sister’s arm. The noise w^as upon them— m a 

moment — now. ^ 

And nothing passed but a black horse as tall as a house with a 
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remorse 

dark serene rider in a wide hat, gliding “ 

through dark water, and gliding importantly down the hill 
sight was so fearful diat K.T. knew she dreamed. I must wake up 
at once.’ And she made every effort to shut her eyes and shake 
away the scene, but it would not go. She tried to call and s ic c 

screamed without a sound imtil at last she felt her bed and hftc 
her head into die burning dark of the bedroom. 

The Toothache Sunday. . 

Ah, why can’t I describe all that happens! I think quite seriously 

diatL.M. and I are so extraordinarily interesting. It is not while 
the thing is happening diat I diink diat, but the significance is near 
enough to bite its heels and make me start, too. Have I ruined her 
happy hfe? Am I to blame? When I sec her pale and so tired that 
she shuffles her feet as she walks when she comes to me— drenched 
after tears; when I see the buttons hanging off her coats and her 
skirt tom — ^why do I call myself to account for all this, and feel 
that I am responsible for her? She gave me die gift of herself. 
‘Take me, Karie. I am yours. I will serve you and walk in your 
ways, Katie.’ I ought to have made a happy being of her. I ought 
to have ‘answered her prayers . They cost me so little and they 
were so humble. I ought to have probed my own worthiness of a 

disciple. Yes, I am altogether to blame. 

Sometimes, I excuse myself: ‘We were too much of an age. I 
was experimenting and being hurt w'hen she leaned upon me. I 
couldn’t have stopped the sacrifice if I’d wanted to — but it s all 
prevarication. To-night I saw her all drawn up with pain, and I 
came from Jack’s room to see her crouched by my fire like a little 
animal. So I helped her to bed on die sofa and made her a hot 
drink and brought her some rugs and my dark eider-down. And 
as I tucked her up, she was so touching — her long fair hair — so 
familiar , remembered for so long — drawn back from her face 
that it was easy to stoop and kiss her, not as I usually do, one Uttle 
half-kiss, but quick loving kisses such as one deUghts to give a 
tired child. ‘Ohl’ she sighed, ‘I have dreamed of this.’ (All the 
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while I was faintly revolted.) ‘Oh!’ she breathed, when I asked 
her if she was comfortable. ‘This is Paradise, beloved!’ Good 
God! I must be at ordinary times a callous brute. It is “e fot 
time in all these years that I have leaned to her and kissed her Me 
that. I don’t know why I always shrink ever so famdy from her 

touch. I could not kiss her Ups. ^ 

Ah, how I long to talk about it, sometimes— not for a moment, 

but until I am tired out and have got nd of the burden of memory. 

It is ridiculous in me to expect Jack to undersmd or to sym- 

pathize; and yet when he doe 
dreadfiiUy wTetched— mainly nernaos 
abihtv to enchant him. 

Lifted her poor face all stamed and p; , . - , - , 

Her bodv was obedient, but how slowly and gravely it obe>'ed, 

as though protesting against the urge of her brave sp^t. 

There was no sound in the room but her qmet S 

the fluttering rush of the fire and the sting of the ram on the gl^. 

ska. was gri and folded except for one lane of pale red fin^ 

*'conKM 'rstand outside and bathe and bask in the light fct 
feU from Katies warm bright widows, 

voice of her darling among other voices and to look tor Her 
darling’s gracious shadow. 






The sicw from my ssdndow this morning is so 
cxcitine. A high wind is blou-ing and the glass is dashed with 
In the timber-yard beside the cemeters' there are large poo 

wTtcr and smoke blows from. ... «4#nrirr 

Tl,; Us, Fridup Ttvday the world is tnactag- 1 J 

is it that sometl^g wWch 

middle of it I looked out and saw the workme g 
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musical people 


They had Ughted a fire and sat on a board balanced by two barrels 
They were eating and smoking and cutting up sandwiches. I 
really have a faint idea that it might send one mad. 

March 19 Dreamed about New Zealand. Very delightful. 

March 20 Dreamed about N.Z. again-one of the painful 
dreams when I’m tliere and hazy about my return ticket. 


March 21 Travelled witli two brown women, ^ 

basket of chickweed on her arm, tlie other a basket of datfodi s. 
They both carried babies bound, somehow, to tliem with a torn 
shawl. Neat spare women with combed and braided hair. They 
sluna talk at each other across the bus. Then one woman took a 
piece of bread from her sagging pocket and gave it to the baby, the 
other opened her bodice and put the cliild to her breast. They sat 
and rocked their knees and darted tlieir quick eyes over the bus 
load. Busy and indifferent they looked. 

March 22 W^ent to the Albert Hall witli Beatrice Campbell. 
A bad, dull concert. But I thought all tlie wliile that I d rather be 
with musical people than any others, and that they’re mine, really. 
A \dolinist (miles away) bent lus head and his hair grew hke 
G.’s;^ that made me think so, I suppose. I ought to be able to 

write about them wonderfully. 


March 23 When I get by myself, I am always more or less 
actively miserable. Nobody knows, or could, what a weight L. 
is upon me. She simply drags me dowm and then sits on me, calm 
and page. The strongest reason for my happiness in Paris was that 
1 w’as safe from her. If it were not for J. I should Hve quite alone. 
It’s raining; I have a cold and my fire has gone out. Sparrows out- 
side are cheeping like chickens. Oh heavens! what a different 
scene the sound recalls! The warm sun, and the tiny yellow balls, 
so dainty, treading down tlie grass blades, and Sheehan giving me 
the smallest chick wrapped in a flannel to carr)^ to the kitchen fire.^ 

^Garnet Tro well’s. 

^Patrick Sheehan was the coachman-gardener at ChesneyW^old, Karori. He is described 
in a ^d\^d piece, About Pat, wTitten in 1905 (see the StWffcook) and was the original of Pat 
in Prelude. 


E 
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March 24 Mother’s birthday. I woke at 2 o’clock and got up 
and sat on the box of the wdndow thinking of her. I would love 
to see her again and the httle fcovm between her brows, and to 
hear her voice. But I don’t think I ^^nll. My memorv^ of her is so 
complete that I don t think it will be disturbed. 

The P.’s dined with us last night. It was duU. They are worthy 
and pleasant, but Mrs. P. is a w^eight, and P. makes me feel old. 
He only likes me because of what I used to be like, and he t h i nks 
the ^normal’ me abnormally cjuiet and a bit lifeless. I don t want 
to see them again. Thank God! there s a sprinkle of sun to-day. 

The river to-night was low and the Httle walls and towers and 
chimnevs on the opposite bank black against the night. I keep 
thinking of Pam and money. I am getting all my spring out of the 

sunsets. 







25 Ida and I traveUed miles to-day. 

now and again when I looked up, I kept seeing the 

squares with their butterfly leaves just ready to fly. We met near 
the old haunts— Queen Anne Street— and walked in one of the 
httle lanes and short cuts that we know so well— side by si 
talking. ‘Let me tie your veil,’ and I stop; she ti 
on a2;ain. In the Persian shop she leaned againf 
silk curtain. She was ver\^ pale, and her black hat 
mous, and she kept wanting to buy me ‘these 
soft thev are’, and smiling and speaking just ab< 

jf 

tiredness. 






March z6 New Moon, 6h. 9m. p.m. (I didn t see it, 

Ida and I took the tram to Claphani. She left at about 9 p.^ 
has-incr dressed me. When I leave her hands I feel hung with 
^^•rea^. A silly, unreal evening at Miss R.’s. Pretty rooms and 
nrettv people, prem* coffee, and cigarettes out of a silver tanked. 
A sort of sham Meredith atmosphere lurking. Amber Reeves has 
a pert, nice face-that was aU. I was NVTetched. I have nothing to 
sav to ‘charming’ women. I feel like a cat among tigers. The ladies. 

<0 

Mt wis not djsturbca. Katherine did not see her mother again. 
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A CAT AMONG TIGERS 

left to themselves, talked ghosts and child-beds. I am wretchedly 
unhappy among everybody — and the silence. . . . 

March 27 J’s pubHc examination. He went off half-crying 
because he had not sent the urgent work that kept him all yester- 
day to the post. I am waiting for Ida to come. She s very late. 
Everything is in a state of suspense — even birds and chimneys. 

Frightened in private. 

At the Istst moment Ida never said Good-bye at all but took 
the fiddle and ran. I walked away down some narrow streets, 
large drops of rain fell. I passed some packing warehouses, and the 
dehcious smell of fresh wood and straw reminded me of W elling- 
ton. I could almost fancy a saw-mill. In the evening the Campbells , 
and the httle parrot swinging on a wire. 

March 28 Put my clothes in order. The crocuses in Battersea 
Park reminded me of autumn in Bavaria. The ground is wet, and 
it looks as though winter were going — ^the grass long and green 
among the trampled flowers. Birds are far more savage-looking 
than the wildest beasts. Thinking of a forest of wild birds — or if 
the birds ‘turned’ even here. I want to get alone. The magnolia 

conspicua is in bud. 

March 29 J. would really think me important if I brought him 
jT s. d. He thinks he is far and away the first fiddle. How he’d 
love to boast of what I got out of a play. That’s why I am going 
to start one to-day. I’ll sweat my guts out tiU I bring it off, too. A 
hideous day. 

March 30 ‘I am afraid you are too psychological, Mr. Temple.*^ 
Then I went off and bought the bacon. 

March 31 A splendid fine morning, but as I know I have to go 
out and change the cheque and pay the bills, I can do nothing and 
I feel wretched. Life is a hateful business, there’s no denying it. 
When G. and J. were talking in the Park of physical well-being 

*An allusion to Maurice Temple, a character in a novel I was writing at this time, called 
Still Ufe. 
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and of how they could still look forward to ‘parties’, I nearly 
groaned. And I am sure J.. could get a great deal of pleasure out of 
pleasant societ)’. I couldn’t. I’ve done with it, and can’t contact it 
at all now. I had so much rather lean idly over the bridge and 
watch the boats and the free, unfamihar people and feel the wind 
l^low. No, I hate societ\'. The idea of the play seems perfect tnpe 

to-day. 

April I Spent another frightful day. Nothing helps or could 
help me except a person who could guess. And J. is far too 
absorbed in his o^^^l affairs poor dear, to ever do so. Also, he 
doesn’t consider other people within his reach, psychologically 
speaking. As long as one’s mood isn’t directed towards or against 
him, he’s quite unconscious and unsuspicious. V ery sane, but lonely 
and difficult for me to understand. Saw Campbell and talked 
/ s. d. Went for a walk and had some vague comfort given by 
some children and the noise of the water like rising waves. 

April 2 I have begun to sleep badly again and I ve decided to 
tear up evers'thing that I’ve WTritteh and start again. I m sure that is 
best. This rffiseiy’ persists, and I am so tired under it. If I could 
write with my old fluenc\' for one day, the spell would be broken. 
It’s the continual effort— the slow building-up of my idea and 
then, before mv eves and out of my power, its slow dissolving. 


April 3 Went for a walk by the river this evening and watched 
the boats. Two had red sails and one had white. The trees Me 
budding almost before one’s eyes in this warm weather— big 
white buds like birds on the chesmut trees, and round trees just 
sprinkled %%-ith green. The world is exceedingly lovely. My let^ 
to L.M. was a great effort. She seemed somehow out of the 

runnine’- But then so does cver)ffiody. I feel a r^ 
people closing over me. I could not bear them. I ^^nsh I bved on a 

barge, witli Jack for a husband and a little boy for a son. 


^^pn74 Wonai 
Went out to spend 
knowTi a more hid 


. I id. 


this morning, to my 
left it unspent. But I 


isn t 




A SUNSET 


satirical is really true for me to write just now. If I try to find 
things lovely, I turn pretty-pretty. And at the same time I am so 
frightened of writing mockery for satire that my pen hovers and 
won’t settle. Dined with CampbeUs and Drey. Afterwards to 
Cafe Royal. The sheep were bleating and we set up a feeble 
counterpart. Saw a frgbt. The woman with her back to me her 
arms crooked sharp at the elbows, her head thrust out, like a big 

bird. D. is frightened. 

April 5 No bird sits a tree more proudly than a pigeon. It 
looks as though placed there by the Lord. The sky was silky blue 
and white, and the sun shone through the Uttle leaves. But the 
children, pinched and crooked, made me feel a bit out of love 
with God. I reahsed last night, more than ever, when I tried to 
explain myself to Jack, and saw liis incredulity, how profoimdly I 
love him. N^ot for "what I d have him, and in spite of himself 
sometimes, he really is my mate. I love him to the inmost. 

April 6 I went out with], to find a shop; but instead we came 
to Swan Walk and passed and remarked the dehghtful houses, 
white with flowering pear-trees in the gardens and green railings 
and fine carved gates. I want a little house very much. I am afraid 
this house is haunted. At any rate C. is embedded in it like a 
lump of fat, and after dark the kitchen crawls. My mind is full of 
embroidery, but there isn’t any material to hold it together or 
make it strong. A silly state ! L.M. seems to be simply fading away 
I can barely remember her objectively: subjectively she is just the 
same. 

April 7 The heavens opened for the sunset to-night. When I 
had thought the day folded and sealed, came a burst of heavenly 
bright petals. ... I sat behind the window, pricked -with rain, and 
looked until that hard thing in my breast melted and broke into 
the smallest fountain, murmuring as aforetime, and I drank tlie 
sky and the whisper. Now who is to decide between ‘Let it be’ 
and ‘Force it’? J. believes in the whip: he says his steed has plenty 
of strength, but it is idle and shies at such a journey in prospect. 
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I feel, if mine does not gallop and dance at free will, I am not 
Jading at all, but just swinging from its tail. For example, to— da"^ ... 

To-night he’s all sparks. 

IVe moved to two rather unpleasant top-floor rooms in Edith Grove, 
Chelsea, where we both had pleurisy. The Lawrences arrived from Italy 
in July and were itidignant with me for making Katherine live in such 

depressing rooms. 

We hunted for something better, found a charming set of rooms in 
Arthur Street, and were driven out of them by bugs. In mid-July we took 
for a fortnight a furnished cottage at Udimore, near Rye. Deaf House 
Agent records one of our efforts to find a cheap cottage in the neighbour- 

hood. 

May To-day is Sunday. It is raining a Htde, and the birds are 
cheeping. There’s a smell of food and a noise of chopping cabbage. 

Oh, if only I could make a celebration and do a bit of writing. 

I long and long to wTite, and the words just won t come. It s 
a queer business. Yet, when I read people like Gorky, for instance, 
I realise how streets ahead of them I be. . . . 

July Then I put my hand over it and felt for a latch, and 
then through the bars. I suppose one isn’t expected to vault over 
it, I thought,-K)r to ride a bicy cle up this side and dive mto a 

fountain of real water on the other. . . . 

Deaf House Agent. 

That deaf old man. 

With his hand to his ear. 

His hand to his head stood out like a shell, 

Homv and hollow. He said: ‘I can t hear. 

He muttered: ‘Don’t shout! 

I can hear very well! 

He mumbled: I can t catch a word. 

I can’t follow.’ 

Then Jack, \\hth a voice like a Protestant bell, ^ 

Roared: ‘Particulars. Farmhouse. At ten quid a year. 
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DEAF HOUSE AGENT 

‘I dunno what place you are talking about. 

Said the deaf old man. 

Said Jack: ‘What the hell!’ 

But the deaf old man took a pin from his desk, picked a piece of 
wool the size of a hen’s egg from his ear, had a good look at it 
decided in its favour, and replaced it in the afore-mentioned 


organ. 



To Beauty. Why should you come to-night when it is so cold 
and grey and when the clouds are heavy and the bees troubled m 

their swinging? 

August 17 I simply cannot beheve tliat there was a time when 
I cared about Turgeniev. Such a poseur! Such a hypocrite! It’s 
true he was wonderfully talented, but I keep thinkhig what a 
good cinema play Oti the Eve would make. 

August 30 We go to Cornwall to-morrow, I suppose, I ve 
re-read my diary. Tell me. Is there a God? I do not trust Jack. I’m 
old to-night. Ah I wish I had a lover to ^illcgiblc^ me, love me, 
hold me, comfort me, to stop me thinking. 


After a fortnight in a furnished cottage at Merryti in Cornwall, in 
September we took for five shillings a week a damp and ugly cottage at 
The Lee, near Missenden in Buckinghamshire, a mile and a half from 
the Lawrences at Choleshury. 

November 3 It’s full moon with a vengeance to-night. Out of 
the front door a field of big turnips, and beyond, a spiky wood 
with red bands of Hght behind it. Out of the back door an old tree 
with just a leaf or two remaining and a moon perched in the 
branches. I feel very deeply happy and free. Colette Willy is in 
my thoughts to-night. I feel in my own self awake and stretcliing, 
stretching so that I am on tip-toe, full of happy joy. Can it be that 
one can renew oneself? 
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IX'ar. dear Samuel Butler! Just you wait: lU do you 
Ttv-nu'rrow at alvmt iQ.yJ, I go into actum. 

.\\.ivm?Hr 1 5 It’s very ^uict. Tve rc-rcad iSBotavr. I suppose 
Colette 1$ the only w.'maii ui France w ho docs just this. I don't 
care a t'lg at present tor anvone 1 know except her. But the boedt 
to be written is still unwritten. I can’t sit down and fire away 

like Jick. 

Xoirm/vf i6 A letter from F.' I had not expected it, aiHl yet, 
when it came, it seemed quite mcvitable— the writing, the way 
the letters were made, his confidemee, and his warm souatMoal 
life I wish he were mv friend; he’s vcr\' near me. Hu pcrsomhly 
comes right through his letters to j. and I want to laugh and run 

into the road. 

Dicemher I have not told Jack that I have heard ag^ 
Francis. Jack is not really interested. In bet when, ^ct »« 
struBglc, I show cd him a letter which had given me sudi a ihoa, 
he thought M funny and wasn’t sure that it was * 
cided that 1 made a fool ot myself by gomg to Jack w* Qud- 
qu’un m’a donne ca.’ So. though it’s been hard. I vc 

F mav be leaving Bcsan<ron soon for the front, he told me, ^ 
he saTd ‘je vous amfe chaque jour dav-uge ; and he told^ 
all the while we had been in Paris he lud loved nK. Well. 
thinks so, noH-. And that he would like to love m a little hut w 
edge of the world, where no one w-ould ever come, an^ ^ 
tints now he has merely an awful sensation of cmptiii». ^ 
would like to he in the road and let the world pass 
;id jc m’endors. je vous prends dans mes J ^ 

tie tristesse affreuse’-and ever so much more. The dayj^ ^ 
ktter he sent me another. . . . ‘Chore Kathenne. Jc ne vemc que 

vous. Vous ctes et vous serez toute ma \ne. Jc suu. . . • 

[The solitary page ends abruptly at this point.] 



Deemher i8 That decides me-that to 
game no longer. I created the sitnation. Very well. I tt do *e 

*A letter from Frandj CiKO to me. 
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A NEW LOVE 

other thing with moderate care, and before it is too late That’s 
all He has made me feel Hke a girl. I’ve loved, loved just like any 
girl -but I’m not a girl, and these feelmgs are not mine. For bin I 
am hardly anythmg except a gratification and a comfort. O 
rurse, G doesn’t know me through him. He doesn t know me 
himself-or want to. I submit, that’s true. But I m not Colette, 
nor even Lesley. Jack, Jack, we are not going to stay togethcj:. 
know that as weU as you do. Don’t be afraid of hurting Wha 

we have got each to kiU— is my you and your me. That s all Let s 
do it nicely and go to the funeral in the same carriage, and ho 
hands hard over the new grave, and smile and wish each other 
Inck I can. And so can you. Yes, I have already said Adieu to 


you now. ' . „ r 

Darhng, it has been lovely. We shall never forget-no, never. 

Goodbye! When once I have left you I will be more remote than 
you could imagine. I see you and G. discussing the extraordmary 
time it lasted. But I am far away, and different from what you 

think. 

December 28 The year is nearly over. Snow has fallen, and 
everything is wbte. It is ver>' cold. I have changed the position of 
my desk mto a comer. Perhaps I shall be able to write far more 
easily here. Yes, diis is a good place for the desk, because I cannot 
see out of the stupid wmdow. I am quite private. The lamp stan s 
on one comer and in the comer. Its rays fall on the yellow and 
green Indian curtain and on the strip of red embroidery. The for- 
lorn wind scarcely breathes. I love to close my eyes a moment and 
flii'nlc of the land outside, white under the inmgled snow and 
moonlight — ^wbte trees, wbte fields — the heaps of stones by the 
roadside wbte — snow m the furrows. Mon Dieul How quiet and 
how patient ! If he were to come I could not even hear liis foot- 
steps. 


1915 

January i What a vile httle diary! But I am determined to 
keep it tbs year. We saw the Old Year out and the New Year in. 
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A lovely night, blue and gold. The church bells were ringing. 

I went into the garden and opened the gate and nearly — -just 
walked away. J. stood at the window mashing an orange in a cup. 
The shadow of the rose-tree lay on the grass like a tiny bouquet. 
The moon and the dew had put a spangle on everything. But just 
at 12 o’clock I thought I heard footsteps on the road and got 
frightened and ran back into the house. But nobody passed. J. 
thought I was a great baby about the whole affair. The ghost of 
L.M. ran through my heart, her hair fl>Tng, very pale, with dark 
startled eyes. And I thought of Francis. ‘Deja dans la petite piece 
de fhotel de Cluny j’etais sur de vous etre attache’, and thenje 
suis ]aloux de vous comme un avare . I hve within sound of a 
rushing river that only I can hear. It is a curious sort of life . . . 
more real than this three years’ idyll — more natural to that which 

I suppose I really am. 

For this year I have two wishes: to write, to make money. 
Consider, "^^ith money we could go away as we liked, have a 
room in London, be as free as we liked, and be independent and 
pj-Qyd wT.th nobodies. It is only poverty that holds us so tightly, 
■^ell^ J, doesn’t want money and won t earn money. I must. 
How? First, get this book finished. That is a start. When? At the 
end of Januarv'. If you do that, you are saved. If I wrote night and 

day I could do it. Yes, I could. Right O ! 

i feel tlie new Ufe coming nearer. I beHeve, just as I always have 

beheved. Yes, it will come. All will be well. 

Later. To London. It was raining and very cold. I posted my 
letter at the G.P.O. Saw Kotehansky. The setting was very good 
for a short storv' some time. I felt depressed and inquiete a cause 
de ses . . . Hardly slept at all and dreamed a terrible dream about 
Mother. J. read me some of his book. He must beware of a kind of 
melodramatic intellectual sentimentaHty — a little crack . 

Jauuary 2 A horrible morning and afternoon. Je me setts in- 
capable de tout, and at the same rime I ^mjust tiot writing ‘ 

I must finish my storv' to-morrow. I ought to work at it all d^Y — 
ves all dav and into tlie night if necessary'. A vile day. J ai envie 

J ^ * 



GETTING OLD 


de prt^f 
a better cr 
de sang. Jt 



talked the Island.^ It is quite real except that some part of me is 

blind to it. Six months ago I’d have jumped. 

The chief thing I feel lately about myself is that I am getting 

old. I don’t feel like a girl any more, or even like a young woman. 

I feel really quite past my prime. At times the fear of death is 

dreadful. I feel ever so much older than J. and that he recognises it, 

I am sure. He never used to, but now he often talks like a young 

man to an older woman. Well, perhaps, it s a good thing. 

January 3 A cold, ugly day. It is dark soon after two. Spent it 
trying to write and running from my room into the kitchen. I 
could not get really warm. The day felt endless. Read in the 
evening, and in bed read with J. a good deal of poetry. If I lived 
alone I would be very dependent on poetry. Talked over the 
Island idea with J. For me I know it has come too late. 

January 4 Woke early and saw a snowy branch across the 
window. It is cold, snow has fallen, and now it is thawing. The 
hedges and the trees are covered with beads of water. Very dark, 
too, with a wind somewhere. I long to be alone for a bit. 

I make a vow to finish a book this month. 1 11 write all day and 
at night too, and get it finished. I swear. Told Jack who understood. 
But did not start that night, for we were lovers, and at 12 o’clock 
I was dead tired and what Anatole calls scche. Dreamed of Lilian 

Shelley’s legs. 

January 5 Saw the sun rise. A lovely apricot sky with flames 
in it and then a solemn pink. Heavens, how beautiful! I heard a 
knocking, and went downstairs. It was Benny cutting away the 
ivy. Over the path lay the fallen nests — ^wisps of hay and feathers. 
He looked like an ivy bush himself. I made early tea and carried it 
up to J., who lay half awake with crinkled eyes. I feel so full of 
love to-day after having seen the sun rise. 


plan of making a settlement in some remote island. It was probably of the same 
order of seriousness as Coleridge*s pandsocratic colony on the Susquehannah. 
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Eveiiiug Have written a good deal. He is very near to-day. I 
suppose he has got iny letter, for I keep thrilling to the thought of 

him. 

January 6 A letter, rather two. We went to London. I took the 
letters. He has haunted me all day. I have seen for him and with 
him all dav long. As I went to Piccadilly in the evening on top of 
a bus I nearly got up and called out his name, I longed for him so, 
and yet I dare not push my thoughts as far as they will go. Had my 
hair washed and hands done. Went to Hippodrome. The audience 
—their heads and hands— were die only things worth watching. 
In die gloom, they seemed so remote, so infallible in movement. 
Went to Pantomime. Very interesting. Began to think of Panto 
tradition. Would like to write on it. Had my photo taken for him. 


January 7 Out widi J. in die morning. A wet day. Saw a 
cinema in the afternoon. Tea with Kot at the Russian Law Bureau. 
He was quiet and unhappy. He cut his finger. There was some- 
diing very desperate about hmi. Jack sat and plucked his fingers. 
Oil die way home in the carriage he put his hand in my mufi^ and 
the other was between us. I started talking about Love. How sen- 
sible Jack was! Yes, I love Jack, but all the whde my heart says, 
‘To late! Too late! Adieu!’ I know I shall go. I thought of him all 
dav attain. Mrs. Hearn had made the house clean and nice. 

Dreamed ot L.M, 

Jatiitary 8 Had letter from L.M. She has been ill. Mother a 
letter this morning. (Oh God, a train is passing!) Will sit up all 
night and work. It is windy, dark, and soul-killing sunless 
weather He is like poison in mv blood. J. and I were lovers after 
mppL in my room. I nearly ‘cut across his line of male’ by tall^g 
qPP 1 After, I worked and wasted rime and went to bed wretched 
with mvself. It was terribly cold. J. interrupted me all day wth 
mv work. I did practically iiotliing. Wrote and sent a piece of my 

hair. 

>To \ ut acro« his line of nulc' was a frequent phrase of Lawrence’s. 
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GOODBYE, love! 

January 9 J- went to town. I worked a little, chased the fowls. 
One brow fowl refused to leave the garden. Long after it knew 
there was no gap in the wire-netting, it kept on running up and 
down. I must not forget that nor how cold it was, nor how the 
mud coated my thin shoes. In the evening Lawrence and Koteli- 
ansky They talked plans; but I felt very antagonistic to the whole 
affair. After they had gone. Jack and I lay in bed, deeply in love, 
strangely in love. Everything made plain between us. It was very 
wonderful. We gave each other our freedom in a strange way. I 
had such a longing to kiss Jack and say ‘Goodbye, Love!’ I don’t 
know why exactly. I pressed liis cheek against mine and he felt 
ttnall and I felt an anguish of love. Then I said suddenly what 
are you thinking?’ and he said ‘I was thinking that you had gone 
away and Campbell and Frieda came to tell me’ , and I was not a 
bit upset or surprised. (^JT^hen Lawrence mentioned F. s name by 
chance to-night it cut me like a knife.) 

January lO Windy and dark. In the morning, Frieda suddenly. 
She had had a row with Lawrence. She tired me to death. At 
night we went to the Lawrences’, leaving her here. It was a warm 
night with big drops of rain falling. I didn’t mind the going, but 
the coming back was rather awful. I was unwell, and tired, and 
my heart could scarcely beat. But we made up a song to keep 
going. The rain splashed up to my knees, and 1 was frightened. L. 
was nice, very nice, sitting with a piece of string in liis hand, on 

true sex. 

January ii No letter. I had comited on one. I got up in the 
d^rlf to be ready for my Httlc maid and watched the dawn 
coming. It wasn’t up to much, though. I am wretched. It is a 
bright, winking day. Oh God, my God, let me work ! 

Wasted! Wasted! 

January 12 Quarrelled with J. in bed. A letter written in pencil, 
when he was wet to the skin. I have sent an answer to-day — 
rather, written it. Now I can get on. I am determined to take a 
flat in Surrey Lodge. Have been in more of a state of virtue to- 
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dav. Actually finished the stor\% Brave Love} and I don’t know 
what to think of it even now. Read it to J., who was also puzzled. 

Violent headache, but rather happy. 

Jaiitiary 13 Sent it. From tO“^ayd. has §ot his o\%ti room. 'Fhe 
coal has come. I set great store by that. (So far my Utde maid is 
simplv excellent.) A \'ile mist\- day with a cold wind. 

January 14 I had a letter from F. asking me to come — the most 
wonderful letter he has ever sent me. I carried it with me to 
London. I thought ot nothing else all dai « it tired me out and re— 
treshed me and then I was tired again. Saw Palliser and saw 
Gordon. The day was far too short. Bought J.’s banjo. Caine 
home in the carriage. I imagined he was with me. Yes, I was in 
love all the dav long and m the night too, and tired out. J. kicked 

the banjo. 

January 15 Heard from Lesley and Lawrence. To-day it was 
worse. A tremendous wind blew. The sky was like zinc. I tried to 
write to him, but my letter broke the bounds of my letters and I 
couldn't. So I told J. a little. In the evening we went to the Law- 
rences’. Frieda was rather nice. I had a difficult)’' in not telling her, 
so dreadful did I feel. Came home busy and tired with thought, 
but could not work, so went to bed immediately and dreamed of 

N.Z. Heard from Clayton. 

January 1 6 H h'tter. He has left Besan^on. O God, let me work 
to-dav. It's all I beg. 1 must write to-day and post it. He has my 
nioncv Raining aiid fuming with wind as usual. A dreadful de- 
pressing dav. Nlv hands are hke ice. (And now Jack has gone to 
Cheshani and Rose has taken his letter to the post.) Now, ah 
WesV I am alone tbr a little. I can write. What shall I write? What 
is there to sav? lust to somehow— to teU him that I love hun^d 

that I am his for Ufe. That is aU there is to say. If I ^ 

before the vear is out, w hat shall I do with his book. I do no 
mean to stop loving it. I mean if our love should be wounded and 

*Of this stors- only the opening pages sumve. 
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PASSION IN ABSENCE 

should die, or be lost and taken prisoner. When I think of him at 
the front, I am simply numb. It has no meaning for me at all. 
when we were waiting for tea, Gordon came we were glad. A 
moment when we were alone, Gordon asked about him. Jack was 
in the kitchen cooking. I felt bitterly ashamed. Walked to Law- 
rences’ ! They were horrible and widess and dull. 

January 17 A fine day. Went for a walk and saw some 
plovers in a field. But the wind was dreadful. I could have walked 
a million miles. Yesterday I read Gordon Brave Love. He gave me 
an enormous kick about my work. I was far away from J. all day 
with the other. At nig ht we were lovers in his room, when I shut 
my eyes and leaned my cheek against his for a moment and 
dreamed. It was horrible. I feel I betrayed F. and slept hardly at 
all. {Jack told me about Queenie.) 

January 18 MSS, and letter from Cook’s. It is morning and a 
new week. I have my work to do. I am very unhappy. Life feels 
so poor. I tried to write, but it came scrappy and dreamy. All day 
I was possessed by hate of England. It is, after him, my one pas- 
sion — a. loathing for England. At night we took the fur rug 
down in front of the fire, and I tried, quite vainly, to forget. I told 
Jack a lot about him. Jack was rather amused than otherwise. He 
said he would have to tell Gordon! 

January 19 No letter. The morning a sheer waste. Got on 
slowly with Cinema, but badly. Sat on the divan and saw rather 
than wrote. Still it all was better. Lawrences to dinner. They came 
late. Jack made a currant pudding. Lawrence arrived cross, but he 
gradually worked round to me. We talked of the war and its 
horrors. I have simply felt it closing in on me and my unhappy 
love, and all to no purpose. Wrote to him just a Httle note. Jack 
was horrid at times. 

January 20 A man outside is breaking stones. The day is 
utterly quiet. Sometimes a leaf rustles and a strange puff of wind 
passes the window. The old man chops, chops, as though it were 
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a heart bcatuig out there. I waited for the post as of old to-day — 
but no letter. 

In die afternoon there came a violent storm, but we walked 
over to the Caimans’, dined with them and the Lawrences and the 
Smiths and had a play after. Late we went to the L.s’ to sleep; 
nnfidv — newspapcts and laded mistletoe. I hardly slept at all, 

but it was nice. 

Jauuary 21 A stormy day. We walked back this morning. J. 
told me a dream. We quarrelled all the way home more or less. It 
has rained and snowed and hailed and die wind blows. The dog at 
the imi howls. A man far away is placing the bugle. I have read 
and sewed to— dav. but not written a w ord. I lis ant to to— night. It is 
so funnv to sit quietly sewing, wliile my heart is never for a 
moment still. I am dreadfully tired in head and body. This sad 
place is killing me. I Hve upon old made-up dreams; but they do 

not deceive either of us. 

Later I am in the sitting-room doiimstairs. The wind howls 
outside, but here it is so warm and pleasant. It looks like a real 
room where real people have Uved. My seis-ing-basket is on the 
table: under the bookcase are poked J.’s old house shoes. The black 
chair, half in shadow, looks as if a happy person had sprawled 
there. We had roast mutton and onion sauce and baked rice for 
dumer. It soutuis right. I have run the ribbons through ni) under- 
clothes with a hairpin in the good home way. But my anxious 
heart is eating up my body, eating up my ner\’es, eating up my 
brain, now slowly, now at tremendous speed. I feel this poison 
slowly filling my veins — everj- particle becoming slowly tainted. 
Yes, love like tliis is a malady, a fever, a storm. It is almost lie 
hate, one is so hot vdth it— and am never, never calm, never for 
an instant. I remember vears ago sa\-ing I w’lshed I were one o 
those happv people who can suft'er so far and then coUapse or 
become exhausted. But I am just the opposite. The more I suiter, 
the more of hcry energy I feel to bear it. Darling ! Darling . 

January 22 No letter. Weather worse than ever culminating 
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MALADY OF LOVE 

at tea-time when I surprised myself by breaking down. I simply 
felt for a moment overcome with anguish and came upstairs and 
put my head on the black cushion. After that I dehberately 
drugged myself with Jack and made it the more bearable by 
.-..It-in p French. In the evening, read and pretended to write, but 

did not write a line worth a id. R.e— read C(J i 7 /c. hdy longing 

for cities engulfs me. 

January 23 No letter. The old man breaking stones is here 
again. A thick white mist reaches the edge of the field. I have 
spent hours waiting for the post. [Later] Jack went to Chesham. I 
did nothing. After tea Rose went out and came back with a letter 
and a photograph. I came up here, and simply felt my whole body 
go out to him as if the sun had suddenly filled a room, warm and 
lovely. He called me ‘ma petite cherie’— my httle darling. O God, 
save me from this war and let us see each other soon. I talked with 
Jack, playing with the fringe of his lamp. But he refused to take it 
at all seriously. The dinner was good — the fire burned. The rain 
stopped. I sat after in the comer by the fire on a black pillow and 
dreamed. His photograph I put in the comer of the landscape 
[three worJs illegible] against a wattle-tree, his hands in his pockets. 

January 24 Washed my hair and worked and read a httle. In 
the evening came the Smiths— a pleasant httle pair, if only just 
something in him did not remind me of Bowden. Jack was nice to 
them. They were 1,000,000 miles away. After, J. talked to me of 
the early days. Yes, it is all in the past. It was a rainy indefinite 
day, a shly spidery sort of day, not worth seeing. 

January 26 Went to London. We found Beatrice CampbeH 
had arrived; so Drey put us up. D.’s flat looked lovely to me. Had 
tea at the Criterion with Campbeh and Drey. Had my hands done. 
In the evening went to the Oxford and saw Marie Lloyd, who 
was very good. Slept on the big divan in Anne’s room. In the 
afternoon it was very foggy in London; but the rehef to be there 
was simply immense. 


F 
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January 27 To Chancery Lane with J. To the Bank. Saw in the 
Strand a man in a blue coat who walked like F. I can’t get him out 
of mv mind. Met a woman who’d been in the cinema with me 
—her pink roses in her belt, and hollow lovely eyes and battered 
hair. I shall not forget her. .Vo, no. She was wonderfuL^ Kot for 
lunch, at the Dieppe Cafe among the singing canaries. Posted F. 
mv photograph. Had supper wdth Kot and went to the Pavilion 
after. Mile. Dewanter (?) sang. She is very good. 

January 28 A letter. He is as wTCtched as 1. 1 wrote and posted 
to him at this new address. I read and re-read the letter till it was 
all crumpled. Bridget half ate it in her mouth. I loved her for Aat. 
She is the only person who has come anywhere near us just like 
that. I sat on the sofa and watched her little hands crunching die 
letter and felt she understood all about us and found us delicious. I 
went to dinner and to the Chelsea Palace. 


January 29 A cold day. Still at Dreys’. Looked for rooms all 
the morning but found none. Lunched with Jack and then met 
Drev and \vent to Curtis Brown. He was nice, but I felt so ex- 
tremely ugly that I couldn’t even be intelUgent. But I like him and 
the woman there too. Campbells’ again. DadJa! Hallo! Saw 
Koteliansk)" at the station. He was verj^ nice. I rather cling to him. 
He brought me a skirt and some cigarettes and some chocolates, 
[tiro words illegible] house with fire and a drive in milky moon%ht. 

January 3 1 Jack rode over to MarN^’s to get my book. I read afl 
dav I felt rather iU. It came on to rain in the evening and the wind 
wi furious. We talked of London. Jack understands that I want 
to hve there, and apart from him. It is ^e I felt quite impotent 
to wnite all day, and I read and smoked— feehng ill physically a 
bit and dreadfiiUy ugly. I shall not speak of him. 


February 1 No letter. I had experted one. A sl^ht attad of 
‘flu’ is bowling me over. There is a glimpse of sun. The trees look 

as though they were hanging out to dry. 

>She .-as, probably, the original of Miss Moss in ‘ftW. In IRU Kadierine had aoed 
as a super in a few cinematograph productions. 
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SAWDUST AND SAND 

Mv cold gained on me all day. I read The Lonely Nietzsche] but 
I felt a bit ashamed of my feelings for tins man m the past. He is 

if you like, ‘human, aU too human.’ Read until late. I 

simply beyond words. Life was like sawdust and sand. Talke 

short stories to Jack. 

February 2 A letter. He is very unhappy. His letter did not 
bring us nearer, but I feel a bit more cheerful to-day because I 

don’t look quite so revolting as I have done. 

No, the day ended in being as bad as ever. For one thing my 

illness* is really severe and I am worried beyond endurance by the 
time that letters take, and by the silence. I have been embroideiing 
my kimono with black wool. Bah! What rot! What do I care for 
such rubbish! Francis! Francis! I camiot stand the war any longer. 

February 3 A cold day with a strong wind. I can do nothing. 
Have tidied my desk and drunk some quinine and that s all. But I 
know I shall go, because otherwise I’ll die of despair. My head is so 
hot, but my hands are cold. Perhaps I am Jead and just pretending 
to live here. There is, at any rate, no sign of life in me. I can’t write 
to F. either. I want another, a warmer letter. 

February 4 To-day the sun began to shine, and my cold is 
better; only my cough remains. Gilbert and Mary [Carman] 
came to tea and supper. Mary looked very sweet, but we were 
dull. Rose did everything very well. I sent her in tlie afternoon to 
beg a letter for me from the post, but none came. I feel anxious. 
Finished Crime and Punishment. Very bad I thought it, too. 

February 5 A letter. It is morning. The trees are [illegible^ 
through the green hills. Far away a dog barks. It s still and clear. 
And a Httle photograph — very like. God! I am happy!! Now to 

read it again. 

February 6 To-day I had an urgent letter. He had just got my 
photograph. And he wants me to come immediately. This is go- 
ing to be a very difficult business. I can see that. 
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February 15 Went to London with J. 

February 16 Came to Paris. 

February 19 Came to Gray. 

An unposted letter to Frieda Lawrence written in the diary. 

February 20 England is like a dream. I am sitting at the window 
of a httle square room furnished wdth a bed, a w^ax apple, and an 
immense flowers' clock. Outside the ssondow there is a garden 
full of wall flowers and blue enamel saucepans. The clocks are 
striking five and the last rays of sun pour under the swinging 
blind. It is vers' hot — the kind of heat that makes one’s cheek bum 
in infancy. But I am so happy I must just send you a word on a 

spare page of my diar\% dear. 

j L3,ve had some dreadtul adventures on my way here because 
the place is within the zone of the armies and not allowed to 
women. The last old Pa~man who saw^ my passport, hL. le 
Colonel’, ver\' grand with a black tea-cosy and gold tassel on his 
head, and smoking w'hat lady noveUsts call a heavy Egyptian 

cigarette’, nearly sent me back, 

But, my dear, it’s such wonderful country — all rivers and w-oods 
and lar^e birds that look blue in the sunHght. I keep thinking of 
you and L. The French soldiers are pour rire. Even w^hen they are 
wounded thev seem to lean out of their sheds and w^ave their 
bandages at the train. But I saw^ some prisoners to-day — ^not at all 
funny. Oh, I have so much to tell you I d better not begin. We 

shall see each other some day, w'on t w-e, darling? 

Voila le petit soldat joyeux et jeune! He has been delivering 

letters. It is as hot as summer. One only sits and laughs. 

Your lo\ing 

Katherine. 


An unposted letter to j.M.AI, 

I seem to have just escaped the prison cell 
Ind this place is in the zone ot the armies 
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AN INDISCREET JOURNEY 

to women. However, my Aunt’s illness pulled me through. I had 
some really awful moments. Outside the station he was waitmg. 
He merely sang (so typical) ‘Follow me, but not as thoug you 
were doing so’ until we came to a tiny toll-house by the river, 
aeainst which leant a faded cab. But once fed widi my suit-case 
and our two selves, it dashed off like the wind, the door opening 
and shutting, to his horror, as he is not allowed m cabs. We drove 
to a village near by, to a large white house where he had t^en 
a room for me — a most extraordinary room furnished witli a bed, 
a wax apple and an immense flowery clock. It’s very hot. The sun 
streams through the blind. The garden outside is full of wa 
flowers and blue enamel saucepans. It would make you laugh, 

too* « « • 

The Journal continues. 

February 20 I am waiting for my dejeuner. Beside me on a 
f-Iiair is a thick leather belt and his sword. He left at nearly eight 
o’clock. I am just up. It is a quite clear day. My heart feels rather 
heavy. I’ve got a feeling about this prison business which frightens 
me. I can’t bear to think of him in prison — and another feeUng, 
very profound, that he does not love me at all. I find him wonder- 
ful. I don’t really love him now I know him — but he is so rich and 

SO careless — that I love. 

^JV^e spent a queer night. The room — the room. The Uttle lamp. 
The wooden ceiling. The bouquets of pink daisies that unfolded 
at dawn. The picture of a man bringing the rabbit. And F. quite 
naked making up the fire with a tiny brass poker — so natural and 
so beautiful. F. again dressing en petit soldat. His shirt, kmckers, 
socks, httle tie, jersey, black puttees, jacket. Washing — and 
brushing his hair v^th my ivory hair-brush. And then just for a 
moment I saw him passing the window — and then he was gone. 

i. 

That is a terrible moment for a woman. 

The curious thing was that I could not concentrate on the end of 
the journey. I simply felt so happy that I leaned out of the window 
with my arms along the brass rail and my feet crossed and [illegible'^ 
the surdight and the wonderful country unfolding. At Chateau- 
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dun where we had to change I went to the Buffet to drink. A big 
pale green room witli a large stove jutting out and a buffet with 
coloured bottles. Two women, their anns folded, leaned against 
the counter, A little boy, ver\' pale, swung from table to table, 
taking the orders. It was full of soldiers sitting back in their chairs, 

their legs and eating. The sun shone through the 

^\'indo^vs. 

The little bov poured me out a glass of horrible black coflfee. 
He screed the soldiers with a kind of drear)’ contempt. In the 
porch an old man carried a pail of bro't\m spotted fish large fish, 
like the tish one sees in glass cases swaniming through forests of 
beautiiul pressed seaweed. The soldiers laughed and slapped each 
other. Xhev tramped about in their heav) boots. The women 
looked after them, and die old man stood humbly w^aiting for 
someone to attend to him, his cap m his hands, as if he knew that 
the hie he represented m his tom jacket, wath his basket offish 
his peaceful occuparion-^d not exist any more and had no right 


to thrust itseh here. 

The last moments of the journey I w*as very frightened. W^e 
arrived at Gray, and one by one, like w'omen going in to see a 
doctor, w e shppcd through a door into a hot room completely 
filled with two tables and two colonels, like colonels in comic 
opera, big sliinv grev- w hiskered men wadi a touch of bumt-red 
in their checks, both smoking, one a cigarette wuth a long curly 
ash hanging from it. He had a ring on his finger. Sumptuous and 
omnipotent he looked. I shut my teeth. I kept my fingers firom 

trcmbhng as I handed the passport and the ticket. 

It won't do, it w on’t do at all,’ said my colonel, and looked at 
me for what seemed an age m silence. His eyes were like two 
erev stones. He took my passport to the other colone , who dis- 
missed the objection, stamped it, and let me go, I nearly knelt on 

Bv Ac station stood F.. terribly pale. He saluted and smiled and 
said.’ Turn to the right and follow me as though you were not 
follo%\ in'^.’ Then fast he went towards the Suspension 
He had a postman's bag on his back, and a paper parcel. The 




LIKE AN ELOPEMENT 


street was very muddy. From the toll house by the bridge a 
scraggy woman, her hands wrapped in a shawl, peered out at us. 
AgS the toll house leaned a faded cab. ‘Montez! vite vite! 
said F. He threw my suit-case, his letter bag and the parce on o 
the floor. The driver sprang into activity, lashed the bony OTse, 
and we tore away with both doors flapping and banging, on 
iour ma cherie’, said F. and we kissed each other quickly and then 
clutched at the banging doors. They would not keep shut an . 
who is not supposed to ride in cabs, had to try to hide. Soldiers 
passed all the time. At the barracks he stopped a moment and a 
crowd of faces blocked the window. ‘Prends ^a, mon vieux, 

said F. , handing over the paper parcel. 

Off we flew again. By a river. Down a long strange white 

street with houses on either side, very gay and bright in the late 

sunlight. F. put his arm round me. ‘I know you will like the 

house. It’s quite white, and so is the room, and the people are, too. 

At last we arrived. The woman of the house, with a serious 


baby in her arms, came to the door. 

‘It is all right?’ 

‘Yes, all right. Bonjour, Madame.’ 

It was like an elopement. 

We went into a room on the ground floor, and the door was 
shut. Down went the suitcase, the letter bag, [illegible] agam. 
Laughing and trembling we pressed against each other a long 
long kiss, interrupted by a clock on die wall striking five. He lit 
the fire. We stayed together a Uttle, but always laugliing. The 
whole affair seemed somehow so ridiculous, and at the same time 
so utterly natural. There was nothing to do but laugh. 

Then he left me for a moment. I brushed my hair and washed 
and was ready when he came back to go out to dinner. The 
wounded were creeping down the hill. They were all bandaged 
up. One man looked as though he had two red carnations over 
his ears; one man as though his hand was covered in black sealing- 
wax. F. talked and talked and talked. ‘When I was Uttle I thought 
the sun was the most terrible thing in tlie world, but now it is 
quite pale.’ [An illegible sentence.] 
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Then the long, long dinner. I hardly said a word. When we 
came out, stars were shining, through wispy clouds, and a moon 
hung like a candle-flame. There was a tiny lamp on the table; the 
fire flickered on the white wood ceiling. It was as though we were 


on a boat. We talked in whispers, overcome by this discreet little 
lamp. In the most natural manner we slowly undressed by the 
stove. F. slung into bed. ‘Is it cold?’ I said. ‘Ah, no, not at all cold. 
Viens, ma bebe. Don’t be fiightened. The waves are quite small.’ 
With his laughing face, his pretU’- hair, one hand with a bangle 

over the sheets, he looked like a girl, [illegible] 

The sword, the big ugly sw ord, but not between us, lying in a 
chair. The act of love seemed somehow quite incidental, we 
talked so much. It was so warm and dehcious, lying curled in each 
other’s arms, by the hght of the tiny lamp lejils de Maeterlinck 
only the clock and the fire to be heard. A whole life passed in 
thought. Other people, other things. But we lay like two old 
people coughing faintly under the eiderdown and laughmg at each 
other. W^e went to India, to South America, to Marseilles in the 
white boat, and then we talked of Paris. And sometimes I lost 
him in a crowd of people; and it was dark, and then he was in my 
arms again, and we were kissing. (Here he is. I know his steps.) 

I remember how he talked of the sea in his childhood--how 
clear it was — ^howr he used to lean over the pier and watch it and 
the fish and shells gleaming— and then his story: ‘Lelapin blanc.’ 
At last the dav came and birds sang, and again I saw the pmk 
guerites on the wall. He was trh paresseux, he lay on his stomach, 
and would not get up. Finally,-one, nvo, three-and then he 
shivered and felt ill and had fever and a sore throat and shivers. 
All the same, he washed scrupulously and dressed, and at last I had 
the blue and red ^dsion again—dors mon bebe-and then a blurred 


impression of him through the blind. 

I did not feel happy again until I had been to die cabinet and 

seen the immense, ridiculous rabbits. By the tune he came at 
1 2 30 . 1 felt awfuUv happy. We went off to lunch at the same httle 

restaurant, and had eggs we dipped the bread m, and 
oranges. The soldiers there. The garden fiill of empty bottles. 



DISILLUSION 


The httle boy— the same boy who had smoked the long cigarette 
the night before. 

(It has just struck three. He cannot be here before five.) 

Katherine Mansfield returned disillusioned to England at the end oj 
February and left for Paris once wore in March, and again in May. 

March 1 8 Came to Paris again. 

March 19 In Paris. 

March 24. Kick off. 

March Get heros aux cheveux longs qui, pendant des heurcs 
gratte avec sa canne dans Ic sable, or, ayant besom de 
vivre, crache un peu de sang, et, avec un long regard larmoyant 
mais satisfait, ecrit le mot Finis sur le meme sable gratte. 

‘Perhaps it is only upon the approach of an outside soul that 
another’s soul becomes invisible, and if she be caught unawares 
she will not have time to disappear’ {Leon Shestov). 

That is what Tchehov aimed at. 

‘Sooner or later in all probabUity this habit will be abandoned. In 
the future, probably, writers will convince themselves and the 
pubhc that any kind of artificial completion is absolutely super- 
fluous’ {Leon Shestov). 

Tchehov said so. 

Sunday, May 16 Paris. I did not tell you that I dreamed all 
night of Rupert Brooke. And to-day as I left the house he was 
standing at the door, with a rucksack on his back and his broad 
hat shading his face. So after I had posted J.’s letter I did not go 
home. I went a long, very idle sort of amble along the quais. It 
was exquisitely hot: wliite clouds lay upon the sky like sheets 
spread out to dry. On the big sandheaps down by the river 
children had hollowed out tunnels and caverns. They sat in them, 
stolid and content, their hair glistening in the sun. Now and then 
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a man lay Stretched on his face, his head in his arms. The river was 
full of big silver stars; the trees shook faintly, glinting with hght. I 
found dehghtful places — ^httle squares with white square houses. 
Quite hollow they looked, with the \vindows gaping open. 
Narrow streets arched over with chestnut boughs, or perhaps 
quite deserted, with a clock tower showing over the roofs. The 
sun put a spell on everything. 

I crossed and recrossed the river and leaned over the bridges 
and kept thinking we were coming to a park when we weren’t. 
You cannot think what a pleasure my invisible, imaginary com- 
panion gave me. If he had been ahve it w^ould never have possibly 
occurred; but — it’s a game I like to play — to walk and talk with 
the dead who smile and are silent, and free, quite finally free. 
When I hved alone, I would often come home, put my key in the 
door, and find someone there waiting for me. Hullo! Have you 

been here long?’ 

I suppose that sounds dreadful rubbish. 


Notre Dame. 

I am sitting on a broad bench in the sun hard by Notre Dame. 
In front of me there is a hedge of ivy. An old man walks along 
vdxh a basket on his arm, picking off the withered leaves. In the 
priests’ garden they are cutting the grass. I love this big cathedral 
The httle \'iew I have of it now is of pointed narrow spires, 
fretted against the blue, and one or two squatting stone parrots 
balanced on a Httle balcony. It is like a pen-drawdng by a Bogey. 
And I Hke the saints with their crowns on their collars and their 

heads in their hands. 

Like the old saints in some cathedral, iecolXes, but with dieir 
crowns hanging over their collars. 


The ‘Life of Life. , j • 

I bought a book by Henr>^ James yesterday and read it, as they 

sav, ‘until far into the night’. It w'as not very intertstmg or very 

good, but I can wade tlirough pages and pag« of duff turgi 

fames for the sake of that sudden sweet shock, that violent throb 
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of delight tliat he gives me at times. I don t doubt tliis is genius, 
only there is an extraordinary amount of pan and an amazing 

raffineAsish . — ... 

One thing I want to annotate. His hero, Bernard Longiicvillc, 
briUiant, rich, dark, agile, etc., though a witty companion, is per- 
haps wittiest and most amused when he is alone, and preserves liis 
best things for himself. ... All the attributive adjectives apart I am 
witty, I know, and a good companion— but I feel my case is 
exactly like his — the amount of minute and delicate joy I get out 
of watching people and tilings when I am alone is simply enor- 
mous— I really only have ‘perfect fun’ with myself. When I see a 
httle girl running by on her heels like a fowl in the wet, and say 
‘My dear, there’s a Gertie,’ I laugh and enjoy it as I never would 
with anybody. Just the same applies to my feeling for what is 
called ‘nature’. Other people won’t stop and look at the things I 
wmt to look at, or, if they do, they stop to please me or to humour 
me or to keep the peace. But I am so made that as soon as I am with 
anyone, I begin to give consideration to their opinions and their 
desires, and they are not wordi half the consideration that mine 
are. I don’t miss J. at all now — I don’t want to go home, I feel 
quite content to live here, in a furnished room, and watch. It’s a 
pure question of weather, that s what I believe. (A tcrtijic Gertie 
has just passed.) Life with other people becomes a blur: it docs 
with J., but it’s enormously valuable, and marvellous when I’m 
alone, the detail of Ufe, the life of hfe. 

Pere defamille. 

This family began very modest with Mamma, extremely fat, 
with a black moustache and a little round toque covered with 
poached pansies, and tlie baby boy, bursting out of an English 
tweed suit that was intended for a Norfolk, but denied its country 
at the second seam. They had barely settled in their places and 
pinched every separate piece of bread in the basket and chosen the 
crustiest when two young men in pale blue uniforms, with about 
as much moustache as mother, appeared at the doorway of the 
restaurant and were hailed with every appearance of enthusiasm 
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bv sonn\% who waved a stTviette about the size ot a single bed 
sheet at them. Mother was embraced; they sat dowm side bv side 
and were presently joined by an untortunate over-growai boy 
whose complexion had enjoyed every possible torni ot I-nMin^s- 
mi'acfieti and who looked as though he spent his nights under an 
eiderdown eating chocolate biscuits with the window shut and 
reading L'Histoire dcs Petits Pantalons pas tout a fait jermes. 

Five single bed sheets were tucked into five collars — five pairs 
of eyes roamed over the menu. 

Suddenly with a ciy- of deUght up flew Mamma’s arms— up 
flew sonny’s — tlie rwo young soldiers sprang to tlieir feet, the 
etudiant came out in no end of a perspiration as a stout florid man 
appeared, and walked towards them. The waitress hovered round 
the table, deUghted beyond words at this exhibition of vie de 
famille. She felt Hke their own boime— she felt she had knowTi 
them for years. Heaven knows what memories she had of taking 
M. Roue his hot water, of being found by M. Paul, looking for 
his shirt stud on his bedroom floor, on her charming Httle hands 
and her still more delicious knees ! 


May (?) I wrote twice that I should return on Tuesday. I 
nearly told the concierge. I was half ready. To-day it does not 
seem to matter. Perhaps the fact that Jack never says once that he 

longs for me, is desolate without me, never calls me He has 

been to me the being that in a soUtary world held my hand, and I 

his was real among shadows, and ready to laugh and to run. 

But to-night he is not quite so real. Pour sur, he is very well with- 
out me. My' impatience and ma douleur must seem exaggerated 
to him. Shkll I go back? It depends entirely on him. I will not 
wTite so often or so much. I have been a little absurd. 

(This old habit of jotting’ has come back.) 

Femme Settle. /• 1 u 

Hope ! you misery, you sentimenul faded female. Break your 

last string and have done with it. I shall go mad with your mono- 
tonous plucking. My heart throbs to it; every little pulse beats m 

time. 
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FEMME SEULE 


It is morning. I lie in the empty bed— the huge bed— big as a 
field, and as cold and unsheltered. Through the shutters the sun- 
light comes up from the river and flows over the ceiling m 
trembling waves. From outside comes the noise of a hammer 
tapping, and down below in the house a door opens and shuts. 

But all about me I hear the solitude spuming her web. 

Is this my room? Are these my clothes folded on an armchair? 

Under the pillow— sign and seal of a lonely woman — ticks my 

watch. 

The bell jangles. Ah, at last. I leap out of bed and run to the door 
in my chemise. 

Void votre lait, Madame ! says the concierge gazing severely at 
my knees. 

Merd bien, Madame! I cry, smiling gaily, and swinging the 
milk botde. Pas de poste pour moi? 

Rien, Madame ! 

Shut the door. Stand in the hall a moment. Listen, hsten — for 
her hated twanging. I implore her once again to play you that 
rViarming Htde thing for one note only — coax her, court her. 

After some weehs in rooms in Elgin Crescent, in July ire took a house 
at No. 5 Acacia Road, St. Johns Wood. Here Katherine Mansfield’s 
brother, Leslie Heron Beauchamp [Chummie), came to stay with her for 
a week before going to the front at the end of September. He was killed 
almost immediately, on October 7. The following entry is a record of one 
of their conversations together. 

Evening. 

October They are walking up and down the garden in Acacia 
Road. It is dusky; the Michaelmas daisies are bright as feathers. 
From the old fruit-tree at the bottom of the garden — the slender 
tree rather like a poplar — there falls a little round pear, hard as a 
stone. 

‘Did you hear that, Katie! Can you find it? By Jove — that 
familiar sound.’ 

Their hands move over the thin moist grass. He picks it up, and, 
unconsdously, as of old, polishes it on his handkerchief. 
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‘Do vou renicnibcr the enormous number of pears there used 

to be on that old tree?’ 

‘Down by the violet bed. 

‘And how after thcrc’d been a Southerly Buster we used to go 

out with clothes baskets to pick them up?’ 

‘And how while we stooped they went on falling, bouncing on 
our backs and heads? 

‘And how far they used to be scattered, ever so far, under 
violet leaves, down the steps, right down to the lily-lawn? We 
used to find them trodden in the grass. And how soon the ants got 
to them. I can see now that httlc round hole with a sort of fringe 

of browTi pepper round it. . . , 

‘Do you know that I’ve never seen pears like them since? 

‘Thev were so brieht, canars’ yellow — and small. And the peel 
wa^s^ thin and the ^ black. Fnst you pulled out the 

httle stem and sucked it. It was taintly sour, and then you ate them 
always from the top — core and all. 

‘The pips were delicious.’ 

‘Do vou remember sitting on the pink garden seat? 

‘I sh^ never forget that pink garden seat. It is only ^den 
seat for me. Where is it now'? Do you think we shall be allowed 

to sit on it in Heaven? . 

‘It alw'avs w'obbled a bit and there were usually the marks of a 

snail on it. 2 ^ ’ 

‘Sitting on that seat, swinging our legs and eatmg the pea ^ 

‘But isn’t it extraordinary how' deep our happmess was— how 

positive-^eep, shining, warm. I remember ^e way we used to 

Lk at eachUer ana snalc-Jo youP-shatmg a secret .. . 

'it svas the family feeling-rve were almost like one 

child. I alwas-s see us walking about together ookmg « ^ 
fU the same eves discussing. ... I fek that again j 

t P- Sr ie gra^. I rememhered 

^1 '’*“111 


filing the snoiet leaves wnth ^ to have 

‘Do you remember that some of the pears we loun 

little teeth marks in them? 
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BROTHER AND SISTER 


‘Yes.’ 

‘Who bit diem? ’ 

‘It was always a mystery. 

He puts his arm round her* They pace up and down. And the 
round moon shines over the pear tree, and the ivy walls of the 
garden gUtter like metal. The air smells chill . . . heavy . . . very 

‘We shall go back there one day — ^when it’s all over. 

‘We’ll go back together.’ 

‘And find everything — ’ 

‘Everything!’ 

She leans against his shoulder. The moonlight deepens. Now 
they are facing the back of die house. A square of light shows in 

the window. 

‘Give me your hand. You know I shall always be a stranger 
here.’ 

‘Yes, darling, I know.’ 

‘Walk up and down once more and then we’ll go in.’ 

‘It’s so curious — my absolute confidence that I’ll come back. I 
feel it’s as certain as this pear.’ 

‘I feel that too.’ 

‘I couldn’t not come back. You know diat feeUng. It’s awfully 
mysterious.’ 

The shadows on the grass are long and strange; a puff of strange 
wind whispers in the ivy and the old moon touches them with 

silver. 

She shivers. 

‘You’re cold.’ 

‘Dreadfully cold.’ 

He puts his arm round her. Suddenly he kisses her — 
‘Good-bye, darling.’ 

‘Ah, why do you say that!’ 

‘Darling, good-bye . . . good-bye!’ 

October 29 Awake, awake! my httle boy. A misty, misty 
evening. I want to write down the fact that not only am I not 
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afraid of death — I welcome the idea of death. I beheve in immor- 
taht\' because he is not here, and I long to join him. First, my 
darling, Tve got thin gs to do for both of us, and then I will come 
as quickly as I can. Dearest heart, I know you are there, and I Uve 
with you, and I will wTite for you. Other people are near, but 
they are not close to me. To you only do I belong, just as you 
belong to me. Nobody know^ how^ often I am with you. Indeed, 
I am alw'ays with you, and I begin to feel that you know — that 
w’hen I leave this house and this place it will be with you, and I 
win never even for the shortest space of time be aw^ay from you 
again. You know’ I can never be Jack’s lover again. You have me. 
You’re in my flesh as w^ell as in my soul. I give Jack my ‘surplus’ 
love, but to you I hold and to you I give my deepest love. Jack is 
no more than . . . anybody might be. 


The Apple-Tree. 

There w’ere tw’o orchards belonging to the old house. One, that 
w’e called the wild’ orchard, lay beyond the vegetable garden; it 
w’as planted with bitter cherries and da m sons and transparent 
veUow' plums. For some reason it lay under a cloud; wre never 
played there, we did not even trouble to pick up the fallen fruit; 
and there, everv' Monday morning, to the round open space in the 
middle, the ser\’ant girl and the washer-w'oman earned the wet 
linen — grandmother s nightdresses, father s striped shirts, the hired 
man’s cotton trousers and the servant girl’s ‘dreadfully vulgar 
salmon-pink flannelette drawers jigg^fl slapped in horrid 


JLcXia A k V # 

But the other orchard, far aw’ay and hidden from the house, lay 
at the foot of a little hill and stretched right over to die edge of the 
paddocks — to the clumps of watdes bobbing yellow in the bright 
sun and the blue gums xs’ith their streammg sickle-shaped lea\^ 
There, under the fruit trees, the grass grew so thick and coarse di2< 
it tangled and knotted in your shoes as you walked, and evOT on 
the hottest day it was damp to touch when you stoppe an 
parted it this way and that, looking for windfalls the app e 
marked %s4th a bird’s beak, the big bruised pears, the quinces, s< 
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good to eat \\ith a pinch of salt, but so delicious to smell that you 
could not bite for sniffing. ... 

One year the orchard had its Forbidden Tree. It was an apple- 
tree discovered by fatlier and a friend during an after-dinner 


prowl one Sunday afternoon. 

‘Great Scott!’ said tlie friend, hghting upon it with every 
appearance of admiring astonishment: Isn t tliat a ^ And a 
rich, splendid name settled like an unknowm bird on the tree. 

‘Yes, I beheve it is,’ said father Hghtly. He knew notliing what- 
ever about the names of fruit trees. 

‘Great Scott!’ said the friend again: ‘They’re wonderful apples. 
Nothing like ’em — and you’re going to have a tip-top crop. 

Marvellous apples! You can’t beat ’em!’ 

‘No, they’re vers’ fine — very fine,’ said ftther carelessly, but 


looking upon the tree wdtli new and Hvely interest. 

‘They’re rare — they’re vers" rare. Hardly ever see ’em in Eng- 
land nowadays,’ said the visitor and set a seal on father s delight. 
For father was a self-made man and the price he had to pay for 
ever)"tliing was so huge and so painful that notliing rang so sweet 
to him as to hear his purchase praised. He was young and sensitive 
still. He still wondered whether in the deepest sense he got liis 
money’s worth. He stiU had hours when he walked up and down 
in the moonlight half deciding to ‘chuck tliis confounded rushing 
to the office eveiy^ day — and clear out — clear out once and for all. 
And now to discover that he’d a valuable apple-tree thrown in 
with the orchard — ^an apple-tree that tliis Joluiny from England 
positively envied ! 

‘Don’t touch that tree! Do you hear me, cliildren!’ said he, 
bland and firm; and when the guest had gone, with quite another 
voice and manner: 

‘If I catch either of you touching those apples you shall not only 
go to bed — you shall each have a good sound whipping.’ Which 
merely added to its magnificence. 

Every Sunday morning after church father, with Bogey and me 
tailing after, walked through the flower garden, down the violet 
path, past the lace-bark tree, past tlie wliite rose and syringa 
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bushes, and do^\Ti the hill to the orchard. The apple-tree — like the 
Vir^^in Mar}' — seemed to have been miraculously warned of its 
liigh honour, standing apart from its fellows, bending a little under 
its clusters, fluttering its polished leaves, important and exquisite 
before father’s awful eye. His heart swelled to the sight — ^we knew 
his heart swelled* He put his hands behind his back and screwed up 
his eves in the way he had. There it stood — the accidental thing — 
the thine; that no one had been aware of when the hard bargain 
was driven. It hadn’t been counted in, hadn’t in a way been paid 
for. If the house had been burned to the ground at that time it 
would have meant less to him than the destruction of his tree. 
And how we plaved up to Ihm, Bogey and I, — Bogey with his 
scratched knees pressed together, his hands behind his back, too, 

and a round cap on his head wdth ‘H.M.S. Thunderbolt’ printed 

* 

across it. 

Tlic apples turned from pale green to yellow; then they had 
deep pmlt stripes painted on them, and then the pinh melted all 
over ^e veUow, reddened, and spread into a fine clear crimson. 

At last the dav came when father took out of his waistcoat 
pocket a little pearl pen-knife. He reached up. Very slowly and 
ver\’ carefully he picked two apples gro%\'ing on a bough. 

‘Bv Jove! They're warm.’ cried father in amazement. ‘They’re 
W(^pdertul apples! Tip— top! Marvellous! he echoed. He rolled 

them o%'er in his hands. 

Took at that!' he said. ‘Not a spot— not a blemish!’ And he 
walked through the orchard with Bogey and me stumbling after, 
to a tree-stump under the wattles. We sat, one on either side of 
fatlicr. He laid one apple doun, opened the pearl pen-knife and 
neatly and bcauritully cut die other in half. 

'By love! Look at that!' he exclaimed. 

T.idier ! wc cned, dutiful but really enthusiastic, too. For the 
lovely red colour had bitten right through the white flesh of the 
apple; it w.is pink to die shiny black pips King so jusdy in their 
scalv pods. It looked as though the apple had been ipped m wine. 

‘Never seen tlutt before,’ said father. ‘You won t find an apple 
like that in a huriy !’ He put it to his nose and pronounced an 
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word. 'Bouquet! ^X^hat a bouquet! And then he 

handed to Bogey one halF^ to me tlae other, 

‘Don’t bolt it!’ said he. It was agony to give even so much away. 

I knew it, while I took mine humbly and humbly Bogey took Ins. 
Then he divided the second witli the same neat beautiful little 

cut of the pearl knife. 

I kept my eyes on Bogey. Together we took a bite. Our mouths 
were full of a floury stuff, a hard, faintly bitter skin — a horrible 

taste of something dry. ... 

‘Well?’ asked father, very jovial. He had cut his two halves into 

quarters and was taking out the Uttle pods. ‘Well?’ 

Bogey and I stared at each otlier, chewing desperately. In that 
second of chewing and swallowing a long silent conversation 
passed between us — ^and a strange meaning smile. We swallowed. 
We edged near father, just touching him. 

‘Perfect!’ we Hed. ‘Perfect — father! Simply lovely!’ 

But it was no use. Father spat his out and never went near the 

apple-tree again. 

In November Katherine gave up the house in Acacia Road, and went 
to the south of Frame. I went with her, but returned to England after 
three weeks. 

November, Bandol, France Brother. I think I have known for a 
long time that life was over for me, but I never reaUsed it or 
acknowledged it until my brother died. Yes, though he is lying in 
the middle of a little wood in France and I am still walking upright 
and feeling the sim and the wind from tlie sea, I am just as much 
dead as he is. The present and the future mean notliing to me. I 
am no longer ‘curious’ about people; I do not wish to go any- 
where; and the only possible value that anything can have for me 
is that it should put me in mind of something tliat happened or 
was when we were ahve. 

‘Do you remember, Katie?’ I hear his voice in the trees and 
flowers, in scents and hght and shadow. Have people, apart from 
these far-away people, ever existed for me? Or have tliey always 
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failed me and faded because I denied them reality? Supposing I 
were to die as I sit at this table, playing with my Indian paper- 
knife, what would be the difference? No difference at all. Then 
whv don’t I commit suicide? Because I feel I have a duty to per- 
form to the lovelv time when we were both aHve. I want to write 
about it, and he wanted me to. We talked it over in my htde top 
room in London. I said: I ^\'iU just put on the front page: To my 
brother, LesUe Heron Beauchamp. Ver\' well: it shall be done. 

The \%-iud died doum at sunset. Half a ring of moon hangs in 
the hollow air. It is rery quiet. Somewhere I can hear a woman 
crooning a song. Perhaps she is crouched before the stove in the 
corridor, for it is the kind of song that a woman sings before a 
frre — brooding, warm, sleepy, and safe. I see a Utde hotise with 
flower patches under the windows and the soft mass of a haystack 
at the back. The fowls have all gone to roost— they are woolly 
blurs on the perches. The pony is in the stable with a cloth on. 
The dog hes in the kennel, his head on his forepaws. The cat sits 
up beside the woman, her tail tucked in, and the man, still young 
and careless, comes chnkmg up the dark road. Suddenly a spot of 
h<?ht shows in the window and on the pansy bed below, and he 

walks quicker, whistling. 

But where are these comely people? These young strong people 
with hard healthy bodies and curling hair? They are not saints or 
philosophers^ they are decent human beings but where ore tltey? 

Sutiday- [DercHii'cr] Ten minutes past four. I am siure that this 
Sunday is the worst Sunday of aU my life. I’ve touched bottom. 
Even mv heart doesn’t beat any longer. I only keep alive by a 
kind of buzz of blood in my veins. Now the dark is coming back 
again; onlv at the windows there is a white glare. My watch ticla 
loudly and strongly on the bed table, as though it w^ere rich with 

minute Ufe, while I faint — I die. 

It is evening again. The sea runs veiy high. It frets, sweeps up 
and over, hugs, leaps upon the rocks. In the sharp me* hght 
the rocks have a reddish tinge. Above them a broad band of green 
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hardening my heart 

mixed with a rich sooty black; above it the cone of a violet moun- 
tain; above the mountain a hght blue sky sliining like the inside o 
a wet sea-shell. Every moment the Ught changes. Even as I write, 
it is no longer hard. Some small white clouds top the mountain 
hke tossed-up smoke. And now a purple colour, very menacing 
and awful, is p ullin g over the sky. The trees tumble about in the 
unsteady light. A dog barks. The gardener, talking to himselfj 
shuffles across the new raked padi, picks up his weed basket and 
goes off. Two lovers are walking together by the edge of the sea. 
They are muffled up in coats. She has a red handkerchief on her 
head. They walk, very proud and careless, hugging each other and 

braving the wind. 

I am iU to-day— I cannot walk at all— and in pain. 

Wednesday [December.] To-day I am hardening my heart. I 
am walking all round my heart and building up tlic defences. I do 
not mean to leave a loophole even for a tuft of violets to grow in. 
Give me a hard heart, O Lord ! Lord, harden thou my heart ! 

This morning I could walk a httle. So I went to the Post Office. 
It was bright with sun. The palm-trees stood up into the air, crisp 
and shining; the blue gums hung heavy with sun as is their wont. 
When I reached the road I heard a singing. A funny thought . . . 
‘The Eng lish have come!’ But of course, it was not they. 

The illness from which Katherine suffered at this time was a rheu- 
matic pain which had a pernicious effect on the action of her heart. It had 
no connection with the pulmonary tuberculosis of which she died. This 
did not appear until two years later, in December 1917. Katherine toas 
always convinced that she would die of heart-failure. 

An Encounter. 

This afternoon I did not go for a walk. There is a long stone 
embankment that goes out into the sea. Huge stones on either side 
and a little rough goat path in the centre. When I came to the end 
the sun was going down. So, feeling extremely solitary and 
romantic, I sat me down on a stone and watched the red sun, 
which looked horribly hke a morsel of tinned apricot, sink into a 
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sea like a huge junket. I began, feebly but certainly perceptibly 
to harp: ‘Alone between sea and sk\', etc.’ But suddenly I saw a 
minute speck on the bar coming towards me. It grew, it turned 
into a voung officer in dark blue, slim, with an oUve skin, fine 
evebrows, long blue eyes, a fine sUk^' moustache. 

‘You are alone, Madame?’ 

‘Alone, Monsieur.’ 

‘You are h\ing at the hotel, Madame?’ 

‘At the hotel. Monsieur.’ 

‘Ah, I have noticed you walking alone several times, Madame.’ 

‘It is possible. Monsieur.’ 

He blushed and put his hand to his cap. 

‘I am vers’ indiscreet, Madame. 

‘Yen' indiscreet, Monsieur. 

Et hi Arcadia Eao. 

To sit in front of the Httle wood fire, your hands crossed in your 
lap and vour eyes closed — to fanc\' you see again upon your eye- 
lids all the dancing beaurv' of the day, to feel the flame on your 
throat as vou used to imagine you felt the spot of yellow when 
Bosev held a buttercup imder your chin . . . when breathing is 
such a dehght that you are abiost afraid to breathe— as though a 
butterfly fanned its wings upon your breast. Still to taste the warm 
sunlight that melted in your mouth; still to smell the white waxy 
scent that lav upon the jonquil fields and the wild spicy scent of 
the rosemary- growing in httle tufts among the red rocks close to 

the brim ot the sea. ... 

The moon is rising but the reluctant day lingers upon the sea 
and sky. The sea is dabbled with a pink the colour of unripe 
cherries, and in the sky there is a Using yellow^ fight like the wings 
of canaries. Vci^- stubborn and solid are the trunks of the palm 
trees. Springing from their tops the stiff green bouquets seem to 
cut into the evening air and among them, the blue gum ^ 
and slender with sickle-shaped leaves and drooping bran Jes h^ 
blue, half violet. The moon is just over the mountain behind the 
\illagc. The dogs know she is there; already they begin to how 
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and bark. The fishermen are shouting and whistling to one 
another as they bring in their boats, some young boys are singing 
in half-broken voices down by the shore, and there is a noise ot 
children crying, htde children with burnt cheeks and sand be- 
tween their toes being carried home to bed. ... 

I am tired, bUssfuUy tired. Do you suppose that daisies feel bliss- 
fully tired when they shut for the night and the dews descend upon 


them? 


[December 24.) 


1916 

At the end of December 1915 I returned to Bandol. Katherine had 
taken a tiny four-roomed villa, Villa Pauline, with an almond-tree that 
tapped at the window of the salle a manger. There we stayed until April 
1916; and there Katherine wrote the frst version q/Trelude. 

fanuary 22 [Villa Pauline, Bandol.] Now, really, what is it that 
I do want to write? I ask myself. Am I less of a writer than I used 
to be? Is the need to write less urgent? Does it still seem as natural 
to me to seek that form of expression? Has speech fulfilled it? Do 
I ask anything more than to relate, to remember, to assure myself? 

There are times when these thoughts half-frighten me and very 
nearly convince. I say: You are now so fulfilled in your own be- 
ing, in being ahve, in Hving, in aspiring towards a greater sense 
of life and a deeper loving, the other thing has gone out of you. 

But no, at bottom I am not convinced, for at bottom never has 
my desire been so ardent. Only the form that I would choose has 
changed utterly. I feel no longer concerned with the same appear- 
ance of things. The people who hved or whom I wished to bring 
into my stories don’t interest me any more. The plots of my 
stories leave me perfectly cold. Granted that these people exist and 
aU the differences, complexities and resolutions are true to them — 
why should I write about them? They are not near me. All the 
false threads that bound me to them are cut away quite. 

Now — now I want to write recollections of my own country. 
Yes, I want to write about my own country till I simply exhaust 
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niv store. INot only (xtaiac u is a 

i iHiiurv" because my brv>thcf and I 

> * 

cause in niy droughts I range with him tivet 
places, I am never far away tlrom them. I kmg to 
writing. 

Ah, the people — tlnr pcopk we loved diere — thetn, too, I 
w'ant to w rite. Another ‘debt ol Iovc\ Oh, I w'aat for one moinciit 
to make our undiMTOvcred country" leap into the cy^s of die Oid 
Wc»rld. It must be mysterious, as though floaimg. It cake die 
breath. It must be ‘one of those islands. . . \ I shall leU ev 
even of how’ the laundry-baskci squeaked at 75. Biu all 
told w ith a sense of mystery", a radiance, an afterglow, 
you, my little sun of it, are set. You have droppci' 
dazzling brim ot the w'orld. Now' I must play my part 
Then I want to write poetry'. \ 

brink of poetry'. The almond tro:, the birds, the httlc wood where 
vou are, the flow'crs you do not see, the open window 
which I lean and dream that you are against my shotd^', 
times that your photograph ‘looks sad . But especially 1 wmt 
w'ntc a kind ot long elegy* to y'ou . . . perhaps not hi poc®yr. Noe 
perhaps in pro^e. Almost certainly’’ in a kind o( sptci^d 

And, lasdy, I want to keep a kind of minute to be pcdi* 

hshed some iiy. That’s all. No novels, no probkm stones, noAoig 

that is not simple, open. 









February 13 I have written pracdcally no 
again the time is getting short. There b nothing doi 
nearer my achievement than I was two mondu ago, 
half-doubting my will to pertorm anything. Each tb 
VOW' my demon says at almost the same moment: *Oh, 
heard Aat before!’ And then I hear R.D. in 
*P)o you still write? If I went back to England 
finished I should give mysell up. I should know that, 
said, I was not really a writer and had no claun to a 
room’. But if I go back with a book finbhed it wiU b< 
de foi pour toujours. ^^hy do I hesitate so long. It is Just 
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A VISION 


Lack of ^^^ll-po^ve^? Yes, I feel that’s what it is, and that s why it s 
so immensely important tliat I should assert myselt. I have put a 
table to-day in my room, facing a corner, but from where sit 
can see some top shoots of the almond-tree and the sea sounds 
loud. There is a vase of beautiful geraniums on the table. Nothing 
could be nicer tlian tliis spot, and it’s so quiet and so high, li -e 
sitting up in a tree. I feel I shall be able to write here, especially 

towards nvilight. 

Ah, once fairly ahght — how I’d blaze and burn ! Here is a new 
fact. When I am not writing I feel my brother calling me, and he 
is not happy. Only when I write or am in a state of \\riting a 
state of ‘inspiration’ — do I feel drat he is calm. . . . Last night I 
dreamed of him and Father Zossima. Father Zossima said: Do not 
let the new man die.’ My brother was certainly there. But last 
evening he called me wliile I sat downi by the fire. At last I obeyed 
and came upstairs. I stayed in die dark and waited. The moon got 
ver}' bright. There were stars outside, very bright twinkUng 
stars, that seemed to move as I watched them. The moon shone. 
I could see the curve of the sea and the curv'c of the land embracing, 
and above in die sky there was a romid sweep of cloud. Perhaps 
those three half-circles w'ere very magic. But then, when I leaned 
out of the window I seemed to see my brother dotted all over the 
field — ^now on his back, now on his face, now huddled up 




half-pressed into the earth. Wherever I looked, there he la)^ I felt 
that God showed liiiii to me like that for some express purpose, 
and I knelt dovm by the bed. But I could not pray. I had done no 
work. I was not in an active state of grace. So I got up finally and 
went dovTistairs again. But I was terribly sad. . . . The night 
before, when I lay in bed, I felt suddenly passionate. I wanted J. to 
embrace me. But as I turned to speak to liiiii or to kiss him I saw 
my brother I'j'ing fast asleep, and I got cold. That happens nearly 
always. Perhaps because I went to sleep tliinking of him, I woke 
and was he, for quite a long time. I felt iny face was his serious, 
sleepy face. I felt that the lines of my mouth were changed, and I 
blinked like he did on waking. 

This vear I have to make monev and net known. I want to 
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make enough money to be able to give L.M. some. In fact, I want 
to provide for her. That’s my idea, and to make enough so that J. 
and I shall be able to pay our debts and Hve honourably. I should 
like to have a book pubhshed and numbers of short stories ready. 
Ah, even as I write, the smoke of a cigarette seems to mount in a 
reflective way, and I feel nearer that kind of silent, crystallised 
beine that used to be almost me. 

Vehrmry 14 I begin to think of an unfinished memory which 
has been with me for years. It is a very good story if only I can tell 
it right, and it is called Lena. It plays in New Zealand and would 
go in the book. If only I can get right dowm to it. 

Dear brother, as I jot these notes, I am speaking to you. To 
whom did I alw'ays write when I kept those huge complaining 
diaries? Was it to myself? But now as I write these words and talk 
of getting do^^^l to the New Zealand atmosphere, I see you 
opposite to me, I see your thoughtful, shining eyes. Yes, it is to you. 
We were travelling — sitting opposite to each other and moving 
ver\' fast. Ah, my darling, how have I kept away from this 
tremendous joy? Each time I take up my pen yaw are with me. You 
are mine. You are my pla-tdellow, my brother, and we shall 
range all over our country^ together. It is with you that I see, and 
that is why I see so clearly. That is a great mystery. My brother, I 
have doubted these last frw days. I have been m dread ft i l places. 

I have felt that I could not come through to you. But now, quite 
sudderdy, the mists are rising, and I see and I know you are near 
You are more vi\idly with me now this moment than if you 
were ahve and I were wiiting to you from a short distance away. 
As you speak my name, the name you call me by that I love so— 
‘Katie!’ — your Up lifts in a snule — you beUeve in me, you know I 
am here. Oh, Chumniie ! put your arms round me. I was going to 
write: Let us shut out everybody. But no, it is not that. Only we 
shall ‘look on’ at them together. My brother, you know, with all 
my desire, my \\ill is weak. To do things — even to write abso - 
utely for mvself and by myself— is awfully hard for me. God 
knows whv, when mv desire is so strong. But just as it was always 
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BREAKING THE SILENCE 

our to sit togetlier— you remember?— and to talk of the 

old days, do^vn to the last detail-the last feeling-looking at each 
other and by our eyes expressing when speech ended how intim- 
ately we understood each other — so now, my dear one, we shall 
do that again. You know how unhappy I have been lately. I almost 
felt: Perhaps *the new man’ will not live. Perhaps I am not yet 
risen. . . . But now I do not doubt. It is the idea (it has always been 
there, but never as it is \sdth me to-night) that I do not write alone. 
That in eveiy^ word I write and ever\' place I visit I carry \ ou with 
me. Indeed, that might be the motto of my book. There are daisies 
on the table and a red flower, hkc a poppy, sliines through. Of 
daisies I \\dll write. Of die dark. Of the wind — and the sun and the 
mists. Of the wharves. All! of all that you loved and that I too love 
and feel. To-night it is made plain. However often I write and re- 
i^Tite I shall not really falter, dearest, and the book shall be 

written and ready. 

February 15 I have broken the silence. It took long. Did I fail 
vou when I sat readino;? Oh, bear with me a little. I will be better. 
I wiU do all, all that we would wish. Love, I will not fail. To- 
night it is very wdld. Do you hear? It is all wind and sea. You feel 
that the world is blowing like a feather, springing and rocking in 
the air like a balloon from Lindsay’s. I seem to hear a piano some- 
times, but that’s fancy. How loud the wind sounds ! If I write every 
day faithfully a little record of how I have kept faith with you — 
that is what I must do. Now you are back with me. You are 
stepping for^vard, one hand in your pocket. My brother, my little 
boy brother! Your thoughtful eyes! I see you always as you left 
me. I saw you a moment alone — by yourself — and quite lost, I 
felt. My heart yearned over you dicn. Oh, it yearns over you to- 
night and now! Did you cry? I always felt: He never, never must 
be unhappy. Now I will come quite close to you, take your hand, 
and we shall tell this stor)^ to each odier. 

February 16 I found The Aloe^ this morning. And when I had 

Aloe was the original version of Prelude. It exists in its original and longer form, 
and has been published separately. 
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re-read it I knew that I was not quite ‘right’ yesterday. No, 
dearest, it was not just the spirit. The Ahe is right. The Aloe is 
lovelv. It simply fascinates me, and I know that it is what you 
would \\ish me to write. And now I know what the last chapter 
is. It is vour birth — ^^'our coming in the autumn. You in Grand- 

* V - ^ -1 • 

mother's arms under the tree, your solemnity', your wonderful 
beauts’. Your hands, your head — ^S’our helplessness, l}’ing on the 
earth, and, above aU, your tremendous solemnity. That chapter 
ss-ill end the book. The next book will be yours and mine. And 
YOU must mean the world to Linda; and before ever you are bom 
kezia must play with you— her little Bogey. Oh, Bogey— I must 
hurrs’. All of them must have this book. It is good, my treasure! 
Mv little brother, it is good, and it is what we really meant. 

February 17 I am sad to-night. Perhaps it is the old forlorn 
s\-ind. And the thought of you spiritually is not enough to-night. 

1 want you by me. I must get deep doss-n into my book, for then 
I shall be happy. Lose myself, lose mpelf to find you, dearest, 
oh, I want this book to be written. It must be done. It m u s t be 
bound and wrapped and sent to blew Ze al a n d. I feci that ^dth all 

mv soul. ... It wiH be. 

Kott's for The Aloe, 

In the scurrely, as Lottie says. 

Look out now, Rags! Don t you touch that when I m not here. 
If you put the tip of your finger into that, it ’ud wither your hand 

off! 

‘\Vc came over w ith Mum on the bus and w’ere going to stay 

to dinner. What time is dinner at your new^ place?’ ^ 

‘The same time as we always used to have it, said Lottie. 

‘When the bell rings.’ 

‘Pooh! that isn’t what time,’ said Pip. ‘We always have our 
dinner hal’ pas’ nvelve. Let’s go round to the kitchen and ask your 

servant what time yours is. 
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‘We’re not allowed to go into the kitchen in the niornmg, said 
Isabel. ‘We have to keep away from the back of the house. 

‘Well, Rags and I can, because we’re visitors. Come on. Rags! 
But when they had passed through the side gate, opening with 
a bio- iron rmg, that led hito the courtyard, they forgot all about 

asking the servant. 

‘What do you have for dinner? ’ 

‘The same as we always used to have,’ said Lottie, ‘exxept we 
have cold milk instead of water to drmk.’ 

Mrs. Trout, she was a widow. Her husband had died five years 
before, and immediately upon liis death, before he was cold, she 
had married again, far more thoroughly and more faithfully than 

she ever had married liiin. 

The Journey Home. 

The Aloe 

Stanley Burnell: Beryl plays the guitar. 

The Samuel Josephs; the Journey and Supper; Bed for all. Dan; 
Burnell courting Linda; Mrs. BumeU and Beryl; Kezia; The Aloe. 

Stanley Burnell drives home; the Nursery; Beryl with a guitar; 
Children; Ahce; The Trout sisters; Mrs. Trout’s latest novel; 
Cribbage; Linda and her Motlier. 

Really thirteen chapters. 

They cut down the stem when Linda is ill. She has been count- 
ing on the flowering of the Aloe. 

That Woman. 

Sitting astride the bow window ledge, smelling tlie heliotrope 
— or was it the sea? — half of Kezia was in the garden and half of 
her in the room. 

‘Have you put down the Harcourts?’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Pliil and Mrs. Charhe.’ 

‘And the Fields?’ 

‘Mrs. and the Misses Field.’ 

‘And Rose Conway?’ 
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‘Yes, and that Melbourne girl staying with her.’ 

‘Old Mrs. Grady?’ 

‘Do you think — necessaiy?’ 

‘My dear, she does so love a good cackle.’ 

‘Oh, but that way she has of dipping everything in her tea! 
Iced chocolate cake and the ends of her feather boa dipped in 

J 

tea. . . . 

‘How marv'ellously that ribbon has lasted, Harrie! Marvel- 
lously!’ 

That was Aunt Beiyd’s voice. She, Aunt Harrie and Mother sat 
at the round table ^^ith big shallow teacups in front of them. 

In the dusky lisht, in their white puffed-up muslin blouses with 

J ■ L._ J 

^^^ng sleeves, they were three birds at the edge of a lily pond. 
Bevond them the shadowy" room melted into the shadow; the 
gold picture frames were traced upon the air; the cut-glass door- 
Liob ghttered; a song— a w"hite butterfly with wings outspread 
— ckmg to the ebony piano. 

Aunt Harrie’s plaintive, singing tones : ‘It’s very faded, really, 
if vou look into it. I don’t think it can possibly stand another 

4 

ironing.’ 

‘If I were rich,’ said Aunt Beiyd, ‘with real money to spend— 

not save’ ... ^ 

‘what about — w"hat about asking that Gibbs woman? 

‘Linda!’ ^ 

‘How can you suggest such a thing !’ 

‘Well, why not? She needn’t come. But it must be so horrid not 

to be asked anywhere!’ , , 1 1 

‘But, good heavens, whose fault is it? Who could ask her. 
‘She’s nobody but herself to blame.’ 

‘She’s simply flowm in people’s faces.’ 

‘And it must be so particularly dreadful for Mr. Gibbs. 

‘But Harrie, dear, he’s dead.’ 

‘Of course, Linda, that’s just it. He must feel so helpless, looking 

Kczia heard her motlier say: ‘I never thought of that. Yes, that 
might be . . • very maddening! 
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A RECOLLECTION OF CHILDHOOD 

Aunt Beryl's cool little voice gushed up and overflowed: ‘It’s 
really nothing to laugh at, Linda. There are some tilings one really 
must draw the line at. 

A Recollection of Childhood. 

Things happened so simply then, without preparation and with- 
out any shock. They let me go into my mother’s room (I re- 
member standing on tiptoe and using both hands to turn tlie big 
white china door-handle) and there lay my modicr in bed witli 
her arms along the sheet, and diere sat my grandmodier before 
the fire with a baby in a flannel across her knees. My mother paid 
no attention to me at all. Perhaps she was asleep, for my grand- 
mother nodded and said in a voice scarcely above a whisper, 
‘Come and see your fitde sister.’ I tiptoed to her voice across the 
room, and she parted the flannel, and I saw a little round head 
with a tuft of goldy hair on it and a big face with eyes shut — 
white as snow. ‘Is it ahve?’ I asked. ‘Of course,’ said grandmother. 
Look at her holding my finger.’ And — yes, a hand, scarcely 
bigger than my doll’s, in a frilled sleeve, was wound round her 
finger. ‘Do you like her?’ said my grandmother. ‘Yes. Is she going 
to play with the doll’s house?’ ‘By-and-by,’ said the grandmother, 
and I felt very pleased. Mrs. Heywood had just given us the doll’s 
house. It was a beautiful one with a verandah and a balcony and a 
door that opened and shut and two chimneys. I wanted badly to 
show it to someone else, 

‘Her name is Gwen,’ said the grandmother. ‘Kiss her.’ 

I bent down and kissed the little goldy tuft. But she took no 
notice. She lay quite stiU with her eyes shut. 

‘Now go and kiss mother,’ said the grandmother. 

But mother did not want to kiss me. Very languid, leaning 

against the pillows, she was eating some sago. The sun shone 

through the windows and winked on the brass knobs on the bie 
bed. 

After that grandmother came into the nursery with Gwen, and 
sat in front of the nursery fire in the rocking chair with her, Meg 
and Tadpole were away staying with Aunt Harriet, and they had 
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gone before the new doll’s house arrived, so that was why I so 
longed to have somebody to show it to. I had gone all through it 
myself, from the kitchen to the dining-room, up into the bed- 
rooms with the doll s lamp on the table, heaps and heaps of times. 

‘ When ^^dll she play it?’ I asked grandmother. 

‘By-and-by, darling.’ 

It was spring. Our garden was full of big white hlies. I used to 
run out and sniff them and come in again wnth my nose all yellow. 


‘Can’t she go out?’ 

At last, one verv fine day, she was wrapped in the warm shawl 
and grandmother carried her into the cherr\- orchard, and walked 
up and do\\-n under the falling cherr>^ flowers. Grandmother wore 
a c^rey dress with white pansies on it. The doctor s carriage was 
waiting at the door, and the doctor s Httle dog, Jackie, rushed at 
me and snapped at mv bare legs. When we went back to the 
nursery- and the shawl was taken away, Htde white petals like 
feathers fell out of the folds. But Gwen did not look, even then. 
She lav in grandmother’s arms, her eyes just open to show a line 
of blue, her face ver^- white, and the one tuft of goldy hair stand- 


ing up on her head. r n t u j 1 » 

All dav, all night grandmother s arms were full. I had no lap to 

climb into, no pillow to rest against. All belonged to Gwen. But 

Gwen did not notice this; she never put up her hmd to pky with 

the silver brooch that was a half-moon with five litfie owls sitting 

on it; she never pulled grandmother’s watch ftom her bodice and 

opened the back bv herself to see grandfather s hair, she never 

buried her head close to smell the lavender water, or took up 

arandmother’s spectacle case and wondered at its bemg really 

silver She iust lav still and let herself be rocked. 

the Htchen one day old Mn. McElvie came » i= 

door and asked Bridget about the poor htt e mite, and Bndpt 

go upstairs into the bedroom-only downstairs, and then only 

when I saw she could look. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF COLLEGE 

L&te one evening I sat by the fire on niy little carpet hassock 
and grandmother rocked, singing the song she used to sing to me, 
but more gently. Suddenly she stopped and I looked up. Gwen 
opened her eyes and turned her little round head to the fire and 
looked and looked at, and then— turned her eyes up to the face 
bending over her. I saw her tiny body stretch out and her hands 
flew up, and ‘Ah! Ah! Ahi’ called the grandmother. 

Bridget dressed me next morning. W^hen I went into the nur- 
sery I sniffed. A big vase of the white lilies was standing on the 
table. Grandmother sat in her chair to one side with Gwen in her 
lap, and a funny httle man with his head in a black bag was 

standing behind a box of china eggs. 

‘Now!’ he said, and I saw my grandmother’s face change as she 
bent over little Gwen. 

‘Thank you,’ said the man, coming out of the bag. The picture 
was himg over the nursery fire. I thought it looked very nice. 
The doll’s house was in it — ^verandah and balcony and all. Gran 
held me up to kiss my Httle sister. 

Recollections of College. 

J.’s appHcation is a perpetual reminder to me. Why am I not 
writing too? Why, feeling so rich, with the greater part of this to 
be written before I go back to England, do I not begin? If only I 
have the courage to press against the stiff swollen gate, all that lies 
within is mine; why do I linger for a moment? Because I am idle, 
out of the habit of work and spendthrift beyond behef Really it 
is idleness, a kind of immense idleness — hateful and disgraceful. 

I was thinking yesterday of my wasted, wasted early girlhood . 
My college Hfe, which is such a vivid and detailed memory in one 
way, might never have contained a book or a lecture. I Hved in 
the girls, the professor, the big, lovely building,^ the leaping fires 
in winter and the abundant flowers in summer. The views out of 
the windows, all the pattern that was — weaving. Nobody saw it, 
I felt, as I did. My mind was just like a squirrel. I gathered and 
gathered and hid away, for that long ‘winter’ when I should re- 

^ Queen’s College, Harley Street, London. 
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discover all this treasure — and if anybody came close I scutded up 
the tallest, darkest tree and hid in the branches. And I was so 
a^^-fullv fascinated in watching Hall Griffin and all his tricks— 
thinking about him as he sat there, his private life, what he was 
like as a man. etc., etc. (He told us he and his brother once wrote 
an enormous poem called the Epic of the H^ Griffins.) Then it 
was onlv at rare inter\-als that something flashed through all this 
buss-nes;, something about Spenser’s Faerie Queene or K^ts’s 
Isabella or the Pot of Basil, and those flashes were alwap when I 
disagreed flatlv ssith H.G. and ss-rote in my notes—This mm is a 
fool! And Cramb, wonderful Cramb ! The figure of Cramb w^ 
enou<^h he was *histor\-’ to me. Ageless and her)', eamg himself 
up again and again, veiy fierce at what he had jeen, but gomg a 
bit blind because he had looked so long. Cramb smdmg up and 
do^^■n, filled me up to the brim. I couldn’t write down Cramb s 
thunder. I siniplv wanted to sit and hear him. Everv' gestme, ever> 
stoppinc^ of his walk, all his tones and looks are as viyid to me as 
thou ffi'u ^vere vesterday-but of all he said I only remember 
phras'!s— -He sat there and his ssng tell off— Anne B^^n a 

and claJnour.’ and lookmg back and seeing ffie familiar door shut 

upon her, ^^-ith a Uttle cHck as it were,-final 
^But what coherent account could I give of the ^tors 

^le are missing.^ When I read a play 

and what the people looked like (but even as I write I fed ^ 
d. iU, .. W the Utter 

even though the man n tea , Shake- 

hand of Sam Jolmson when he ought to be li g 

.pcare’s shadow. And this 1 often do. ofEnglkbliim- 

t-ure, -^orkin^ ba.-k-.v.rJi trom ^ ^ „ muA cottcettd. is 
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THE OLD PRINCIPAL 

Since I came here I have been very interested in the Bible. I have 
read the Bible for hours on end and I began to do so widi just the 
same desire. I wanted to know if Lot followed close on Noah or 
something like that. But I feel so bitterly I should have known facts 
like this: they ought to be part of my breatliing. Is there another 
grown person as ignorant as I? But why didn’t I Ustcn to the old 
Principal who lectured on Bible History twice a week instead of 
staring at his face that was very round, a dark red colour with a 
kind of bloom on it and covered all over with Uttle red veins with 
endless tiny tributaries that ran even up his forehead and were lost 
in his bushy white hair. He had tiny hands, too, puffed up, pur- 
plish, shining under the stained flesh. I used to think, looking at 
his hands — ^he will have a stroke and die of paralysis. . . . They told 
us he was a very learned man, but I could not help seeing him in a 
double-breasted frock-coat, a large pseudo-clerical pith helmet, a 
large white handkerchief falling over the back of his neck, stand- 
ing and pointing out with an umbrella a probable site of a pro- 
bable encampment of some wandering tribe, to his wife, an 
elderly lady with a threatening heart who had to go everywhere 
in a basket-chair arranged on the back of a donkey, and his two 
daughters, in thread gloves and sand shoes — smelling faintly of 
some anti-mosquito mixture. 

As he lectured I use to sit, building his house, peopling it — 
tilling it with Americans, ebony and heavy furniture — cupboards 
like tiny domes and tables with elephants’ legs presented to him by 
grateful missionary friends. ... I never came into contact with 
him but once, when he asked any young lady in the room to hold 
up her hand if she had been chased by a wild bull, and as nobody 
else did I held up mine (though of course I hadn’t). ‘Ah,’ he said, 
‘I am afraid you do not count. You are a httle savage from New 
Zealand’ — ^which was a trifle exacting, for it must be the rarest 
thing to be chased by a wild bull up and down Harley Street, 
Wimpole Street, Welbeck Street, Queen Anne, round and round 
Cavendish Square. . . . 

And why didn’t I learn French witli M. Huguenot? What an 
opportunity missed! What has it not cost me! He lectured in a 
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big narrow room that was painted all over — the walls, door, and 
window-frames, a grey shade of mignonette green. The ceiling 
was white, and just below it tlrere was a frieze of long looped 
chains of white flowers. On either side of the marble mantelpiece a 
naked small bov staggered under a big platter of grapes that he 
held above his head. Below the windows, far below there was a 

pived m cobble stones, and one could hear the faint 

clatter of carriages cormng out or in, the noise of water gushing 
out of a pump into a big pail— some youth, clumping about and 
whistling. The room was never ver)* Ught, and in summer M.H. 
liked the blinds to be drawn half-w'ay down the window 

He was a httle fat man. 

The old man could not get over the fact that he w'as still strong 
enough to hft such a lump of a boy. He w^anted to do it again and 
again, and even when the Uttle boy was awfully tired of Ae game 
the oid man kept putting out his arms and smiling foolishly and 
m-ina to lift him still higher. He even tried with one arm. . . . 

J & 


Saunders Latie. i r t. 1 

lilarch 12 Our house in Tinakori Road stood far back ixom 
the road. It was a big, white-painted square house with a slend» 
pillared verandah and balcony running all the way round it. hi 
ie front from the verandah edge the garden sloped away in 
terraces and flights of concrete steps— down--until you reached 
the stone wall covered with nasturtiums that had tkee gates let 
into it— the s-isitors’ gate, the Tradesmen’s gate, and a huge pan 
of old iron gates that were never used and clashed and clamoured 

when Bo gev and I tried to swing on them. 

Tinakori Road was not fashionable; it was ver>' mixed, 
course there were some good houses in it, old ones, like oi^ or 

that land there would become extremely valuable, as Father said, 

if one bought enough and hung on. Endows 

It tea, Mgh, it tvas healdiy; the sun pouted m all die 

ah dav lone", and once we had a decent tramway service, as Father 


argued. 


■ « 
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SAUNDERS LANE 


But it was a little trying to have one s own waslicrwoinan 
living next door who would persist in attempting to talk to 
Mother over the fence, and then, just beyond her hovel , as 
Mother called it, there lived an old man who burned leather in Ins 
back yard whenever the wind blew our way. And further along 
there Hved an endless family of halfcastes who appeared to liavc 
planted their garden with empty jam tins and old sauce-pans and 
black iron kettles witliout lids. And then just opposite our house 
across the road there was a pahng fence, and below the paling 
fence in a hollow, squeezed in almost under the fold of a huge 
gorse-covered hill, was Saunders Lane. 

March Jinnie Moore was awfully good at elocution. Was she 
better than I? I could make the girls cry when I read Dickens in 
the sewing class, and she couldn t. But then she never tried to. 
She didn’t care for Dickens; she Hked something about horses and 
tramps and shipwrecks and prairie fires — they were her style, her 
reckless, red haired, dasliing style. 

The following is an unposted letter written to Frederick Goodyear f 
a close friend of both Katherine and myself He toas at this time serving 
in France in the Meteorological section of the Royal Engineers, A few 
months afterwards he applied for a commission in an infantry regiment in 
order to go to the fighting line. There he u^as killedf in May ipi?- 
should be put on record that no single one of Katherine' s friends who went 
to the war returned alive from it. This tvill explain the profound and 
ineradicable impression made upon her by the war, an impression which 
found perfect utterance in the last year of her life in the story, 'The Fly.' 

The concluding words of Goodyear's letter to Katherine, to which hers 
was a reply, are these: 

'The fact is I'm simply in a chronic surly temper with life: and 
Nothing, if I can possibly help it, shall make me emerge. 

We want a defnition. If love is only when it is resistless, I don't love 
you. But if it is a relative emotion, I do. 

Personally, I think everything everywhere is bunkum. 

Fredk. Goodyear.' 

^For Katherine*s regard for Goodyear, see Letters to J.M.M. pp. 576 and 634 
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Sunday Villa Pauline, Baiidol Mr. F.G. Never did cow- 

cumbcr lie more heaw on a female’s buzzum than vour curdling 

^ VO 

etfugion wliich I have read twice and W'On’t again if horses drag 
me. But I keep wondering, and can’t for the life of me think, 
whatever there was in mine to so importantly disturb you, 
(Heniw' Janies is dead. Did you know^?) I did not, sw^ayed by a 
resistless passion, say that I loved you. Nevertheless I am prepared 
to say it again looking at this pound of onions that hangs in a 
string kit from a saucepan nad. But why should you write to me 
as though I’d got into the familv w'av and driven round to you in 
a hansom cab to ask you to make a respectable w'oman of me? 
Yes, vou’re bad tempered, suspicious and surly. And if you think 
I flung my bonnet over you as a possible mill, my lad, you re 
mistook. 

In fact, now I come to ponder on your last letter I don’t believe 
you w^ant to write to me at all, and I’m hanged if I’ll shoot arrows 
in the air. But perhaps that is temper on my part; it is certainly 
pure stomach. I’m so hungr\^ simply empty, and seeing in my 
mind’s eve just now a sirloin of beef, w^ell browned with plenty of 
gra\ty and horseradish sauce and baked potatoes, I nearly sobbed. 
There’s nothing here to eat except omelettes and oranges and 
onions. It’s a cold, sunny, w^indy day — the kind of day w’^hen you 
w’ant a tremendous feed for lunch and an armchair in front of the 
fire to boa-constrict in afterwards. I feel sentimental about Eng- 
land now’— English food, decent EngUsh waste! How^ much better 
than these thnftv’ French, w’hose flow^er gardens are nothing but 
potential salad bowls. There’s not a leaf in France that you can^t 
‘faire unc infusion avec’, not a blade that isn t bon pour la cuisine . 
By God, I’d like to buy a poimd of the best butter, put it on the 
window sill and w atch it melt to spite ’em. They are a sting)' un- 
comfortable crew’ for all their Uvely scrapings. . . . For instance, 
tlieir houses — what appalling furniture — and never one conitort- 
able chair. If you want to talk the only possible thing to do is to go 
to bed. It’s a case of eitlier standing on your feet or K^ing in com- 
fort under a putfed-up eiderdown. I quite understand the reason 
for what is called French moral laxirs'. You re simply forced into 
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bea-no matter with whom. There's no otltet place for yom 
Opposing a vcmg man comes to see about the electric hght and 

wiU go on taliii^ and pointing to die ceilmg-or a fnmd drops 
in to tea and asksVu if yon believe in Absolute Evil. How can 
VOU give your mind to these things when you re sittmg on four 
knobs and a square inch of cane? How much better to he snug 

yotiTscy up to it. 

Now I’ve eaten one of the omelettes and one of the oranges. 
The sun has gone in; it’s beginning to thunder. There’s a little bird 
on a tree outside this window not so much singing as sharpening a 
note. He’s getting a very fine point to it; I expect you would know 
his name Write to me again when everything is not too 

bunkum. 


Good-bye for now ! 


With my strictly relative love 


If M 


Notes on Dostoevsky. 

The Idiot. Nastasya Filippovna Barashkov. 

Page 7. She is first mentioned by Rogozhin in the train, and 
she is immediately ‘recognised’ by a man with a red nose and a 
pimpled face who ‘knows all about her . 

‘Armance and Coralie and Princess Patsky and Nastasya 

Filippovna.’ 

‘We’ll go and see Nastasya Ffiippovna.’ Prophetic words! 

Page 9. Why did she accept the ear-rings from a man she had 
never seen? She was not greedy for jewels. She had plenty, and 
she was extremely particular in her conduct towards other men. 
Is that a kind of Russian custom? To accept the ear-rings as a kind 
of recognition of her beauty? 

Pages 26, 27. The Portrait: ‘Her eyes were dark and deep . . . 
her expression passionate and disdainful.’ 

Page 3 3 . ‘The face is cheerful, but she has passed through ter- 
rible suffering, hasn’t she? . . . It’s a proud face, awfully proud, 
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but I don’t know wbether she is kindhearted. Ah! If she were! 
That would redeem it all.’ 

Page 37 . The stor\' of Nastasya. That change in her when she 
appears in Petersburg — her knowledge, almost ‘technical’, of how 
things are done in the world, is not at all impossible. With such 
women it seems to be a kin d of instinct. (Maata was just the same. 
She simply knew these things from nowhere.) Her action, that 
she says is ‘from spite’, is to shew her power, and that when 
Totsky* has jerked out the weapon ^vith which he wounded her 
she feels the dreadful smart. 

Pase ^66. Mvshkin to Rosozhin. ‘Do you know that she may 

love vou now more than anvone, and in such a way that the more 

^ ^ * 

she torments vou, the more she loves vou? She won’t tell you so, 

^ * 4 4 

but you must know how to see it. When all’s said and done, why 
else is she going to marr\' you? Some day she will tell you so her- 
self. Some women want to be loved like that, and that’s just her 
character. And your love and your character must impress her ! 
Do you know that a woman is capable of torturing a man %vith her 
cruelty and mocker)' \N-ithout the faintest m inge of conscience, 
because she’U think ever)' time she looks at you: “I’m tormenting 
him to death now, but I’ll make up for it with my love later.” ’ 

Having read the whole of The Idiot through again, and fairly 
carefullv, I feel shghtly more bew'ildered than I did before as re- 
gards Nastasya Fihppo^■na s character. She is really not \\ ell done. 
She is badly done. And there grows up as one reads on a kind of 
irritation, a balked fascination, which almost succeeds finall) in 
blotting out those first and really maiv^ellous ‘impressions’ of her. 
What was Dostoevsky really aiming at? 


The Possessed. Shatov and his w'ife. 

There is something awfully significant about the attitude of 

Shatov to his wife, and it is amazing how, when Dostoevsk)- at 
last turns a soft but penetrating and full Ught upon him, how we 
have managed to gather a great deal of knowledge of his character 
from the former vague side-Ughts and shadow)' impressions. He 
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WOMEN^S SECRET 


is iust what we thought him; he behaves just as we would cxpec 

ik-headedness’ in liis nature-and it is wonderfully tragic that 
he who is so soon to be destroyed himself should sudden y 
reahse— and through a tliird person-through a httle squca mg 

babv — the miracle just being alive is. 

‘There were two and now there’s a tliird human being, a new 

,pW.. finiAcd and complete, unlike the handtwotk of man ; a new 

thought and a new love . . . it’s posittvely ftightcmiig. . . . And 

there’s notliing grander in the world. 

Every time I read those chapters about lus new-born happiness 

I cherish a kind of tiny hope that tliis time he will escape— he will 


be warned, he won’t die. . 

Page 237. Shatov to Stavrogin. ‘You married from a passion or 

martyrdom, from a craving for remorse, through moral sen- 
suality.’ Moral sensuahty ! 1 • r 

Page 545. ‘ “Surely you must see diat I am in the agomes ot 

childbirth,” she said, sitting up and gazing at liini with a terrible, 
hysterical vindictiveness that distorted her whole face. ‘ I curse 
him before he is bom, this child!” ’ 

This vindictiveness is profoundly true. 

How did Dostoevsky know about that cxtraordhiary vindictive 
feeling, that reHsh for Httle laughter — tliat comes over women in 
pain? It is a very secret thing, but it s profound, profound. They 
don’t want to spare the one whom they love. If that one loves 
them with a kind of bUnd devotion as Shatov did Marie, they long 
to torment him, and this tormenting gives them real positive 
reUef. Does this resemble in any way the tormenting that one 
observes so often in his affairs of passion? Are liis women ever 
happy when they torment their lovers? No, they too arc in the 
agony of labour. They are giving birth to their new selves. And 

they never beUeve in their deUverance. 

Page 343. ‘ “Ha ha!” Karmazinov got up from the sofa, wiping 
his mouth witli a table-napkin, and came forward to kiss him 
with an air of unmixed dehght — after the characteristic fasliion of 
Russians if they are very illustrious.’ 
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Not onlv Russians! 

Page 554. Kirillov to Shatov. ‘There are seconds — they come 
five or six at a time — when you suddenly feel the presence of the 
eternal harmony perfectly attained. It’s something not earthly — 

I don’t mean in the sense that it’s heavenly — ^but in the sense that 
man cannot endure it in his earthly aspect. He must be physically 
changed or die. This feeling is clear and unmistakable; it’s as 
though vou apprehend aU nature and suddenly say, “Yes, that’s 
right.” God, when he created the world, said at the end of each 
day of creation, “Yes, it’s right, it’s good.” It . . . it’s not being 
deeply moved, but simply joy. You don’t forgive anything be- 
cause there is no more need for forgiveness. It’s not that you love 
— oh, there’s something in it higher than love — what’s most 
awful is that it’s terribly clear and such joy. If it lasted more than 
five seconds, the soul could not endure it and must perish. In 
those five seconds I hve through a lifetime, and I’d give my whole 
hfe for them, because they are worth it. To endure ten seconds 
one must be physically changed.’ 

I know tliat. 

Lines from Shakespeare. 

‘When I was at home, I was in a better place; 

But travellers must be content.’ 

‘I hke this place 

And wnllingly would waste my time in it.’ 

‘Dr\- as tlie remainder biscuit after a voyage.’ 

‘Out of this nettle danger 

We pluck this flower safet)'.’ 

“But that the scambling and unquiet rime . . . 

“But when he speaks 

The air, a chartered Ubertine, is still.’ 

“If you would walk off. I’d prick your guts a Htde in good 
terms as I may; and that’s the humour of it.’ 
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WAITING FOR LUNCH 

‘Why the devil should we keep knives to cut one another s 
throats? 

‘I cannot kiss; diat’s the humour of it— but adieu. 

March I must not go on tliinking hke tins My thoughts arc 
aU of Chaddie-of our meeting on Monday, of what we s la 
say and how we shall look. I keep wondering what I sha do ,f 
the boat arrives in the middle of tlie night, or what I shall do if 
someone robs me while I am there. A thousand different thoughts. 
And what she wiU say, and if she will expect me. These thouglits 
fly through my head like mad tlungs. They never finish, and then 
there is always the idea that I may, by some awful error, miss^ier 
-it isn’t possible-and what we shall do when wc do meet This 
is sheer sin, for I ought to be writing my book, and instead I am 

pretending here. j vr u » 

But all these various things arc really, really ver^' difficult o 
keep up the fight against. And the desire for mid-day and an 
omelette is really awful. I’m hungry beyond words. An omelette 
—hot coffee — bread and butter and jam — I could cry at tlic very 
thought. Only you see, fool who is reading tliis, I went out 
awfully early. Before eight o’clock I was down in the village with 
my jilet in my hand a-getting of the lunch and the dinner. 
although it pleuved cats and dogs I marched about the land, and 
came back home a kind of hardened sinner. 


For the petits pois, I really must confess, 

^C^ere sinfully expensive and I couldn t have bought less. 

I had to buy a demi-livre, and that’s by no means ample. 

By the time that they’ve been shelled and cooked, il tic rate 

plus qitun sample. 

Twenty to twelve, says our old clock. 

It seems to talk and slyly mock 
My hunger and my real distress 

I'I'wo letters describing tbe journey to Marseilles to meet her sister, who was returning 
&OD1 Tnrliaj will be found in Letters to John Middleton Alurry (pp. 82-84). The reference in 
the doggerel verses is to Katherine’s trick of putting on the clock, unknowm to me, in 
order to hasten lunch-time. 
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At guing wav to \%’ickedness. 

Oh, say a quarter ! Say ten to ! 

Whirr in the whee2y' way you do 
Before vou strike! But no! 

As I have frequently obser\"ed. 

All clocks are deaf — this hasn’t heard. 

And, as it is, anice a my guiding. 

The brute is fast bevond all hiding. 

It is really onlv seven 
Minutes past a bare eleven! 

Now Jack’s got up and made a move . . . 

But onlv to the shelves above. 

He’s settled down. Oh, what a blow! 

■f 

I’ve still a good fifteen to go. 

Before the brute has chimM well, 

I may be dead and gone to hell. 

Later: But it wasn’t so bad as aU that after all, I struck work, 
and we had no end of a good feed, and now it is two (by our 
clock), so rU knock oft this rubbish and really settle down. 

An unposted letter. 

Dear Frieda: The new house [Higher Tregerthen] sounds very’ 
nice, and I am glad to think we shall be there — all of us, together 
— this spring. Thank y^ou for y’our letter, dear, but y’ou really 
haven’t been right in judging us first the kind of traitors that you 
did. J. never would hear a word against Lawrence. 

‘Spring comes with, exquisite effort in England.’ A.B.B. [Anne 
Burnell Beauchamp, Katherine’s modier.] 

Sewino-Class. 

Whv can’t I change my hair-ribbon on Wednesday afternoon? 
All die other girls are allowed to; and it can’t be because Mother 
reallv thinks I shall lose mv best one. I know a way to tie a hair- 
ribbon so that it simply can’t possibly come off, and she knows I 
do, because she taught me herself. 
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SEWING CLASS 


But ‘No’, says Mother. ‘You may put on your threadwork 
pinafore, but you may not put on your blue satin hair-ribbon. 
Your ordinary brown velvet one is perfectly neat, smtable and 
unobtrusive as it is. (Mother loves sentences like this ) I can t help 
what all the other girls do. Have you got your tliimble? 

‘Yes, Mother, in my pocket.’ 

‘Show it to me, dear.’ 

‘I said. Mother, it was in my pocket.’ 

‘Well, show it to me so that I can be perfectly sure.’ 

‘Oh, Mother, why do you treat me like a baby? You always 
seem to forget on purpose that I’m in my teens. None of the other 

girls’ Mothers. . . 

Oh well, rU take my blue satin hair-ribbon in my pocket and 
change when I get to school. It serves Mother right. I don’t want 
to deceive her, but she makes me deceive her, and she doesn’t 

really care a bit — she only wants to show her power. 

It was Wednesday afternoon. I love Wednesday afternoons. I 
simply adore them. We don’t have any real school, only sewing 
class and elocution in the drawing-room for the girls who take 
private lessons. Everything is different on W^ednesdays. Some of 
the older ones even wear Japanese silk blouses, and we change into 
our shppers and we ail wash our hands at the lavatory basin in the 
passage. The ink-pots are put away by the monitors, the desks 
pushed against the wall. There is a long table down the middle of 
the room with two big straw baskets on it. The chairs are arranged 
in htde groups. The windows are opened wide. Even the garden 
outside — ^widi its beaten paths and its flowery bushes tumbled and 
draggled because the httle ones ■will root imder them for their 
balls — seems to change, to become real on Wednesdays. When we 
lift our heads to thread our needles the fuchsia is Hfting and the 
camellia s are white and red in the bright sun. 

We are making cheap flannelette chemises for the Maori Mis- 
sion. They are as long as night-dresses, very fuU, with huge arm- 
holes and a plain band round the neck — ^not even a lace edging. 
Those poor Maoris! they can’t all be as fat as these chemises. But 
Mrs. Walks, the Bishop’s wife, said when she gave the newspaper 
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pattern to the headmistress, ‘It is wiser to reckon on their being 
fat/ The headmistress laughed very much and told Miss Burton, 
our class mistress, but Miss Burton is very fat herself so she 
blushed frightfully — of course, it was pure spite on the head- 
mistress’s part. Skinny httle thing ! I know she thinks she has got 
a lovely shm figure. You should see her pressing her Utde grey 
alpaca hips when she is talking to the curate before Scripture 
lesson. 

But even she is not the same on Wednesday afternoons. Her 
grey alpaca dress is adorned wdth a black tulle bow. She wears a 
tall comb in her hair, and when she’s not inspecting the sewing 
she sits at the end of the long table, her gold-rimmed eyeglasses 
hooked on her long peaked nose that has such funny litde red 
veins at the end of it, and she reads Dickens aloud. 

Our class-room is verv" bis:. The walls are free, so are the win- 
dow sashes and the doors; and all the girls sit in their litde cane 
chairs, their faces showing above a froth of cream flannelette; on 
their heads their best hair-ribbons perch and quiver. Their hands 
lift and fall as they sew those Maori Mission seams. Sometimes 
they sigh or May Swainson sneezes. Ever since she had an opera- 
tion on her nose she is always sneezing. Or Madge Rothschild, 
w ho wears a glace silk petticoat, gets up and rusdes to the table for 
her scissors or some thread, or to ask if she has to turn dowm a 
selvedge. 

But all the same it is quiet in the room, it is very quiet; and 
when the headmistress reads Dickens aloud, there is something so 
fascinating in her voice that I could hsten for years and years. She 
is reading David CoppcrfieU. When there is a full-page illustration 
she passes the book round for us to look. One by one we put our 
sewing down. ‘Quickly, girls! Don’t dawdle over it! 

How' funny! The headmistress herself is exacdy like one of 
those illustrations — so tiny, so spry. While she waits for the book 
to come back she sits polishing her eyeglasses on a handkerdtief 
that is tucked between tw^o hooks of her grey alpaca bodice. 
W^hat does she remind me of? She reminds me of a bird and a 

donkev mixed. . . . 
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hose eagle 


■Bring me that here to look at will you, ^ 


Wonderful how quickly Rose Eagle forgot the first four- 
fhf-r life Thev were nothing but a dream, out 
wakened to find herself sitting on her yellow tin box in 

The and the yeUow tin box might have been washed throi^h the 
Lck door iZto Mrs. Taylor’s kitchen on the last wave of a sca- 

her head from side to side as tliough she were sensmg quiet and 

stillness for the first time. ... 't^i « cun 

It was late in the afternoon of a hot December day. The sun 

shone through the drawn blind in long pencil rays of light, over 

the floor and the face of the dresser and a church calendar pictur 

of a dreamy young Jesus with an armful of lambs; and facing her 

sat Mrs. Taylor, changing the baby who 

waving his hands and blowing bubbles. Mrs. Taylor kept on tal 

ing to Rose in a vague singing voice. The clock on the " 

piece ticked sharply and a tap in the scullery tip-tipped i e 

Lid Rose Eagle, and ‘No, m’m’ to all that Mrs. 

‘You will share Reggie’s room, Rose. Reggie is my oldest boy. 
He is four and he has just started school. And now tliat you have 
come I’ll give up having baby at night— he keeps me awake so. 

You’re used to babies?’ 

‘Oh, yes, m’m!’ 

‘I really do not feel well enough to tell you your duties to- 
day,’ said Mrs. Taylor, languidly sticking safety-pins into the 

gurgling baby. ^ 

Rose Eagle got up and bent over Mrs. Taylor. Here, she said, 

‘give ’im to me,’ and as she straightened herself with the warm, 

fat lump in her arms, she felt frightened no longer. Baby Taylor 
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was to Rose Eagle the saucer of milk to the stray cat. The fact 
of acceptance proved, resignation. 

‘My word! what ’air ’e’s got!’ said Rose Eagle, cuddling him. 
‘It’s like black feathers.’ 

Mrs. Taylor rose with her hands to her head. Tall and thin in 
her lilac cotton dress, she pushed back from her forehead the 
heaping black hair, with eyes half-shut and quivering lips. 

‘My! you do look bad!’ said Rose, reUshing this performance. 

‘ You go an’ ’ave a he down on your bed, m’m, an’ I’ll bring you 
a cup o’ tea in a minute. I’U manage best ways I can. 

She followed her mistress out of the kitchen, along the htde 
passage, into the best bedroom. ‘Lie down! Take yer shoes off! 
Mrs. Taylor submitted, sighing, and Rose Eagle tiptoed back into 
the kitchen. 

This story seems to lack coherence and sharpness. That’s the 
principal thing; it’s not at all sharp. It’s like eating a bunch of 
grapes instead of a grape of caviare. ... I have a pretty bad habit 
of spreading myself at times — of over-wnting and under-stating. 
It’s just carelessness. 


The New-born Son. 

So that mysterious mother, faint with sleep, 

Had given into her arms her new-born son. 

And felt upon her bosom the cherished one 
Breathe and stiffen his tiny Umbs and weep. 

Her arms became as wings, folding him over 
Into that lovely pleasance, and her heart 
Beat like a tiny bell: ‘He is my lover, 

He is my son, and we shall never part. 

Never, never, never, never — ^but why? 

And she suddenly bowed her head and began to cry. 

‘When we had finished with the album, Von Korea took a 
pistol from the whamot, and screwing up his left eye, took deliberate 
aim at the portrait of Prince Vorontsov, or stood still at the looking- 
glass and gazed a long time at his swarthy face, his big forehead and 



THE WINDOW CLEANER 

his bUck hair, which curled like a negro’s. . . (Tchchov; The 
Duel.) 

After our return from Bandol in April 1916, toe lived next door to the 
T ntvrences at Hioher Tregerthen in North Cornwall, then at Mylor tn 

S cUh In Vernier 19.6 ,ne r«e ,0 Lonlen. 

\November 3 Gower Street.] It is so strange ! I am suddenly back 
again, coming into my room and desiring to write, Knock, goes 
Miss Chapman at the door. A man has come to clean the win- 
dows. I might have known it! 

And so death claims us. I am sure that just at that final^ moment 
a knock will come and Somebody Else will come to clean the 

windows’. • r n r 

Johnnie has given me his fountain pen. The room is tull ot 

smoke to-night, the gas bubbles as if the pipes were full of 

water. It’s very quiet. I have rather a cold, but I feel absolutely 

alive after my experience of this afternoon. 

December 8 I thought and thought this morning but to not 
much avail. I can’t think why, but my wit seems to be nearly 
deserting me when I want to get down to earth. I am all right 
sky-high. And even in my brain, in my head, I can think and act 
and write wonders — ^wonders*, but the moment I really try to put 
them down I fad miserably. 


1917 

In the spring of 1917, Katherine took a studio for herself at I4i<j 
Church Street, Chelsea, while I had a room near by at 47 Redcliffe 
Road. 

May: Bloc-notes, 1917 

In these notes — so help me. Lord, 

I shall be open and above board. 
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AlorSyje pars. 

It is astonishing how violently a big branch shakes when a silly 
htde bird has left it. I expect the bird knows it and feels immensely 
arrogant. The way he went on, my dear, when I said I was going 
to leave him. He was quite desperate. But now the branch is quiet 
again. Not a bud has fallen, not a twig has snapped. It stands up in 
the bright air, steady and firm, and thanks the Lord that it has got 
its evenings to itself again. 

A Shi llitig gone Bust, 

A knock at the door. Two sisters of Nazareth — one, rather 
pretty and meek, in the background, attending; the other very 
voluble and fluent, her hands in her sleeves. When she smiled, 
showing her pale gums and big discoloured teeth I decided that I 
had quite got over my sentimental feeling about nuns. She was 
collecting for their home for Httle children. All sorts of Htde 
children were admitted except those suffering from infectious 
diseases or subject to fits. I wondered what would happen if one 
developed fits after admittance and decided that I should have the 
most realistic fit the moment the Nazarene door shut on me. . . . 

I remember you well from last year, said the nun. But I wasn’t 
here last year. Ah, people change so quickly, said she. Yes, but 
perhaps their faces don’t, said I, seriously, giving her the shilHng 
I was just going to put into the gas meter. I wish I had put it into 

the o'as meter five minutes before. ... 

& 

Living Alone. 

Even if I should, by some awful chance, find a hair upon my 
bread and honey— at any rate it is my own hair. 

Beware of the Rain! 

Late in the evening, after you have cleared away your supper, 
blown the crumbs out of the book that you were reading, lighted 
the lamp and curled up in front of the fire, that is the moment to 

beware of the rain. 

E. M. Forster. -it 

Putting my weakest books to the wall last mght I came across 
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LOVE AND MUSHROOMS 

. conv o{ Howard’s Bid and had a look into it. But it s not good 
pnoueh E. M. Forster never gets any further than wanning t le 
teapot. He’s a rare fine hand at that. Feel this teapot. Is it not beau- 

tifijlv warm? Yes, but there ain’t going to be no tea. 

And I can never be perfectly certain whether Helen was got 
with child by Leonard Bast or by Ihs fatal forgotten umbrella. 
All things considered, I tliink it must have been the umbrella. 


Loue and Mushrooms. 

If only one could tell true love from false love as one can tell 
mushrooms from toadstools. With mushrooms it is so simple— 
you salt them well, put them aside and have patience. But with 
love, you have no sooner Hghted on anytliing that bears even the 
remotest resemblance to it than you are perfectly certain it is not 
only a genuine specimen, but perhaps the only genuine mushroom 
ungathered. It takes a dreadful number of toadstools to make you 
realise that Hfe is not one long mushroom. 


Babies and the dear old Queen. 

Whenever I see babies in arms I am struck again by their re- 
semblance to the dear old Queen. They have just the same air of 
false resignation, the same mournful, regal plumpness. If only her 
Majesty had deigned to be photographed in a white woollen 
bormet with a Httle frill of eiderdown round it there’d be no telling 
the difference. Especially if she could have been persuaded to sit 
on G’andpa Gladstone’s knee for the occasion. 

Dreams and Rhubarb. 

My sticks of rhubarb were wrapped up in a copy of the Star 
containing Lloyd George’s last, more than eloquent speech. As I 
snipped up the rhubarb my eye fell, was fixed and fastened on tliat 
sentence wherein he tells us that we have grasped our niblick and 
struck out for the open course. Pray Heaven there is some faithful 
soul ever present with a basket to catch these tender blossoms as 
they fall. Ah, God! it is a dreadful thought that these immortal 
words should go down into the dreamless dust uncherished. I 
loved to tliink, as I put the rhubarb into the saucepan, that years 
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hence — P.G. many, many years hence — when in the fullness of 
time, full of ripeness and wisdom, the Almighty sees fit to gather 
him into His bosom, some gentle stone-cutter hving his quiet life 
in the httle ^^llage that had known great David as a child would 
take a piece of fair white marble and engrave upon it two niblicks 
crossed and imdemeath; 

In the hour of England’s most imminent peril he grasped his Niblick 

and struck out for the Open Course. 

But what does rather worr)'^ me, I thought, turning the gas down 
to a pinch as the rhubarb began to boil, is how these mighty 
words are to be translated so that our Allies may toste the full 
flavour of them. Those crowds of patient Russians, waiting in the 
snow, perhaps, to have the speech read aloud to them— what 
dreadful weapon will it present to their imagination? Unless The 
Daily News suggests to Mr. Ransome that he walk down the 
Nevsky Prospekt with a nibhck instead of an umbrella for all the 
world to see. And the French— what espke de Niblickisme will 
thev make of it. Shall we read in the French papers next week of 
someone pii mancpie de niblick. Or that Au milieu de ces euenements 
si graves ce qiiil nousfaut cest du courage, de Yespoir et du niblick leplus 
ferme . . . .’ I wondered, taking ofl^ the rhubarb. 

A Victorian Idyll. 

Yesterday Matilda Mason 

In the Parlour by herself 

Broke a Handsome China Basin 

Placed upon the Mantelshelf. 

You picture Matilda in a Httle check dress, puce shoulder ties, 
muslin pantalettes, black sandals, and a pound of rich glossy curls 
like a pound of the good old-fashioned fried sausages, held in 
place by a velvet band. She tip-toes about the parlour, among the 
what-nots and antimacassars and embroider)' frames and Mamnu s 
workbox with the ivor)' fittings, and Papa’s music stand with the 
pearl studded flute h'ing across it. . . . How did she come to be m 
die parlour bv herself? Rash, fooUsh child! Why was she not 
sitting upon a bead hassock in the nursery conmng over one of 
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THE MUSICIAN S DAUGHTER 

those amiable little tunes for infants from one and a half to three 
Lrs (Charles: Pray, dear papa! what is the Solar System? 1 apa: 
Wipe your nose, Charles, and I will tell you or embro.denng 
God is Love in red upon a night-dress case for her dear Mamma. 

She had parted her Papa’s Piccadilly weepers, had been strained 
to his flashing bosom before he dashed off to that mysterious place, 
the City, where ladies feared to tread; her Mamma, having seen 
the doctor’s gig draw up at number twelve, had put on her second 
best pair of jet ear-rings, wrapped herself in her second best cash- 

mere shawl and taken a flask of eau-de-cologne. . . . 

May 30 To be ahve and to be a ‘writer’ is enough. Sittiiig at 
my table just now I saw one person turning to another, smiling, 
putting out his hand-speaking. And suddenly I clenched my fist 
and brought it down on the table and called out— There is nothing 

like it! 


The Musician s Daughter. 

Kissing in the hail. What should he have done— put the books 
down or kept them in liis hand — or — or? She plays the accom- 
paniments, ver)^ serious. She stands at the piano and hits A with 
one finger, her head bent a little on one side and she dresses like 
a child in frocks that button up the back and slippers with no 
heels. The old man rumbles. 

Ati^ust 21 141A Church St., Chelsea. I came home this after- 

noon and Fergusson came in. I was standing in the studio, some- 
one whistled on the path. It was he. I went out and bought some 
milk and honey and Veda bread. By and by we sat down and had 
tea and talk. This man is in many ways extraordinarily like me. I 
like him so much; I feel so honest witli him that it s simply one of 
my real joys, one of the real joys of my life, to have liiin come and 
talk and be with me. I did not reaUse, until he was here and we ate 
together, how much I cared for him — and how much I was really 
at home with him. A real understanding. W^e might have spoken 
a different language — returned from a far country. I j ust felt all 
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was well, and we undcrsttn>d each other, lust that. And 
‘ease he tween us. There is a division: pct>p 1 c who are m\ 
people who are not iny people. He is mine. I gave 
pledge inv little puddi.Kk.^ 




was 
people, 
for a 


When w'C walked out I s*iw the sky aerain afrer all the day’s 

- O * 

blindness — little clouds and bi^ clouds. We said iXo«>d-bvc at 

C* V f 

V in den’s. That is all. But I wanted to make a note ol it. 


1. They meet and just touch. 

II. They come together and part. 

III. They are separated and meet again. 

IV. They realise their tie. 


Siittitncr. 

*Et pourtant, il taut s'habituer a vivre, 
Meme seul, memc triste, indiftcTcnt et las. 


Car, 6 ma vision troublante, n’es-tu pas 
Un mirage incessant Crop difficile a suivrc: 


f 



T//C stories referred to iti the folloudtio note \eere tievcr fitiished, 
thiit rcit^aitis of thetn is d fete pd^es f rom Geneva. I do uot understand 
the end of the second pdraoraplu The little hoys remark about the teapot 
and the kitten appears in Mr, Reginald Peacock s Day. 


Tchehov makes me feel that this longing to write stories of 
such uneven length is quite justified. Gcncrti is a long story, and 
Hamilton is very short, and this ou^ht to be written to my brother 
really, and another about the hte m New Zealand. Then there is 
Bavana, *Ich hebe Dich, Ich Uebe Dich, floating out on the air , . . 
and then there is Paris. God! When shall I wTite all these things 

and how? 

Is that all? Can that be all.*' That is not what I meant at all. 

Tchehov is right about women; yes, he is quite right. These 
fairies in black and silver— and then, tearing down the road, 
her long brown fur blowing behind her, brushing the leaves wdth 
her trailing skirt, and crying’ Of course he was awTully sorry that 

brass frog which was one of Katherine's treasured possessions. 
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LIFE IS NOT GAY 

she did not get satisfaction, just as he would have been awfully 

soirvifshehadn’thkedstrawbctncsand cream. 

Friday-Ftiday-he could not get the word out of Ins head ... 

“Ig- -Please take somethmg to eat!” But I cannot beheve that 
a7thi stage of the proceedings something pretty extraordinary 

did not happen. I sat with my back to no-onc 

T.F.; M.F. This woman I know very well — vain, cage:, bcai 

tiful, dcscticlicitttcCj 3-11 3.ctrcss . ^ 

1 can put a httle cliild’s bed into tlic corner. ^ 

‘Which do you hke best, Daddie, — cats or dogs.-' 

‘Well, I tliink I hke dogs best, old chap. 

‘I don’t- I’d like to have a kitten about as big as a little tea-pot. 
One character, of tlie man, rather beats me. I want a very quiet 
man, absorbed in liis work, who, once he reahsed— really realised 
—that his wife had married him for her own ends, had no more 
to do with her, but still loved her and adored the child. It is all a 
bit difficult to write, but awfully fascinating, and should not be at 

too great length. 


Does tills pen write? Oh, I do hope so. For it s really beastly to 
have a pen that doesn’t. And then a clergyman goes up to him and 
says he has lost the tails off his sheep. Well, it’s a comic 1 You 

see? 


Life is not gay. 

But at last she was conscious that a choice had to be made, 
that before dawn, these shadows would appear less real, making 
way for something quite different. There was no hesitation now . 
she simply knew that she wanted him near her, that he was to her 
the meaning of love and of others — that without him all the world 

was as a httle ball roUing over a dark sky. 

Dawn broke, long in coming. She lay in the bed on her back, 
one arm beliind her head, a hand on the counterpane the 
window became blue, then suffused with gold light, but when 
she looked at her watch she was horrified to find that it was only 
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half-past five o’clock. Hours had to be got through somehow 

hours and hours — and you must remember that time was not the 
sort ot thing you could count on at the last to be faithful or to be 
just. Now it behaved as it liked — ^it had infinite capacities for 
lengthening out, tor hanging on like a white ribbon of road under 
vour two tired feet — oh, to have done whth it! To rim like a htde 
child over the long white place, to be there and in his arms ! 

She went over to the mirror, took off her cap, shook her hair 
— and once, adorably seeing his eyes watch her, she glanced over 
her shoulder and smiled — ^laughingly she powdered her face, 
rouged her Hps, and traced with the tip of her finger her eyebrows. 
This was not Kezia, this being with . . . 

‘An author’s vaniu’ is vindictive, implacable, incapable of for- 
giveness; and his sister was the first and only person who had laid 
bare and disturbed that uneasy feeling, which is like a big box of 
crocker\', easy to unpack but impossible to pack up again as it 
was before.’ (Tchehov: Kxcelletit People,) 

A I Vrsfon f^om Heine, 

Countess Juha rowed over the Pdiine 
In a Heht boat bv clear moonshine. 

O' 

The waiting maid rowed, the Countess said: 

‘Do vou not see the seven young dead 
That behind us follow 
In the waters shallow? 

[And the dead swim so sadly!) 

‘Thev were warriors young and gay 

And on mv bosom tliev softly lav 

And swore to be true. To pHght our troth, 

That thev should never be false to their oath, 

y 

I had them bound 
Straightway and drowned.’ 

[And the dead swim so sadly!) 

The waiting-maid rowed, but loud laughed she; 

It rang through the night so dreadfully: 
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IMPRUDENT MOVEABLE 

Till at the side the corpses dip 
And dive and waggle a fmgcr-tip ; 

As though swearing, they bow 
With ice-glistening brow. 

(And the dead swim so sadly!) 


1918 


In November 1917 Katherine caught a chill, which developed into 
pleurisy. When she had partly recovered her doctor advised her logo to 

the South of France. 

She was overjoyed at the prospect. She did not realise, neither did any 
of her friends, that during the two years since she was last in Bandol con- 
ditions in France had utterly changed. Railway travelling was difficult, 
food bad. And, perhaps most serious of all, she would not admit that she 
was gravely ill. Her courage and confidence deceived herself as well as her 
friends. She persuaded herself and them that she was the one to be 
envied for being sent into the sun. 

After an appalling journey, described in one of her letters, she reachid 
Bandol on January 10, 1918, to find that the little Mediterranean town 
she remembered so beautiful was now dirty and neglected. From the 
moment she arrived she was seriously ill and ipiite alone, until in 
February her friend, Ida Baker {L.M.), managed to get to her. 


January [Bandol.] ‘Better be imprudent moveables than prudent 

fixtures.’ (Keats to Fanny Brawne.) 

A woman who is tin pen dgee and has a youngish man in France 

shows very plain her jealousy and her desire to keep Iris attention 
from wandering. Even if he wants to sleep she takes liis arm. 

I never feel so comfortable or at ease as when I am holding a 
pencil. Note that, and if you have an embarrassing moment . . . 


January 12 ‘Charming!’ drought Frances, smiling, as she 
pushed her way through the glass doors into the hairdresser s 
shop. What she meant by ‘charmhig’ was her Uttle hand in a 
white kid glove with thick black stitching, pressed flat on die pane 
of the swing-door a moment. . . . Madame behind the counter, 
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smiled back at her, and ‘charming, charming’ re-echoed in her 
smile and in her quick briUiant glance which flew over Frances 
from top to toe. 

‘Georges is quite ready,’ she cried. If you will sit down a 
moment, I will call him.’ and while she spoke her smile widened 
and deepened, imtil even her black satin dress, her rings, her locket, 
her jewelled combs seemed to catch a ripple and to flash with it. 
Even the bottles and jars and bright mirrors of the hairdresser’s 

shop gave it back again. 

I shall certainlv be able to write in a day or two if this goes on. 

I am not so wretched to-night. 

When I am sitting above the rocks near the edge of the sea, I 
ahvavs fanes' that I hear above the plash of the water the voice of 
two people talking somewhere I kno^v not what. And the talking 
is always broken by something which is neither laughter nor 
sobbin^^ but a low thrilling sound which might be either and is a 

part of both. 

But Lord ! Lord ! how I do hate the French. 

Mademoiselle complains that she has the pieds glaces. 

‘Then whv do vou wear such pretty stockings and shoes 

j 4 

Mademoiselle? leers Monsieur. 

‘Eh— o, la- -e’est la mode!' 

And the fool grins, well content with the idiot answer. 

Note; A muff hke a hard nut. (Mouse inje tte park pas.) 

(FehruarY) What happens is that I come in absolutely ex- 
hausted, he down, sit up and sit in a daze of fatigue a horrible 
state — until 7 o’clock. I can barely walk — can t think, don t 
to go to sleep because it I do I know 1 11 he awake through e 
night, and that is my horror. Oh, for a sofa or a very comfortable 
armchair— this is always the longing at the back of my mmd; 
and except for th.it .and a feehng of despair at wasMg the tune 
am simplv a blank. The pain continues in my left shoulder and is 

the . That adds, of course, for finally it becomes mtolerable 
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BRIGHT RED BLOOD 

and drives me to lie on the bed covered over to support it. But 
these are, Hard Lines. 

Verses Writ in a Foreign Bed. 

Almighty Father of All and Most Celestial Giver, 

Who has granted to us thy cliildren a heart and lungs and a 

liver; 

If upon me should descend thy beautiful gift of tongues 
Incline not thine Omnipotent ear to my remarks on lungs. 

‘Toujours fatiguce, Madame?’ 

‘Oui, toujours fatiguce.’ ^ 

‘Je ne me leve pas, Victorine; et le courier? 

Victorine smiles meaningly. Pas encore passe. 

February 7 How immensely easier it is to attack an insect that 
is running away from you than one that is running towards you. 
The scuttling tribe! Spiders as big as half-crowns, with long 
gooseberry hairs ! 

February i8 Re-read MS. of Low' Lies Bleeding. Wants all re- 
writing. It’s all over the garden-wall at present. 

February 19 I woke up early tliis morning and when I opened 
the shutters the full round sun was just risen. I began to repeat that 
verse of Shakespeare’s: ‘Lo, here the gentle lark weary of rest , 
and bounded back into bed. The bound made me cough — I spat 
it tasted strange — it was bright red blood. Since then I ve gone on 
spitting each time I cough a little more. Oh, yes, of course I m 
frightened. But for two reasons only. I dop’t want to be ill, I 
mean ‘seriously’, away from Jack. Jack is the first thought. 2nd, I 
don’t want to find this is real consumption, perhaps it’s going to 
gallop — ^who knows? — and I shan’t have my work written. That's 
what matters. How unbearable it would be to die — leave ‘scraps’, 
‘bits’ . . . nothing real finished. 

But I feel the first thing to do is to get back to Jack. Yes, my 
right lung hurts me badly, but it always does more or less. But 
Jack and my work — they are all I think of (mixed with curious 
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visionan.’ longings for gardens in full flower). L.M. has gone for 
the doctor. 

I knew tliis would happen. Now I’ll say why. On my way here, 
in the train from Paris to Marseilles I sat in a carriage with two 
women. Thev were both dressed in black. One was big, one little. 
The little sprs' one had a sweet srrule and Ught eyes. She was ex- 
tremelv pale, had been fll — was come to repose herself. The big 
one, as the night wore on, \\Tapped herself up in a black shawl— 
so did her friend. They shaded the lamp and started (trust ’em) 
talking about illnesses. I sat in the comer feeling damned ill 
myselh 

Then the bis one. rollins about in the shaking train, said what 
a fatal place this coast is for anyone who is even threatened with 
lung trouble. She reeled off the most hideous examples, especially 
one which froze me fmallv, of an American ‘beUe et forte avec 
un simple bronchite’ who came down here to be cured and in 
three weeks had had a severe haemorrhage and died. ‘Adieu mon 
mari, adieu mes beaux entants.’ 

This recital in that dark moving train, told by that big woman 
swathed in black, had an effect on me that I wouldn t own and 
never mentioned* I knew the w’oman w*as a fool, hysterical, 
morbid, / believed her: and her voice has gone on somewhere 

echoing in me ever since. . . . 

Juhette^ has come in and opened the windows; the sea is so foil 
ot little laughs’ and in die window space some tiny flies are busy 
with their dartine. intricate dance. 


.df last, after many u’carina delays. Katherine received permission 
from the authorities to return to Etii^land. On the day, however, on 
'which she reached Paris. March 22, the lon^-ranoe bombardment of the 
city hetman, and all civilian traffic between Paris and London was 
instantly suspended. For nearly three weeks she was detained in Paris, 
e.xhausted by her illness, yet continually having to visit various authorities 
for permission cither to stay or to depart. She managed to get to London 

'JuliCttc « the little maia Jt the hotel Bciu Rivigc who devoted hendf to Kidieiine. 
There arc manv eharmini: pi.turet of her in the letters of this time. 
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JE ME REPOSE 

on April II, « shadow of herself. The ravages of four nwuths ansiety 
and illness had been terrible. 

April 2 Paris. I am not doing what I swore I would at Bandol. 
I must again write the word 

DISCIPLINE 


and under that 


WHICH DO YOU PUIU'ER:^ 


And from day to day after tliis keep a strict account of wliat it is 
that I fail in. I have failed very badly tliese last few days and this 
evenincr was a coinble. This to'the uninitiated would appear great 
rubbish. They’d suspect me of God knows wltat. It only t ie\ 
knew the childish truth! But they won’t know. Now, Katherine, 
here goes for to-morrow-Kcep it up, my girl. It’s such a chance, 

now that L.M. is not I-spy-I. 


Aprils A^Wday. 

He woke, but did not move. Warm and solemn he lay% with 
wide open troubled eyes, pouting a little, almost frowning for one 
long moment. In that long moment he sprang out of bed, bathed, 
dressed, reached the wharf, boarded the ferry boat, crossed the 
harbour and was waving — waving to Isabel and Maisic who stood 
there, waiting for him on the pier. A tall y^oung sailor, standing 
near him, threw a coil of tarred rope and it fell in a long loop, over 
a landing post. . . . Beautifully^ done. . . . And all this moment 
(vision) was so clear and bright and tiny, he might \\ ith his flesh 
and pout and solemn cyxs have been a baby watching a bubble. 

‘I’rn there — I’m there. Wlw do I have to start and do it all so 
slowly all over again?’ But as he thought he moved and the 
bubble vanished and was forgotten. He sat up in bed smiling, 
pulling down liis pyjama sleeves. 

'Je me repose,' 

April 25 ‘Well sit down, Mansfield, and reposez-votis^ said 
Fergusson, ‘and I’ll get on with my dressing.’ 
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So he went into his bedroom and shut the door between, and I 
sat on the end of the sofa. The sun came full through the two 
windows, dividing the studio into four — two quarters of light 
and two of shadow, but aU those things which the Hght touched 
seemed to float in it, to bathe and to sparkle in it as if they be- 
longed not to land, but to water; they even seemed, in some 
strange way, to be moting. 

When you lean over the edge of the rock and see something 
lovely and brilliant flashing at the bottom of the sea it is only the 
clear, trembling water that dances — ^but — can you be quite sure? 

No, not quite sure, and that Htde Chinese group on the writ- 
ing table may or may not have shaken itself awake for just one 
hundredth of a second out of hundreds of years of sleep. 

Ver\’ beautiful, O God ! is a blue tea-pot \Nnth two white cups 
attending: a red apple among oranges addeth fire to flame — in the 
white book-cases the books fly up and dowm in scales of colour, 
's\ith pink and lilac notes recurring, until nothing remains but 
them, sounding over and over. 

There are a number of frames, some painted and some plain, 
leaning against the wall, and the picture of a naked woman with 
her arms raised, languid, as though her heathy flowering beauty 
almost too great to bear. 1 here are two sticks and an 
in one corner, and m the fireplace, a kettle, curiously 

hke a bird. 

Wliite net curtains hang over the \tindows. For all the sun it is 
raining outside. The gas in the middle of the room has a pale 
yellow paper shade, and as Fergusson dresses he keeps up a con- 
stant whistling. 


Oui,je me repose . . . . 

April 26 If I had my way 1 should stay in the RedcUfie Road 
until after the war. It suits me. Whatever faults it has it is not at all 
bourgeois. There is ‘something a bit queer’ about all the people 
who live in it; they are all more or less ‘touched’. They walk about 
without their hats on and fetch and carry their food and even their 
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coal. There are nearly four bells to every door — the curtains are 
all ‘odd’ and shabby. The charwomen, blown old flies, buzz down 
each other’s basements. . . . ‘No. 50 ’ad a party last night You 
never seen anything like the stite of ’is room tliis morning. . . . 

‘. ’Igh rime ’e did get married, I say. ’Is fiangse spends the night 
wii ’im already.’ ’E says she ’as ’is bed and ’e sleeps on the table. 
You don’t tell me a great stick of a fellow like ’im sleeps on ’is 

tabic!’ 

Question: But do you like this sort of talk? This kind of thing? 

What about the Poets and— flowers and trees? 

Answer: As I can’t have the perfect other thing, I do like this. 

I feel, somehow, free in it. It has no abiding place, and neither have 
I. And— and— Oh well, I do feel so cynical. 

Since it seemed out of the question that Katherine should remain in my 
two dark £round-j{oor rooms in Redcliffe Road, she went on May 17 io 
Looe in Cornwall, while I searched for a house in Hampstead. 

May 21 [Looe, Cornwall] ... I positively feel, in my hideous 
modem way, that I can’t get into touch with my mind. I am 
standing gasping in one of those disgusting telephone boxes and I 

can’t ‘get through’. 

‘Sorry. There’s no reply,’ tinkles out the little voice. 

‘Will you ring them again — Exchange? A good long ring. 
There must be somebody there.’ 

‘I can’t get any answer.’ 

Then I suppose there is nobody in the building — ^nobody at all. 
Not even an old fool of a watchman. No, it’s dark and empty and 
quiet . . . above all — empty. 

Note: A queer thing is that I keep seeing it — this empty build- 
ing — ^as my father’s office. I smell it as that. I see the cage of the 
clumsy wooden goods hft and the tarred ropes hanging. 

May 22 The sea here is real sea. It rises and falls "with a loud 
noise, has a long, silky roll on it as though it purred, seems some- 
times to climb half up into the sky and you see the sail boats 
perched upon clouds — ^hke flying cherubs. 
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Hallo ! here come two lovers. She has a pinched-in waist, a hat 
like a saucer turned upside dowTi — ^he sham panama, hat guard, 
cane, etc.; his arm enfolding. Walking between sea and sky. His 
voice floats up to mei Of course, occasional tinned meat does not 
matter, but a perpetual diet of tinned meat is bound to pro- 

duce . . 1 1 V • 1 

I am sure that the Lord loves them and that they and their seed 
whll prosper and multiply for ever and ever. . . - 

An Idea. 

Are you really, only happy when I am not there- Can you con- 
ceive of yourself bmung crimson roses and siniling at the flower 
woman if I were within 50 miles of you? Isn t it true that then, 
even if you w'ere a prisoner — your time is your owm . . . even if 
vou are lonelv, vou are not being driven distracted Do you 
remember when you put your handkerchief to your Ups and 
turned awav from me — In that instant you were utterly, utterly 
apart from me-and I have never felt quite the same since. Aho 
-there was the evening when you asked me if I still believed m the 
Heron.i 1,^’^ it perhaps true that if I w^ere ‘floumhing you wodd 
flourish— ever so much more easily and abundantly wthout toe 
strain and w’ear of my presence. And we should send ^ch other 
dhine letters and di^ine ‘work -and you would quite forget dmt 
I was 29 and browm-eyed. People would ask— ^ she fair or dark, 
and vou would say in a kind of daz^-Qh, 1 her hair s pa^c 
vellow.- WeU-weU, it’s not quite a perfect scheme. F” 1 *<>“U 
have to hack off my patent slew such a branch— oh, such a bran 
that spreads over vou and dehghts to shade you and to see you in 
dappled light and to refresh you and carry you a sweet {though 

’’TutTrSflme fryou-you are always 
in an anguish of set anxiety, as soon as I ‘ 

your letters, this is gomg, and you ate breathmg g • 
it is' Yes I’ve a shrewd suspicion . . . 

■ut Hol ™ ,h. a.™ at .h. hou. » 

yvar Heron, or Herron, was a famUy name m the Beauchamp femily. 
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PHRASE MAKING 


of course L.M. will keep us one remove from each other; 
anxious to keep her? For of course, as you know. I d have 
chucked her finally after the Gwymie night if it hadn t been tor 


your eagerness.^ 


[May 22. Looe.) 


Those of the following phrases which are marked K.M. (by Inrsilf) 

are her own. One or two of the rest may be quotations. 

... to meet, on the stopping of the chariot, the august cmerg- 

CtlCC* 

The jewel wrapped up in a piece of old silk and negotiable one 
day in the market of misery . 

Luxuriant compUcations which make the air too tropical. . . . 
The sense of folded flowers ... as though the night had laid its 
hand upon their hearts and they were folded and at peace like 

folded flowers. (K.M.) 

plucked her sensations by the way, detached, nervously, 

the small wild blossoms of her dim forest. 

The high luxury of not having to explain 

The ostrich burying its head in the sand does at any rate wish to 
convey the impression that its head is the most important part of 

it. (K.M. Good.) 

Though she did in a way, sunply offer herself to me she was so 
cold, so rich, so splendid, that I simply couldn’t see a spoon silver 

enough to dare help myself with. . . . (K.M.) 

If there were going to be large freedoms she was determined to 

enjoy them too. She wasn’t going to be perched, swaying perilous 
in the changing jungle like a little monkey dropped from a tree 
on to an elephant’s head — and positively clinging to some large 

ear. (K.M.) 


June Looe. A cold day — the cuckoo singing and the sea like 
hquid metal. Everything feels detached — uprooted — flying 
through the hurtling air or about to fly. There s almost a sense of 
having to dodge these unnatural rudderless birds. ... To use a 


K 


^Much of note was embodied in a letter to J.M.M. of the same d;ite. 

K.M. 
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homely image, imagine the world an immense drying ground, 
with ever^-thing blown off the lines It is very nervously 

exhausting. 

And the day spent itseE . . . The idle hours blew on it and it 
shed itseE like seed. . . . 

She was the same through and through. You could go on 
cutting sUce after slice and you know you would never light on a 
plum or a cherry — ^never a piece of peel. 

Our fnends are only a more or less imperfect embodiment of 
our ideas. 

Feature Extraordinary: Shoes that have never squeaked before 
start up a squeaking. 

Mrs. Honey, in the following note, was the chambermaid in the 
hotel at Looe, and like most of her servants, devoted to Katherine. 


Later. . 

Mrs. Honey explains. She has been crying. Madame spoke to 

her ‘awful crool’ about a cracked tumbler. Lied. BuUied. And the 

poor old creature, w'ho has had 15 roo^ to do lately and three 

flights of stairs to scrub (age 68) ‘couldn t help but cry. ... 

I wish Madame w^ould develop a tumour during the night, have 

it cut out to-morrow and be ‘dead, buried and a , before the 

Sunday dinner. She is exacdy like a large cow m a black silk dress 

— and she wiU never, never, NEVER die. ^ 

‘If the fire turns bright, your nuan is in a good temper. (Mrs. 

Honey.) 

I w^ent into John’s room just now to put a book ^ere— and 
turned down the pink bed cover to see Ehe had enough blankets 
As I did so I thought of John as a boy of about 17 . 1 had a sort ot 
prophetic vision of doing just the same dung for my son ... m 
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vears to come. The moment had no emotional value at all— 
esoeciallv as it was all dro\\Tied in the smell of roast mutting. 
There eoes the gong: it sounds like a timid fire alarm. But I wait 
until the first course is done. I wait until the chimpanzees^ have 
lapped up their little pool before I start a-nut-cracking wiv cm. 

Later. . , . . 

The table was laid for two. I dined opposite a white serviette 

shaped hke a hand with spread fingers. Now I have dressed and 

am waiting for the motor. I rubbed some genet flam on my collar 

just now: I look different— :is though I were meant to be played on 

and not just to lie in a comer, with the bow in that slot opposite 

which fastens with two buttons. No! Now the bow is hanging 

from the peg — at least. 

Jutic Pa.r3.1ysis as an idea. A pleasant one. Spinal disease. A 
stroke. Failure of the Heart’s Action. Some ‘obscure’ Horror. 
Looe. Dead before Friday. A cripple— unable to speak. My 
To be face all defonned. But the top and bottom of this sang- 
read after widge is a paralytic stroke— the important middle— 
IT has heart failure. Well I’ve cut it for myself and eaten it 
happened, day after day — day after day. It s an endless loaf. . . . 
And I’d like to put on quiet record that the physical pain is just 

not unbearable — only just not. 

At 4.30 to-day it did conquer me and I began, like the Tchehov 
students, to ‘pace from corner to corner’— then up and down, up 
and dowi, and the pain racked me like a curse and I could hardly 
breathe. Then I sat down again and tried to take it quietly. But 
although I’ve an armchair and a fire and little table all drawn up 
comfortable 1 feel too ill to write. I could dictate I think p raps 
but write — no. Trop Malade. 

I have been, in addition, waiting for Annc^ all this afternoon. 
I thought, even in tliis storm, she’d ‘blow’ over. ‘Hillo! And 
about 100 Annes with quick dehberate steps have walked up this 
brick path but got no futher. Plus that, I have no tiling to read. 

Hurray ! ! ! 


’Anne Estelle Rice. 
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One’s ‘salvation’ would I think be music. To have a ’cello again. 
That I must trv. . . . 

Thursday, June 20 The twentieth of June 1918. 

C’est de la misere. 

Non, pas 9a exactement. U y a quelque chose — une profonde 

malaise me suive comme un ombre. 

Oh whv wTite bad French? Why wiite at all? 11,500 miles are 
so many — too many by ii,449| for me. [New Zealand is that 
distance from England.] 

Friday, June 2 1 What is the matter tstith to-day? It is thin, 
white, as lace curtains are white, full of ugly noises (e.g. people 
opening the drawers of a cheap chest and ttydng to shut them 
again). AU food seems stodgy and indigestible — ^no drink is hot 
enough. One looks hideous, hideous in the glass — ^bald as an egg 
one’s feet swollen — and all one’s clothes are tight. And every- 
thing is dusu', gritt)- — the cigarette ash crumbles and falls— the 
marigolds spiU their petals over the dressing table. In a house 

nearbv someone is trj-ing to tune a cheap cheap piano. 

If I had a ‘home’ and could pull the curtains together, lock the 
door — bum some thin g sweet, fast, walk round my own perfect 
room, soundlesslv, watching the hghts and the shadows — ^it would 
be tolerable — but h\Tng as I do in a pubhc house it s tres dijjictle. 

A few of its enormities. 

1. I decided to faire les angles de mes pieds avant man petit 

dejeuner — and did not — from idleness. 

2. The coffee was not hot: the bacon salt, and the plate shewed 

that it had been fried in a dirty pan. 

3. I could not think of any small talk for Mrs. Honey, who 

seemed silent and distrait — burning with a very' feeble wick. . . . 

4.. John’s letter telling of aU his immense difficulties — ^all the 
impossible things he must do before he could start his holiday left 
me lukewarm. It had somehow a Jlat taste — and I felt rather as 

tho’ I’d read it curiously apart, not umted. 

3. A vague stomach-ache in my bath. 

6. Notliing to read and too rainy to go out. 
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7. Anne came-and did not ring. I felt she had enough of our 

fricucisliip for the present. * . * . . 1 

8. Very bad lunch. A small tough rissole which was no use to 

the functions and some rather watery gooseberries. I despise terr- 
ibly EngUsh cooking. , . , • 1 j 

9. Went for a walk and was caught m the wmd and rai . 

Terribly cold and wretched. i i t • 

10. The tea was not hot. I meant not to eat the bun but I ate it. 

Oversmoked, 


I seem to spend half of my hfe arriving at strange hotels. And 

a tlcing if I may go to bed immediately . 

‘And would you mind fdling my hot water bottle? • • • ^ 
you; that is deheious. No, I shan’t require anything more.’ 

The strange door shuts upon the stranger, and then I slip down 
in the sheets. Waiting for tlie shadows to come out of the 
comers and spin their slow, slow web over the UgHest Wallpaper 

of All. 

Pulmottary Tuberculosis. 

The man in the room next to mine has the same complaint as 1 . 
when I wake in the night I hear him turning. And then he coughs. 
And I cough. And after a silence I cough. And he coughs again. 
This goes on for a long time. Until I feel we are like two roosters 
calling to each other at false dawn. From far-away liidden farms. 

Jour Maigre. 

On Wednesday mornings Mrs. Honey comes into my room 
as usual and pulls up the blinds and opens the big french windows. 
Letting in the dancing hght and the swish of die sea and die creak 
of the boats lying at anchor out in the Roads, and the sound of 
the lawn mower and the smell of cut grass and syringa and the 

cheeky whisde of that same blackbird. 

Th en she comes back to my bed and stands over me, one hand 
pressed to her side, her old face puckered up as though she had 
some news that she didn’t know how to break gently. 

‘’Tis a meatless day,’ says she. 
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PicSic, 

\X*hcn tlic two women in white came down to the lonclv 

¥ 

beach — She threw awa\' her paintbox — and She threw away her 


notcboc'k. Down thev sat on die sand. The tide was low^ Before 

a 

them tlic weedv rocks were like some herd ot shaesn- beasts 


huddled at tire pool to drink and staying there in a kind of stupor. 

Then She went off and dabbled her legs in a pool thinking aKiut 
the colour of fiesh under water. .'Xnd She crawled into a dark cave 
and sat there tliinkinc about her cliildhood. Then thev came back 
to die beach and dune themselves down on their bellies, hiding 


their heads in their arms. Thev looked l^e two swans. 

4 - 


Creu'iuipedth'ss. 

Four o'clock. Is it light now at four o'clock- I jump out of bed 
and run over to the window. It is half-light, neither black nor 
blue. The wincr of the coast is violet; in the lilac sky there arc dark 
banners and little black boars manned by black shadows put out 

on the purple water. 

Oh! how often I have watched this hour when I was a girl! 
But then — I staved at the window until I grew cold — until I was 
[qy — thrilled bv sometliin^t — I did not know what. Now I fly 
back into bed, pulling up the clothes, tuckmg them mto my neck. 
And suddenlv mv feet find the hot water bottle. Hea^ens: it is 
still beautifully warm. That really is thriUing. 

Dafne Setde, 

she is hrtle and 2!rev. with a black velvet band round her hair, 
false teeth, and skinnv httle hands coming out of frills like the 

frills on cutlets, ^ ^ 

As I passed her room one morning I saw her ‘worked brush- 

and-comb bag and her Common Pra'N erbook. 

Also when she goes to the ‘Ladies , tor some obscure reason she 

wears a litde shawl. ... . . , r • t 

At the dining table, sniihng brightly: — Tiffs is the first time 

have ever travelled alone, or stayed by myselt in a Strange Hote . 

But mv husband does not mind. As it is so \ eiy Quiet. Ot course, 

* 
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if it were a Gay Place ’ And she draws in her chin, and the 

bead chain rises and falls on her vanished bosom. 


Remembrance. 

Always, when I see foxgloves, I thmk of the Lawtences. 

Aeain I pass in front of their cottage, and m the wmdow 
between the daffodil curtains with the green spots-there are the 

great, sumptuous blooms. 

‘And how beautiiul they are agamst whitewash, cry the 

Lawrences. , . i i 

As is their custom, when they love anythmg, they make a sort 

of Festa. With foxgloves everywhere. And then they sit m the 

middle of them, like blissful prisoners, dining m an encampment 

of Indian Braves. 


Strawberries and a Sailing Ship. 

We sat on the top of the cHff overlooking the open sea, our 
backs turned to the htde town. Each of us had a basket of straw- 
berries. We had just bought them from a dark woman with quick 

eyes — berry-frnding eyes. ^ 

‘They’re fresh picked,’ said she, ‘from our own garden. 

The tips of her fingers were stained a bright red. But what 
strawberries! Each one was the finest— the perfect berry— the 
strawberry Absolute — the fruit of our childhood! The very air 
ramo fanning on Strawberry wings. And down below, in the 
pools, Htde children were bathing, with strawberry faces. . . . 

Over the blue, swinging water, came a three-masted sading- 

jbip ^with nine, ten, eleven sails. ^W^onderfuUy beautiful! She 

came riding by as though every sail were t akin g its fill of the sun 

and the Hght. 

And: ‘Oh how I’d love to be on board!’ said Anne. 

(The captain was below, but the crew lay about, idle and hand- 
some. ‘Have some strawberries!’ we said, sHpping and sUding on 
the rocking decks, and shaking the baskets. They ate them in a 
kin d of dream. . . .) 

And the ship sailed on. Leaving us in a kind of dream, too. 
With the empty baskets. . . . 
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the bcoinning of July Katherine returned to Redcliffe Road, On 
Aueust 26, ire tnoved into Xo. 2 Portland \ hllas, East Heath Road, 

HiJt/ip'fi'iii/. 

Julys UlRcd cliffl' Rond.] To-day, this evening, after I have 
come home (for I must go out and buy some fruit) commence 
encore une vie nouvelle. Turn over and you’ll see how good I 
become — a diderent child. 

Lator I have read— given way to reading— tss’O boob by 
Octave Mirbeau — and after them I see dreadfully and finally, 
(i ) that the French are a filthy people, (2) that their corruption is so 
riMMrc— I'll not go near ’em again. No, the English couldn’t stoop 

to this. Thev aren’t human; they are in the good old English par- 

¥ 

lance — mctikeys, 

I must start writing again. They decide me. Something must be 

put up against this. ^ 

Ach. f chehov ! why are you dead? Why can’t I talk to you, in 

a big darkish room, at late evening— where the fight is green from 

the waving trees outside. I d like to write a series o( Heai’cns. that 

would be one. 

I must not forget my timidity before closed doors. My debate as 
to whether I shall rins; too loud or not loud enough. ... It s deep 
deep deep: in fact it is the ‘explanation’ of the failure of K.M. as a 
writer up to the present, and Oh! what a good Anfang zu eittem 

Gcsc’rdchtc! 


The Etcninl Question. _ . 

I pose mvself, yet once more, my Eternal Question. What is it 

that makes "the moment of dehver)' so difficult for me? If I were 
to sit down-now-and just to write out, plam, some of the 
stories— all written, all ready, in my mmd twould take ine days. 
There are so manv of them. I sit and think them out and if I over- 
come mv lassitude and do take the pen they ought (they are so 
word perfect) to write tliemselves. But it’s the acmity. I haven t a 
place to wnte in or on-the chair isn’t lomfortzhlc-yct e^ 
Lmplam this seems the place and this the chair. And don 1 1 want 
to write them? Lord ! Lord ! it’s my only desire— my one happy 
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issue. And only yesterday I was thinking— even my present state 
of health is a great gain. It makes things so rich, so important, so 

longed for ... changes one s focus. 

W^hen one is Uttle and ill and far away in a remote bedroom 

all that happens beyond is marvellous Alors, I am always in 

that remote bedroom. Is that why I seem to see, this time in 

London— nothing but what is marvellous— marvellous— and 

incredibly beautiful? 

C’est tres ennuyeux, maintenant, parceque cette femme 

arriverait chez moi et je ne. . . . 

Elle nest pas arrivee ! 

The ‘tide’ is full in the RedclifFe Road. One by one the doors 
have opened, have slammed shut. Now, in their blind way, the 
houses are fed. That poor little violin goes on, tearing up note after 
note — there is a strange dazzling white cloud over the houses and 

a pool of blue. 

Evening Primrose. 

‘All my virtues — all my rich nature — gone,’ she said, ‘grown 
over, tangled, forgotten, deserted like a once upon a time garden.’ 
She smiled and puUed down her hat and pulled her coat together as 
though making ready to stumble out into it and be lost too. ‘A 
dark place,’ said she, wavering to her feet. And then she smiled 
again. ‘Perhaps there is just left my — my — curiosity about myself. 
Evening Primrose. . . .’ She half shut her eyes, stooping forward 
curiously as though the plant had sprung up at her feet.‘ I always 
did hate evening primroses. They sound such darlings, but when 
you see one they’re such weedy, shabby — flower on the grave 
■without a grave stone — sort of things — I don’t mean anything 
symbolical by that,’ said she, ‘God forbid!’ and was gone. 

The Middle of the Note. 

Whenever I have a conversation about Art which is more or less 
interesting I begin to wish to God I could destroy all that I have 
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INCONSEQUENCE 

nosing the dry gutter. He is so thin that his body is like a cage on 
four wooden pegs. His lean triangle of a head is down, Ins long 
straight tail is out, and up and down, up and down he goes, silent 
and fearfully eager. The street watches liiin from its creeper- 
covered balconies, from its open vwndows— but the fat lady on 
the ground floor who is no better than she should be comes out, 
down the steps to the gate, with a bone. His tail, as he -waits for 
her to give it him, bangs against the gate post, like a broom- 
handle — and the street says she’s a fool to go feeding strange dogs. 

Now she’ll never be rid of him. 

(What I’d hke to convey is that, at this hour, with this half light 
and the pianos and the open, empty sounding houses, he is the 
spirit of the street — running up and down, poor dog, when he 
ought to have been done away with years ago.) 

August 2 Her heart had not spoken. . . . When it docs too 
late — the pain of it. I ought to have felt like this — often, often. . . . 

Inconsequence. ^ 

‘Did M. wear a grey dressing gown with a dark red piping? 

she asked. 

‘No, he was dressed.’ 

‘Oh! Then I suppose he was very dressed; he always is. 

That made her think, suddenly, of another friend of his— a 
young, fattish man who wore spectacles and was extremely 
serious, with a kind of special fatness that she had noticed went 
with just that kind of seriousness. She saw liim standing by a 
wash-table drying his neck — and she saw his braces — tight, and 
the neckband of his shirt. His hair was, as usual, too long. 

‘How awful S. must be without a collar!’ 

‘Without a collar?’ He looked at her; he almost gasped. 

‘Yes, in a shirt and trousers.’ 

‘In a shirt and trousers!’ he exclaimed. ‘I’ve never seen liim in 
them — ’ 

‘No — but — Oh, well — ’ 

He positively fixed her at that. 

‘How extraordinarily inconsequential you are !’ 
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And all in a minute she was laughing. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘men are 

And she looked out of the wdndow at the tall poplar, with its 
w}^5p0xuig leaves, with its beautiful top, ^old in the last sunlight. 

On the wall of the kitchen there was a shadow, shaped like a 
httle mask with nvo gold shts for eyes. It danced up and down. 


Scptciiihcr 20 Alv fits of temper are really temping. I had one 
this (Sunday) morning and tore up a page of the book I was 
reading— and absolutely lost my head. Very significant. When it 
was over J. came in and stared. ‘What is the matter? What have 

YOU doner 

‘Why?’ 1 n 1 * 

‘You look all dark.^ He dre%v back the curtains and called it an 

effect of hght, but when I came into my studio to dress I saw it 

was not that. I was a deep earthy colour, with pitiched eyes, I was 

arcci! Strangely enough these fi'ts are Lassirence and Frieda over 

tgain. I am more like L. than anybody. We are unthinkably alike, 

k fi'a dark, reluctant day. The fire makes a noise like a flag- 
and there is the famfiiar sound from below of someone filling 
buckets I am ven- stiff, ven- unused to writing now, and yet, as 1 
sit here, it’s as though my dear one, my only one, came and sat 
do^^Tl opposite me and gazed at me across ^e uble. And I thmk 
suddenly of the verses which seemed so awfully good m my gn - 

hood. 

Others leave me — all things leave me. 

You remain. 


L M in her turban ^^•itlt her one big eye and one htde one. Do 
I love her? Not really. And then, just now, I mounted to]. s 
room and opened the door. He was sittmg at the uble, workm^ 
All was m mdescnbable dtsorder, and the arr -- tbd ^ 
smoke. He held out his hand to me, but it was not my place. 

Oh no! I came away. u j r^,. a much 

I came away back to my room which really had for me 
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DEATH OF A KITTEN 

of fairy. Is there anything better than my room? Anything out- 
side? The kitten says not — ^but then it s such a hunting ground for 
the kitten; the sun throws the shape of the window on to the 
carpet, and in these four little square fields the silly flies wander, 
ever so spied upon by the Uttle Hon under the sommier frill 

Oh dear — Oh dear — where are my people? With whom have 
I been happiest? W^ith nobody in particular. It has all been mush 

of a mushness. 

Later That kitten took sick, was taken away, hved two weeks 
in great torture, then for two days it lost the will to Uve. It be- 
came just a cotton reel of fur with two great tearful eyes: ‘Why 
has this happened to me?’ So the vet. killed it. It had gastric 
trouble, acute constipation, with a distended belly, and canker in 
both ears. The two days before it went away it suffered hell. I 
bought it a ball and it tried to play a Uttle— but no! It couldn’t 
even wash itself. It came up to me, stood on its hind legs, opened 
its Uttle Jaws and tried to mew. No sound came; I never saw any- 
thing more pitiful. 

September 30 I hope this pen works. Yes, it does. 

The last day in September — immensely cold, a kind of soUd cold 
outside the windows. My fire has played traitor nearly aU day, 
and I have been, in the good, old-fashioned way, feeling my skin 
curl. 

Don’t read this. Do you hear that train whistle and now the 
leaves — the dry leaves — and now the fire — fluttering and creaking. 

Why doesn’t she bring the lamps? 

So it is to be a baked meat pudding with a caper or twain, 
and then the rusks cooked in milk with blackberry sauce. Talking 
of it made us quite friendly after the Fight of the Lamps. 

October It is remarkable how much there is of the ordinary 
man in J. For instance, finding no towels in his room to-night, his 
indignation, sense of injury, desire so to shut his door that it would 
bring the house down — ^his fury in fact at having to look for the 
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blasted things — all was just precisely what one would have ex- 
pected of his Father. ... It makes me think again of the separation 
of the Artist and the Man, 


It’s like his Why is lunch late? as though I had but to wave my 
hand and the banquet descended. But doesn’t that prove how 
happy he would have been with a real wife ! 


‘’Tis thus: 

Who tells me true, though in his tale lay death, 
I hear him as he flattered.’ 


‘It I were to follow all your instructions and advice, I don’t 
think I should have any pleasure in hfe at all.’ 


Whv do people always put on such airs when they are saying 
Goodbve? Thev seem so exquisitely glad to be staging. Are they? 
Or is it emw? 

This is J.’s fountain pen and I don’t think much of it. It’s all on 
one side ! 

The trees wall toss their Htde leaves 
To mourn the loss of the new goldfinch. 


‘The insolence of wealth is a wretched thing, but the conceit of 
parts has some foundation.’ (Dr. Johnson.) 

‘A temporar\' poem alwap entertains us.’ 

Dr. Johnson : ‘So does the accoimt of the criminals hanged 

vesterdav entertain us.’ 

^ * 


Criticism, 

‘Nobodv has the right to put another under such a difficulty that 
he must cither hurt the person by telling the truth or hurt himself 
by tcllins( what is not true. . . . Therefore a man who is asked by 
an author what he thinks of his work is put to the torture, and is 
not obhgcd to speak the truths so that what he says is not con- 
sidered as his opinion, yet he has said it and cannot retract his 

opmioii.’ (Dr. Johnson.) 
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Dr. Johnson: ‘All censure of a man’s self is oblique praise. It is in 
order to show how much he can spare. It has all the invidiousness 
of self-praise, and all the reproach of falsehood.’ 

Boswell: ‘Sometimes it may proceed from a man’s strong con- 
sciousness of his faults being observed. He knows that others 
would throw him down, and he had better he down softly, of his 

own accord. 

Dr. Johnson: ‘It is thus that mutual cowardice keeps us in peace. 
Were one half of mankind brave and one half cowards, the brave 
would be always beating the cowards. Were all brave, they would 
lead a very uneasy hfe; all would be continually fighting; but all 
being cowards, we get on together very well.’ 

Wine. 

S: So, sir, wine is a key which opens a box, and this box may 
be either full or empty. 

J: Nay, sir, conversation is die key; wine is a pick-lock wliich 
forces open the box and injures it. A man should cultivate his 
mind so as to have that confidence and readiness without wine, 
which wine gives. 

October 21 This is simply the most Divine Spot. So remote, so 
peaceful; full of colour, full of Autumn; the sunset is real, and the 
sound of somebody sphtting small wood is real, too. If only one 
could live up here for really a long time and not have to see any- 
body. ... It might very well be France, it’s much more hke 
France than it is like England. 

The place — remote — the dresses and scarves old; 

The year, — firuitful — their talk and laughter gay. 

October 24 Ida is going to town. I must take some of my dear 
money out of the Sank and give it her. I am in bed; I feel very 
sick. Queer altogether — decomposing a bit. It’s a pale, silent day: 
I should like to be walking in a wood, far away. 

Health seems to me now more remote than anytliing — un- 
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attainable. Best to stay in bed and be horrid from there. This sky 
in waves of blue and cream and grey is like the sky overhanging 
a dead calm sea, when you hear someone rowing, from far away; 
and then the voices from the boat and the rattle of the chain and 
the barking of the ship’s dog all sound loud. There is as usual a 
smell of onions and chop bones in the house. Perhaps L.M. is just 
fr\'ing something in the pan ‘for the sake of the nice, savoury 
smell’ while she washes up. 

What do I want her to buy for me? When it really becomes an 
urgent matter — want nothing — waste of money — I feel like Mile. 
Seguin, who wouldn’t hang the pictures in her new' flat because 
Life is such a breath, little Dolly. 


October Hampstead. I ought to w'rite something brief for the 
Nation to-day and earn a bit more money, a ‘Little Lunch at the 
Club’ or something of that kind. It’s not diflScult; in fact it is too 
easy for me because if I do err more on one side than t other — ^I’m 

over-fluent. 

This view from the wdndow' is simply superb — the pale sky and 
the half bare trees. It’s so beautiful it might be the country— Russian 

country as I see it. 

No, LawTence and Murry will never hit it off. They are both 
too proud, and M.. is too jealous. He is like a haw'k o\er his 


possessions, 

I never connected until to-day — wnth Cold blood. 
This is a w'ord which is one of New Zealand’s queer ’uns, like 
calling the Savoy the Savoy— or talking of the ar>'eighted bread 


shops. Sagn freud. 

(I am very greatly surprised that on the first day of the New 
Regime LC.B. should be late.) 


October 25 She has large appetites but they can be satisfied— 
except when we’ve really got her — herself somehow or other in 
the soup tureen. Then she could — Oh ! she would eat for ever an 
Try this htde bit, Jones? Don’t you like it? What s the matter 

with it? Hasn’t it got enough flavour 
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THE SNAIL AND THE BUTTERFLY 


Caution. 

Said the snail, 

In delicate armour of silver mail: 

‘Before too late 
I must know my fate, 

I must crawl 
Along the wall, 

Succeed or fall/ 

Timid, cautious, one fine morn 
She put forth one quivering horn. 
Something bit her — 

No — hit her. 

She expired — 

No — retired. 

Two ants 

Carrying a grain of chaff 
Stopped to laugh. 

‘Come out! Come out! 

That hit on the snout 
Was only a seed 
Blown by some weed. 

You haven’t begun 
To have any fun.’ 

‘But I’ve had my fright. 

That’s Life enough — quite!’ 

Said the snail. 

{November, 1918.) 

The Butterfly. 

‘What a day to be bom! 

And what a place!’ 

Cried the flowers. 

‘Mais tu as de la chance, ma chcre!’ 

Said the wild geranium 
Who was very travelled. 

The campions, the blue-bells, 
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The daisies and buttercups, 

The bright htde eyebright and the white netde-flower, 

And a thousand others — 

All were there to greet her; 

And growing so high, so high. 

Right up to the sk)^ thought the butterfly. 

On either side of a htde lane. 

‘Only, my dear/ breathed an old snail 
Who was hugging the underside of a dock-leaf, 

‘Don’t attempt to cross over. 

Keep to this side. 

The other side is just the same as this — 

Beheve me — -just the same flowers, just the same greenness. 

Stay where you are, and have your htde flutter in peace!’ 

That was enough for the butterfly. 

‘What an idea! Never to go out into the open? 

Never to venture forth? 

To hve, creeping up and dowm this side!’ 

Her wings quivered with scorn. 

‘Reahy,’ said she, ‘I am not a snail!’ 

And aw’ay she flew. 

* 

But just at that moment a dirty-looking dog. 

Its mean tail between its legs, 

Came loping dowm the lane. 

It just glanced aside at the butterfly — did not bite — 

Just gave a feeble snap and ran further. 

But she was dead. 

Litde fleck of cerise and black. 

She lay in the dust. 

Eveiy^body was sorry except the bracken, 

which never cares about anything, one way or the other. 

(Nbm«fcer, 1918.) 


The Ladies Club in Wartime, 

Ladies to the Centre: A round hall, very dim, Hghted from 
above. A loud, reluctant (swing glass) door ^t can t bear people 
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trying to burst their way in and loathes people trying to burst 
their way out. To one side of the door the porter s cave dotted 
with pigeon holes, and a desk, a telephone, and usually a big tea- 
stained china tea cup crowned with its saucer. In front of it a 
squeaking revolving chair with a tom imitation leather seat. 

Good-night, 

And once again the door opened, and she passed as it were into 
another world — the world of night, cold, timeless, inscrutable. 

Again she saw the beautiful fall of the steps, the dark garden 
edged with fluttering ivy — on the other side of the road the huge 
bare willows — and above them the sky big and bright with stars. 

Again there came that silence that was a question — ^but tliis time 
she did not hesitate. She moved forward, very softly and gently 
— as though fearful of making a ripple in that boundless pool of 
quiet. She put her arm round her friend. The friend is astonished 
— ^murmurs ‘It has been so nice.’ The other — ‘Good-night, dear 
friend,^ A long tender embrace. Yes, that was it — of course that 
was what was wanting. 

The Blow, 

T — ^like a blow on her heart — ‘I have come — for ’ 

She leaned against the door, quite faint. 

‘Yes?’ said she. 

‘This — tightly, quickly, he caught her up into his arms. 

November 28, 1918 L.M. and I are really the bitterest enemies 
imaginable. I stand for all she hates in Life, and she for all that I 
detest. When I leave her this time, we must see each other no more. 

The Fly, 

December 31 4.45 p.m. Oh, the times when she had walked 
upside down on the ceiling, run up ghttering panes, floated on a 
lake of light, flashed through a shining beam! 

And God looked upon the fly fallen into the jug of milk and 
saw that it was good. And the smallest Cherubim and Seraphim 
of all, who delight in misfortune, struck their silver harps and 
shrilled: ‘How is the fly fallen, fallen!’ 
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1919 

January 1 J. came to bed at ten minutes to twelve. Said he: 
Don t go to sleep before the New Year.’ I lay holding my watch. 

I think I did go to sleep for a moment. The window was wide open 
and I looked out and over a big soft hollow, with a sprinkle of 
hghts between. Then the hour struck: the bells rang — shooter, 
sirens, horns, trumpets sounded. The church organ pealed out 
(reminding me of Hans Andersen) and an Australian called 
Coo — ee. (I longed to reply.) I wanted L.M. to hear and to see. I 
called loudly to her ever so many times, but she had ‘chosen’ to 
take a bath. , . . J. was very chagrined because I thought of her, 
and not only of him. That rather spoiled his New Year. We ought 
to have clasped. . . . 

May 19 6 p.m. I wish I had some idea of how old this note 
book is. The writing is very faint and far away. Now it is May 
1919. Six o’clock. I am sitting in my own room thinkin g of 
Mother: I want to cr^^ But my thoughts are beautiful and full of 
gaiety. I think of our house, our garden, children — the lawn, the 
gate, and Mother coming in, ‘Children! Children!’ I really only 
ask for time to write it all — time to w'rite my books. Then I don’t 
mind dying. I hvc to write. The lovely world (God, how lovely 
the external world is!) is there and I bathe in it and am refreshed. 
But I feel as though I had a duty, someone has set me a task which 
I am bound to finish. Let me finish it: let me finish it without 
hunting — lca\Tng all as fair as I can. . . . 

My htde Mother, my star, my courage, my owru I seem to 
dwell in her now. We hve in the same world. Not quite this world, 
not quite another. I do not care for people: and the idea of fame, 
of being a success, — that’s nothing, less than nothing. I love my 
family and a few others dearly, and I love, in the old— in the 
ancient way, through and through, my husband. 

Not a soul knows where she is. She goes slowly, thinking it all 
over, wondering how she can express it as she wants to— asking for 
time and for peace. 
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ESCAPE AND RECAPTURE 

May 21 Tuesday night. Temperature 101*2. Severe pain in 
lung. Had a prolonged coughing attack and brought up blood. 
Slept very litde on account of cough; expectoration streaked with 

blood. 

May 22 Wednesday morning. Temperature 100*2. Cough 
troublesome: signs of blood persist till noonday. Severe pain in 
lung and feel very cold and nauseated. Shivered all the afternoon, 
but temperature loi. Lung still very painful at each breath. 

Escape. 

She was sure I wotdd be cold, and as usual tried to make of my 
departure une petite affaire serieuse. I always try to thieve out, 
steal out. I shotdd like to let myself down from a window, or just 
withdraw like a ray of Hght. 

‘Are you sure you won’t have your cape . . . etc., etc., etc.?’ 

Her attitude made me quite sure. I went out. At the corner the 
flying, gay, eager wind ran at me. It was too much to bear, I went 
on for a yard or two, shivering — then I came home. I sHpped the 
Yale key into the lock, like a thief — shut the door dead quiet. Up 
came old L.M., up the stairs, 

‘So it was too cold, after all!’ 

I couldn’t answer or even look at her. I had to turn my back and 
pull off my gloves. Said she: 

‘I have a blouse-pattern here I want to show you.’ 

At that I crept upstairs, came into my room, and shut the door. 
It was a miracle she did not foUow. . . . 

What is there in all this to make me hate her so? What do you 
see? She has known me try to get in and out without anyone 
knowing it dozens of times — that is true. I have even torn my 
heart out and told her how it hurts my last little defences to be 
questioned — ^how it makes me feel just for the moment, an inde- 
pendent being, to be allowed to go and come tmquestioned. But 
that is just Katie’s ‘funniness’. She doesn’t mean it, of course. . . . 

We hardly spoke at lunch. When it was over she asked me 
again if she might show me the pattern. I felt so ill; it seemed to 
me that even a hen could see at a side glance of its httle leaden 
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eye how ill I felt. I don’t remember what I said. But in she came 
and put betore me — sometliing. Really, I hardly know what it 
was. ‘Let the Uttle dresstnaker help you,’ I said. But there was no- 
thin 2: to sav. 

She murmured: ‘Purple chiffon front neck sleeves.’ I don’t 
know, Finallv I asked her to take it awav. 

‘What is it, Katie? Am I interrupting your work?’ 

‘Yes, we’ll call it that.’ 


Bcitiq Ahvie, 

Saturday This joy of being alone. What is it? I feel so gay and 
at peace — the whole house takes the air. Lunch is ready. I have a 
baked egg, apricots and cream, cheese straws and black coffee. 
How deheious! A babv meal! Mother shares it with me. Athe- 
nasum is asleep and then awake on the studio sofa. He has a silver 
spoon of cream — then hides under the sofa frill and puts out a paw 
for my frnger. I gather the dried leaves from the plant in the big 
white bowl, and because I must play with something, I take an 
orange up to my room and throw it and catch it as I walk up and 

down. . . . 

This note appears later ^ re-written, in the following form. 

Saturday Peaceful and gay. The whole house takes the air. 
Athenecum is asleep and then a\vake on the studio sofa. He has a 
silver spoonful of my cream at lunch time — then hides under the 
sofa frill and plays the Game of the Darting Paw. I gather the dried 
leaves from tlie plant in the big white bowl; they are powdered 
with silver. There is nobody in the house, and yet whose is this 
faint whispering? On the stairs there are tiny spots of gold— tiny 

footprints. . . . 

Geraniums. 

The red geraniums have bought the garden over my head. 
They are there, established, back in the old home, every leaf and 
flower unpacked and in its place— and quite determined that no 
power on earth will ever move them again. Well, that I don t 
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THE LITTLE COLONIAL 

mind. But why should they make me feel a stranger? Wliy should 
they ask me every time I go near: ‘And what are you doing in a 
London garden?’ They burn with arrogance and pride. And I am 
the little Colonial walking in the London garden patch— allowed 
to look, perhaps, but not to linger. If I lie on the grass they posi- 
tively shout at me: ‘Look at her, lying on our grass, pretending slie 
hves here, pretending this is her garden, and diat tall back of the 
house, with the windows open and the coloured curtains lifting, 
is her house. She is a stranger— an alien. She is notliing but a little 
girl sitting on the Tinakori hills and dreaming: “I went to London 
and married an EngUshman, and we lived in a tall grave house 
witli red geraniums and wliite daisies in the garden at the back.” 
7»i-pudence ! ’ 

This note appears later, re-written, in the folloii>in<;yforni. 

The red geraniums have bought the garden over my head and 
taken possession. They are settled in, every leaf and flower un- 
packed and in its place, and never do they mean to move again ! 
Well — that I could bear. But why because I’ve let them in should 
they throw me out? They won’t even let me lie on the grass 
without their shouting: ‘/»i-pudcnce!’ 

A Dream. 

Sometimes I glance up at the clock. Then I know I am expect- 
ing Chummie. The bell peals. I run out on to the landing. I hear 
his hat and stick thrown on to the hall-table. He runs up the stairs, 
three at a time. ‘Hullo, darling !’ But I can’t move — I can’t move. 
He puts his arm round me, holding me tightly, and we kiss — a 
long, firm, family kiss. And the kiss means: We arc of the same 
blood; we have absolute confidence in each other; we love; all is 
well; nothing can ever come between us. 

We come into my room. He goes over to die glass. ‘By Jove, 
I am hot.’ Yes, he is very hot. A deep cliildish colour shows in his 
cheeks, his eyes are brilhant, his bps burn, he strokes the hair back 
from his forehead with the palm of his hand. I pull the curtains 
together and the room is shadowy. He flings liimself down on the 
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sommier and lights a cigarette, and watches the smoke, rising so 
‘Is that better? ’ I ask. 

‘Perfect, darling — simply perfect. The light reminds me of . . .’ 
And then the dream is over and I begin working again. 

The tw'o brothers were on one side of the room, I on the other. 
R. sat on the floor inclined towards J. J. lay on the stickle-back,^ 

ver)" idly. 

‘If you could have your wish, where would you be?’ 

First he thought a cafe in some foreign towm ... in Spain . . . 
no, in Grenoble, perhaps . . . sitting listening to music and watch- 
ing the people. We are just passing through. — There is a lake 

and a river near But then, no. A farmhouse in Sussex— some 

good old furniture — knocking about in the garden — ^rolling the 
la^sTi, perhaps — yes, rolling the lawn. An infant — ^two good ser- 
vants. And then, when it grew dark — to go in, have some milk, 
then I go to my study and you to yours and work for about an 
hour and a half and then trundle off to bed. I would like to earn 
h\dng, but tiot by writing. I feel that my talent as a writer isn t 
^ great one — 1 11 have to be careful of it. ... Yes, that s what I d 
Uke. No new places — no new things. I don’t want them. Would 

you like that? 

I felt his brother was with him, the brother inclined towards 
him, understanding and sharing that Hfe the homestead on the 
Do^^^^s — his Enghsh country' — the sober quiet. . . . 

‘Would you like that?’ 

No, I don’t want that. No, I don t want England. England is of 
no use to me. What do I mean by that? I mean there never has 

been never will be— any rapprochement between us, never. 

There is the inexplicable fact that I love my typical English hus- 
band for all the strangeness between us. I do lament that he is n^ 
warm, ardent, eager, full of quick response, careless, spendthrift 
of himself, ^^vidly ahve, high-spirited. But it makes no difference 

^ A little bcrc^rc sofa of Katherine s. 
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to mv love. But the lack of these quaUties in his country I hate— 
These and others— the lack of its appeal— tint is what I chiefly 
hate. I would not care if I never saw the EngUsh country agaui. 
Even in its flowering I feel deeply antagonistic to it, and I will 

never change. r r r i i ■ 

R., I beUeve, through his sensitive love for J., felt tins, iney 

were’of one nation, I of another, as we sat talking. I felt R. offered 
himself to his brother, in my stead. 

‘Tom was Hterally rolling in wealth. He had, besides the tilings 
I have mentioned, twelve marbles, part of a jew s harp, a piece 
of blue bottle-glass to look dirough, a spool-cainion, a key that 
wouldn’t unlock anything, a fragment of chalk, a glass stopper of 
a decanter, a tin soldier, a couple of tadpoles, a kitten with only 
one eye . . .’ (Mark Twain: The Adventures of Tom Sawyer.) 

Not true ! 

Sunset. 

A beam of Hght was shaken out of the sky 
On to the brimming tide, and there it lay. 

Palely tossing like a creature condennied to die 
Who had loved the bright day. 

‘Ah, who are these that wing through the shadowy air?’ 

She cries, in agony. ‘Are they coming for me?’ 

The big waves croon to her: ‘Hush now! There-now-there! 
There is nothing to see.’ 

But her white arms lift to cover her shining head. 

And she presses close to the waves to make herself small . . . 

On their lisdess knees the beam of hght lies dead 
And the birds of shadow fall. 

A Good Beginning. 

May 30 First comes L.M. I give her orders. Ask her to super- 
vise the maid till Monday. ‘Be gentle with her: help her to make 
the beds; and just tell her how everything must be.’ Then in detail 
I sketch out the maid’s programme. ‘Send Ralph, please.’ Ralph 
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arrives. I arrange the food. Then settle all that must be done, 
coercing Ralph, putting her mind in order if I can, making her see 
the bright side of things, sending her away (I hope) feeling 
important and happy. 

I go upstairs to see Maud, to say good-morning, to hope ‘she 
will be happy’. ‘Just take things gently; I’ll quite imderstand you 
can’t get into our ways at once. Ask Miss B. and the cook for 
what you want. But if you wish to see me, don’t hesitate to come 
in. I was so glad you w’ere early.’ She wns very reassured. Her 
eyes shone (she’s only a Httle girl). She said it w^as like the countr)\ 
As she w’alked up from the tram the birds sang ‘something beau- 
tiful’, This instead of the ‘long drag up the hiU’ w^as cheering. I 
left her happy, I know I did. 

Downstairs just to say Good-day to Mrs. Moody and to say 
there wxre some flowers for her to take home. The good creature 
w'as on her knees polishing and saying it was such a fine day. 
Bless her 60 years ! We had a httle joke or tw^o and I came aw^ay. 

Ida again — just for a moment to say: ‘As you have a machine, 
don’t hem dusters by hand as I see you are doing. Keep your 

energies for something importantl^ 

Then I sit down to w’ork, and there comes a steady, pleasant 
\ibration from the ship. AU goes wxll for the moment. If only I 
could ahvavs control tliese four wnmen like this! I must learn to. 

The Anecl of Mercy. 

Mil}’ The dav the housemaid had to leave because her husband 
‘didn’t w'ant her to wnrk no more’ and, to consohdate his author- 
it\\ had punched her so hard in the neck that she had a great red 
sw'clling under car, the cook became a kind of infaUible being, 
an an it el ot mercy. Nothing w'as too much for her. Stairs were 
ravs of light up wliich she floated. She wore her cap diflerently. it 
gave her the air ot a hospital nurse. Her voice changed. She sug- 
gested puddings as though they wxrc compresses: whiting, be- 
cause they w ere so ‘delicate and harmless . Trust me! Lean on 
me! There is notliing I cannot do! w’as her attitude. Ever)’ time 
she left me, she left me for her mysterious reasons — to lay out the 
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body again and again— to change the stiffened hand— to pull the 
paper frill over the ominous spot appearing. 

May 31 Work. Shall I be able to e.xpress, one day, my love of 
work— my desire to be a better writer- my longing to take 
greater pains. And the passion I feel. It takes the place of religion 
—it is my religion— of people— I create my people: of ‘life —it is 
Life. The temptation is to kneel before it, to adore, to prostrate 
myself, to stay too long in a state of ecstasy before the idea of it. 

I must be more busy about my master s business. 

Oh, God! The sky is filled with the sun, and the sun is like 
music. The sky is full of music. Music comes streaming down 
these great beams. The wind touches the harp-like trees, shakes 
htde jets of music— httle shakes, Uttle trills from the flowers. The 
shape of every flower is like a sound. My hands open like five 
petals. Praise Him! Praise Him! No, I am overcome; I am dazed; 

it is too much to bear. 

A little fly has dropped by mistake into the huge sweet cup of 
magnolia. Isaiah (or was it Ehsha?) was caught up into Heaven in 
a chariot of fire once. But when the weather is divine and I am 
free to work, such a journey is positively notliing. 

The Cook. 

The cook is evil. After lunch I trembled so that I had to lie 
down on the sommier — thinking about her. I meant — when she 
came up to see me — to say so much that she d have to go. I waited, 
playing with the wild kitten. W^hen she came, I said it all, and 
more, and she said how sorry she was and agreed and apologised 
and (juite understood. She stayed at the door, plucking at a 
d’oyley. ‘Well, I’ll see it doesn’t happen in future. I qtute sec what 
you mean.’ 

So the serpent still slept between us. Oh! why won’t she turn 
and speak her mind. This pretence of being fond of me! I beUeve 
she thinks she is. There is something in what Ida says: she is not 
consciously evil. She is a fool, of course. I have to do all the 
managing and all the explaining. I have to cook everything before 
she cooks it. I beUeve she thinks she is a treasure . . . no, wants to 
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think it. At bottom she knows her corruptness. There are moments 

conies to the surface, comes out, like a stain, in her face. 
Then her e^ es are like the eyes of a wonian“pnsoner — a creature 
looking up as you enter her cell and sa)dng: If you’d known what 
a hard Hfe Tve had you wouldn’t be surprised to see me here.’ 

This appears again in the following form. 

Cook to See Me. 

As I opened the door, I saw her sitting in the middle of the 
room, hunched, still. , . . She got up, obedient, like a prisoner 
when you enter a cell. And her eyes said, as a prisoner’s eyes say, 
Knowing the hfe I’ve had. I’m the last to be surprised at finding 
myself here.’ 

The Cook's Story. 

Her first husband was a pawnbroker. He learned his trade firom 
her uncle, w*ith w^hom she Hved, and was more like her big 
brother than anything else from the age of thirteen. After he had 
married her they prospered. He made a perfect pet of her — ^they 
used to say. His sisters put it that he made a perfect fool of himself 
over her. When their children w^ere fifteen and nine he urged his 
employers to take a man into their firm — a great friend of his — 
and persuaded them; really went security for this man. When she 
saw the man she went all over cold. She said, Mark me, you’ve 
not done right; no good wall come of this. But he laughed it off. 
Time passed: the man proved a \dllain. When they came to take 
stock, they found all the stock w'as false; he’d sold everything. 
This preyed on her husband’s mind, went on pre^ong, kept him 
up at night, made a changed man of him, he went mad as you 
might say over figures, wonydng. One evening, sitting in his 
chair — w^eU it w^as veiy" late — ^he died of a clot of blood on the 
brain. 

She w^as left. Her big boy w^as old enough to go out, but the 
httle one w^as still not more than a baby: he was so nervous and 
dehcate. The doctors had never let him go to school. 

One day her brother-in-laW' came to see her and advised her to 
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sell up her home and get some work. All that keeps you back, he 
said, is little Bert. Now, I’d advise you to place a certain sum with 
your solicitors for liim and put him out— in the country. He said 
he’d take him. I did as he advised. But, funny ! I never heard a 
word from the child after he’d gone. I used to ask why he didn’t 
write, and they said, when he can write a decent letter you shall 
have it — ^not before. That went on for a twelvemonth, and I found 
afterwards he’d been writing all the time, grieving to be took 
away, and they’d never sent his letters. Then, quite sudden his 
unde wrote and said he must be taken away. He’d done the most 
awful things — things I couldn’t find you a name for — he’d 
turned vicious — ^he was a httle criminal ! What his uncle said was 
I’d spoiled the child and he was going to make a man of him, and 
he’d beaten him and half starved him and when he was frightened 
at night and screamed, he turned liim out into the New Forest 
and made him sleep under the branches. My big boy went down 
to see him. Mother, he says, you wouldn’t know Uttle Bert. He 
can’t speak. He won’t come near anybody. He starts off if you 
touch him; he’s like a little beast. And, oh dear, the things he’d 
done! Well, you hear of children doing those things before they’re 
put into orphanages. But when I heard that and thought it was the 
same litde baby his father used to carry into Regent’s Park bathed 
and dressed of a Sunday morning — well, I felt my religion was 
going from me. 

I had a terrible time trying to get him into an orphanage. I 
begged for three months before they would take him. Then he 
was sent to Bisley. But after I’d been to see him there, in his fuimy 
clothes and all — ^I could see ’is misery. I was in a nice place at the 
time, cook to a butcher in a large way in Kensington, but tliat 
poor child s eyes — they used to follow me — and a sort of shivering 
that came over him when people went near. 

Well, I had a friend kept a boarding house in Kensington. I 
used to visit her, and a friend of hers, a big well-set-up fellow, 
quite the gentleman, an engineeer who worked in a garage, came 
there very often. She used to joke and say he wanted to walk me 
out. I laughed it off till one day she was very serious. She said 
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You’re a very silly woman. He earns good money; he’d give vou 
a home and vou could have your httle boy. Well, he was to speak 
to me next day and I made up my mind to listen. Well, he did, 
and he couldn’t have put it nicer. I can’t give you a house to start 
^^nth, he said, but you shall have three good rooms and the kid, 
and I’m earning good money and shall be more. 

A week after, he come to me. I can’t give you any money this 
week, he says, there’s things to pay for from when I was single. 
But I daresav vou’ve got a bit put by. And I was a fool, you know, 

I didn’t think it funny. Oh yes, I said, I’U manage. Well, so it went 
on for three weeks. We’d arranged not to have httle Bert for a 
month because, he said, he wanted me to himself, and he was so 
fond of him, A big fellow, he used to chng to me like a child and 
call me mother. 

After three weeks was up I hadn’t a penny. I’d been taking my 
jewellerv^ and best clothes to put away to pay for him imtil he was 
straight. But one night I said, Where’s my money? He just up and 
gave me such a smack in the face I thought my head would burst. 
And that began it. Every time I asked him for money he beat me. 
As I said, I was verv' reUgious at the time, used to wear a crucifix 
under my clothes and couldn’t go to bed without kneeling by the 
side and saying my prayers— no, not even the first week of my 
marriage. Well, I went to a clergyman and told him ever}"thing 
and he said, ‘Mv child, he said, I am very sorry for you, but with 
God’s help, he said, it’s your duty to make him a better man. You 
say your first husband was so good. Well, perhaps God has kept 
this trial for you until now. I went home — and that very night 
he tore my crucifix off and hit me on the head when I knelt down. 
He said he wouldn’t have me say my prayers; it made him wild. I 
had a httle dog at the time I was very fond of, and he used to pick 
it up and shout. I’ll teach it to say its prayers, and beat it before my 

eves — imril — well, such was the man he was. 

Then one night he came in the worse of drink and wet the bed. 

I couldn’t stand it. I began to cry. He gave me a hit on the ear and 
I fell down, striking my head on the fender. When I come to, he 
was 2one. I ran out into the street just as I was— I ran as fast as I 
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could, not knowing where I was going— just dazed— my nerves 
were gone. And a lady found me and took me to her home and I 
was there three weeks. And after that I never went back. I never 
even told my people. I found work, and not till months after I 
went to see my sister. ‘Good gracious!’ she says, ‘we all thought 

you was murdered! And I never see lum smee. ... 

Those were dreadful times. I was so ill, I could scarcely hardly 
work and of course I couldn’t get my little boy out. He had to 
grow up in it. And so I had to start all over again. I had nothing of 
his, nothing of mine. I lost it all except my marriage lines. Some- 
how I remembered themjust as I was riuming out that night and 
put them in my boddy— sort of an instinct, as you might say. 

June Often I reproach myself for my ‘private’ life — which, 
after all, were I to die, tuotdd astonish even those nearest to me. 
Then (as yesterday) I realise how Uttle Jack shares with me. Last 
week I had no idea what was going in the paper, no copy of the 
paper, and J. had not the smallest curiosity as to whether I had 
seen or had not seen it.^ He never even asked. It might have been 
a report from the Home Office. I found from Milne that he still 
goes to Somerset House. I found from liim to-day that he is paid 
^250 a year for it. 

Knowing my agony if anyone is late — having shared it with me 
a dozen times, saying he knows the difficulties of our domestic 
arrangements, he was 25 minutes late yesterday; and when he 
realised how he had hurt me, he sulked because he could not do 
as he liked — ^was always driven, all his pleasure spoilt, even at 
St. Alban’s by worrying about my ‘complex’ about the time. 

He went to St. Alban’s yesterday and stayed until four, and 
never told me a thing of the journey — ^had nothing to tcU. 

To-day he is with his brotlier. We met for lunch and he dis- 
covered for me afterwards (when I asked) a number of new books 
which he has brought into the house and never shown me — just 
put away. He knows I can seldom go out — he knows I can never 
get to a bookshop; he knows how I love books — love dipping into 
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them — ^love just a moment’s chat about them, but all the same, he 
has never thought to share these finds with me — ^never for a 
moment. 

All this htjrts me horribly, but I like to face it and see all round it. 
He ouaht not to have married. There never was a creature less 
fitted by natxire for life with a u’oman. 

And the strange truth is I don’t want him to change; I want to 
see him, and then adjust my ways and go on alone and work. 

Life without work — would commit suicide. Therefore work is 

more important than life. 

J. digs the garden as though he were exhuming a hated body 
or making a hole for a loved one. 

The ardent creature spent more than half her time in church 
pra^-ing to be deUvered from temptation. But God grew im- 
patient at last and caused the door to be shut against her. ‘For 
Heaven’s sake,’ said he, ’give the temptation a chance! 


It’s raining, but the air is soft, smoky, warm. Big drops patter 
on the langtSd leaves, the tobacco flowers lean over. Now there is 
a rustle in the ivy. Wingley has appeared from the garden next 
door- he bounds from the wall. And deUcately, lifting his paws, 
pointing his ears, ver>' afraid that big wave ^^4ll overtake him. he 

wades over the lake of green grass.^ 


‘Mr. Despondency’s daughter, Muchafraid, went through the 
water singing.’ 

She said: ‘I don’t feel in the least afraid. I feel like a htde rock 

that the rising tide is going to cover. You ^ ^ 

. . . big waves ... but they’ll go dowm agam. I shall be there 

^\^nking bright. 

nvmglcr . orWing. ^ 

bc^-iusc it kept rag-time , . . 
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Oh, what sentimental toshery ! 

June 10 I have discovered that I cannot burn the candle at one 
end and write a book with the other. 

June 21 Bateson and his love of die louse for its own sake. 
Pedigree Hce. ^loo a year from the Royal Institute; a large 
family — desperately poor: but he never notices. The Hves he 
saved in the Balkan war with shaving and Thymol. Cases reduced 
from 7000 to 700. No reward, not even an O.B.E. He dissects 
them, finds their glands and so on, keeps them in tiny boxes; they 
feed on his arm. The louse and the bed-bug. 

Hydatids: the Australian who got them: handfuls of immature 
grapes. They attack the liver. In the human body they reproduce 
mdeflnitely. When they are passed and a sheep is attacked by them, 
they develop hooks and become long worms. 

The Egyptian disease: a parasite wliich attacks the veins and 
arteries and causes fluxion — constant bleeding. It is another egg 
drunk in water. After it has been in man the only thing it can affect 
is a water-snail. It goes through an entirely new cycle of being 
until it can attack man again. 

Dysentery: another parasite. 

Hydrophobia: the virus from the dog is taken and a rabbit is in- 
fected. That rabbit is used to infect another rabbit: the 2nd a 3rd, 
and so on, until you get a rabbit who is practically pure virus. 

The spinal cords are then taken from these rabbits and dried by 
a vacuum. The result is pounded up fine into an emulsion: ist 
rabbit, 2nd rabbit, 3rd rabbit, etc., and the patient is mjccted pro- 
gressively till at last he receives a dose which, if he had not been 
prepared to resist it, would kill him outright. The disease de- 
velops very slowly; the treatment is very expensive. Symptoms 
are a profuse shiny bubbling saliva, and gasping and groaning as in 
gas-poisoning. No barking, no going on all fours. 

In lockjaw the jaw does not lock. 

Pasteur was a very dreamer of dreamers. Human beings are a 
side-line to science. 


M 
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All this I talked over with Sorapure, June 21. His point of view 
about medicine seems to me just completely right. Td willingly let 
him take off my head, look inside, and pop it on again, if he 
thought it might assist future generations. Quite the right man to 
have at one’s dying bedside. He’d get me at any rate so interested 
in the process — gradual loss of sensitiveness, coldness in the joints, 
etc. — I’d lie there thinkin g: this is very valuable to know; I must 
make a note of this. 

As he stood at the door talking: ‘Nothing is incurable; it’s all a 
question of time. What seems so useless to-day may just be that 

link which will make aU plain to a future generation ’I had a 

sense of the larger breath, of the mysterious Hves within lives, and 
the Egyptian parasite beginning its new cycle of being in a water- 
snail afected me like a great work of art. No, that’s not what I 
mean. It made me feel how petfect the world is, "with its worms 
and hooks and ova, how incredibly perfect. There is the sky and 
the sea and the shape of a lily, and tiiere is all this other as well. 
The balance how perfect! {Salut, Tchehov!) I would not have the 

one without the other. 

The clocks are striking ten. Here in my room the sky looks 
lilac; in the bath-room it is like the skin of a peach. Girls are 
laughing. J. and Sullivan are dowm in Somerset — Chappy, I feel 

if they are warm enough — enjo^dng each other. 

I have consumption. There is still a great deal of moisture {and 
pain) in my bad lung. But I do not care. I do not want anything 
I could not have. Peace, sohtude, time to write my boob, beau- 
tiful external life to w^atch and ponder — ^no more. O, I d like a 
child as well — a baby boy; mais je demande trap! 


plai 


Part of this note appears again in the following form. 

stood at the door he said quiedy. Nothing is incurable. 
. ooems so useless to-day may be the link that will make all 
to-morrow.’ We have been discussing hydatids, the Egyp- 

^ . 'f • * 


dan parasite that begins its cycle of existence being in a water- 
Lil,^and the effects of hydrophobia. He smiled gently. There was 
thing to be alarmed or shocked or surprised at. It was aU a 
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question of knowing these things as they should be known and not 
otherwise. But he said none of this and went off to his next case. . . 

At breakfest time a mosquito and a wasp came to the edge of 
the honey dish to drink. The mosquito was a lovely httle high 
stepping gazelle, but the wasp was a fierce roaring tiger. Drink, 

my darlings ! 

When the coffee is cold L.M. says: These things have to happen 
sometimes. And she looks mysterious and important, as if, as a 
matter of fact, she had known all along that this was a cold coffee 

day. 

What I felt was, he said, that I wasn’t in the whole of myself at 
all. I’d got locked in, somehow, in some Httle . . . top room in my 
mind, and strangers had got in — ^people I’d never seen before were 
making free of the rest of it. There was a dreadful feeling of 
confusion, chiefly that, and . . . vague noises — like things being 
moved — changed about — ^in my head. I Ht the candle and sat up 
and in the mirror I saw a dark, brooding, strangely lengthened 
face. 

‘The feeling roused by the cause is more important than the 
cause itself. . . .’ That is the kind of thing I Hke to say to myself as I 
get into the train. And then, as one settles into the comer — ‘For 
example’ — or ‘Take — for instance . . .’ It’s a good game for one. 

Second Violin 

She festens on a white veil and hardly knows herself. Is it be- 
coming or is it not becoming? Ah, who is there to say? There is a 
lace butterfly on her left cheek and a spray of flowers on her right. 
Two dark bold eyes stare through the mesh — Surely not hers. 
Her Hps tremble; faint, she sinks on her bed. And now she doesn’t 
want to go. Must she? She is being driven out of the flat by those 
bold eyes. Out you go. Ah, how cmel! (^Second Violin.) 

But her hand is large and cold with big knuckles and short 
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square nails. It is not a little velvet hand that sighs, that yields — 
faints dead away and has to be revived again only to faint once 
more. (S.F.) 

What do I want? she thought. What do I really want more than 
anything else in the world? If I had a wishing ring or Ah Baba’s 
lamp — no, it wasn’t Ah Baba — ^it was — Oh, what did it matter! 
Just supposing some one came. ... ‘I am here to grant your 
dearest wash.’ And she saw, vaguely, a flufiy htde creature with a 
silver paper star on a wand — a school fairy. . . . What should I 
say? It was cold in the kitchen, cold and dim. The tap dripped 
slowly, as tho’ the water were half frozen. . . . (5.F.) 

Miss Todd and Miss Hopper were second violins. Miss Bray 
was a viola. 

Midday strikes on various beUs — some velvety soft, some lan- 
guid, some regretful, and one impatient — a youthful bell ringing 
high and quick above the rest. He thought joyfully: That’s the 
beU for me! . , . 

Cinderella. 

Oh, my sisters — my beautiful Peacock-proud sisters — ^have pity 
on me as I sit with my htde broom beside the cold ashes while you 
dance at the Prince’s party. But wh^^is the Fairy Godmother, the 
coach, the plumes and glass shppers just — faer)' — ^and all the rest of 
the stor)^ deeply, deeply true? Fate I suppose — Fate. It had to be. 
These things happen so. La reponse: Poor old girl — of course she 
is awfuUy sorry for her, but she does become a bore — doesn’t she? 
There’s no getting away from it. 

When they got into bed together her feet rushed to greet his 
liLe htde puppies that had been separated all day from their 
brothers. And first they chased one another and played and 
nudged gendy. But then, they setded down, curled up, twined 
together under the edredon (like puppies on a warm hearth nig) 

and went to sleep. 

Dark Bogey is a httle inclined to jump into the milk jug to 
rescue the fly. 
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Fairylike, the fire rose in two branched flames like the golden 
anders of some enchanted stag. 

The Letters of Anton Tchehov, 

‘Here, as usual, he met with severe weather/ 

‘Purely external causes are sufficient to make one unjust to 
oneself, suspicious and morbidly sensitive/ 

‘Better say to man “My angel” than hurl “Fool” at his head — 
though men are more like fools than they are like angels/ 

‘I have always felt strange when people whose death was at 
hand talked, smiled, or wept in my presence; but here, when I see 
on the verandah this blind woman who laughs, jokes, or hears my 
stories read to her, what begins to seem strange to me is not that 
she is dying, but that we do not feel our own death, and write 
stories as though we were never going to die/ 

‘My business is merely to be talented — ^i.e. to know how to dis- 
tinguish important statements on the characters, and to speak their 
language/ 

‘It is better to put your colour on too faint than too strong/ 

‘An incomprehensible impulse of defiance mastered me — that 
impulse which made me bathe from the yacht in the middle of 
the Black Sea and has impelled me to not a few acts of folly/ 

‘There is no greater enjoyment in hfe than sleep when one is 
sleepy/ 

‘When one is travelling one absolutely must be alone. To sit in 
a chaise or in a room alone with one^s thoughts is much more 
interesting than being with people.’ 

‘So you like my story? Well, thank God! of late I have become 
devilishly suspicious and uneasy. I am constantly fancying that 
my trousers are horrid, and that I am writing not as I want to, 

and that I am giving my patients the wrong powders. It must be a 
special neurosis.’ 

Tolstoy demes mankind immortahty, but my God! how much 
^t is personal there is in it ! The day before yesterday I read his 
Afterword . Strike me dead! but it is stupider and stuffier than 
Letters to a Governor’s Wife”, which I despise.’ 
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‘Noah had three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet. Ham only 

noticed that his father was a drunkard, and completely lost sight 

of the fact that he was a genius, that he had built an ark and saved 
the world. 

Writers must not imitate Ham, bear that in min d * 

A pubhc confession “I am a smner, a sinner, a sinner” is such 
pride that it made me feel uncomfortable.’ 

‘Tolstoy! In these days he is not a man but a super-man, a 
Jupiter.’ 

‘From here, far away, people seem very good, and that is 
natural, for in going away into the country we are not hiding 
trom people but from our vanity, which in town among people 
is imjust and active beyond measure. Looking at the spring, I have 
a dreadful longing that there should be paradise in the other world. 
In fact, at moments I am so happy that I superstitiously pull myself 
up and remind myself of my creditors, who will one day drive 
me out ot the AustraUa I have so happily w’on.’ 

‘When you depict sad or unlucky people, and want to touch 
people’s hearts, tty to be colder — it gives their grief, as it w'^ere, a 
background, against which it stands out in sharper relief.’ 

‘I haven’t a halfpenny, but the way I look at it is this: the rich 
man is not he who has plenty of money, but he who has the means 
to live now' in the luxurious surroundings given us by early spring.’ 

‘You may w'cep and moan over your stories, y'ou may suSer 

toectlicr with vour heroes, but I consider one must do this so that 

^ * * 

the reader does not notice it. The more objective, the stronger will 
be tlie ctfcct.’ 

‘When one thinks of Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina all these young 
ladies of T urgenev’s, witli tlieir seductive shoulders, fade away into 
nothing/ 

‘The descriptions of nature are fine, but I feel that we have 
alreadv got out of the w’ay of such descriptions and tliat we need 
something different/ 

‘Something in me protests: reason and justice tell me that in the 
clcctricit\' and heat of love tor man there is something greater than 
chastitN' and abstinence from meat/ 

4 
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*1, too, want **soinctliing sour , and that s not a mere chance 
feelhig, for I notice the same mood in others round me. It is just 
as if they had all been in love, had fallen out of love, and now were 

looking for some new distraction.’ 

‘The thought that I must, that I ought to, write never leaves me 

for an instant.’ 

‘I think that nearness to Nature and idleness are essential ele- 
ments of happiness; without them it is impossible.’ . . . 

‘I should like to meet a philosopher hke Nietzsche somewhere in 
a train or steamer, and to spend the whole night talking to liim.’ 

So should I, old boy! 

‘The object of die novel [one of Sinkiewicz’s] is to lull the bour- 
geoisie to sleep in its golden dreams. Be faithful to your wife, 
pray with her over the prayer-book, save money, love sport, and 
all is well with you in this world and die next. The bourgeoisie is 
very fond of so-called practical types and novels with happy end- 
ings, since they soothe it with the idea that one can both create 
capital and preserve innocence, be a beast and at the same time be 
happy.’ 

‘A man can deceive his fiancee or his mistress as much as he 
likes, and, in the eyes of a woman he loves, an ass may pass for a 
philosopher; but a daughter is a different matter.’ 

‘They tell me to eat six times and arc indignant with me for 
eating, as they think, very little.’ 

‘You complain that my heroes are gloomy — alas ! that’s not my 
fault. This happens apart from my will, and when I write it does 
not seem to me that I am writing gloomily.’ 

‘I am going to build so as to have a place in which to spend the 
winters. The prospect of continual wandering with hotel rooms, 
hotel porters, chance cooking, and so on, alarms my imagination.’ 

‘The most important screw in family life is love, sexual attrac- 
tion, one flesh; all the rest is dreary and cannot be reckoned upon, 
however cleverly we make our calculations. 

To marry is interesting only for love; to marry a girl simply be- 
cause she is nice is like buying something one does not want at a 
bazaar solely because it is of good quality.’ 
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Compare: ‘I made some cheap purchases: if anything twt 
wanted can be cheap,’ (Crabb Robinson: June 26, 1820.) 

‘You must once and for all give up being worried about suc- 
cesses and failures. Don t let that concern you. It’s your duty to go 
on working steadily day by day, quite quietly, to be prepared for 
mistakes, which are ine\ntable, for failures — and let other people 
coimt the calls before the curtain.’ 

‘The immense majority of people are ner\^ous: the greater 
number suffer, and a small proportion feel acute pain; but where 
— ^in streets and in houses — do you see people tearing about, 
leaping up, and clutching at their heads? Suffering ought to be 
expressed as it is expressed in hfe — that is, not by the arms and 
legs, but by the tone and expression; not by gesticulation, but by 


Two Clitnates. 

I’d alwa}"S rather be in a place that is too hot than one that’s too 
cold. But I’d always rather be with people who loved me too 
htde than with people who loved me too much. 

‘She has made her bed,’ said BeUe — ‘she must he on it.’ I re- 
flected thankfully that in this case that would be no hardship — on 
the contrary. Indeed, I hoped it was what they were both longing 
to do. . . . 

North Africa. The whole valley is smothered in httle white 
lilies. You never saw such a sight! They make me feel so wretch- 
edly homesick. They smeU just like dear old Selfridge’s. 

Souvent j’ai dit a mon mari: Nous en prenons tm? Et il me dit: 
Ah, non, non, ma pauvre femme. Notre petit moment pour 
jouer est passe. Je ne peux rien faire que de rester dans un chaise 
en faisant des grimaces, et 9a fait trembler plus que 9a ne fait rire 

un petit enfant. 

When I read Dr. Johnson, I feel like a htde girl sitting at the 
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same table. My eyes grow round. I don’t only listen; I take him in 
immemety. 

So he sat there, burning the letters, and each time he cast a 
fresh packet on the flame, his shadow, immense, huge, leapt out of 
the wall opposite him. It looked, sitting so stiff and straight, like 
some horrible old god, toasting liis knees at the flames of the 

sacrifice. 

‘Don’t you think it would be marvellous,’ she said, ‘to have just 
one person in one’s hfe to whom one could tell everything.^'’ She 
leant forward, put down her cup, but stayed bent forward touching 
the spoon against the saucer. She looked up — ‘Or is it just childish 
of me — just absurd to want such a thing? . . . All the same,’ she 
leaned back, smiling, ‘childish or not — how wonderful it would 
be — ^how wonderful! to feel — from tliis person, tliis one person — I 
really don’t need to hide anything. It would be such heavenly 
happiness!’ she cried, suddenly, ‘it would make Hfe so . . .’ she got 
up, went to the window, looked out vaguely and turned round 
again. She laughed. ‘It’s a queer thing,* she said, ‘I’ve always be- 
Ueved in the possibiUty — and yet — in reahty . . . Take R. and me, 
for instance.’ And here she flung back in a chair and leant back, 
still she was laughing but her body leant to the chair as though 
exhausted. ‘I tell him everything. You know we’re . . . rather dif- 
ferent from most people. What I mean is — don’t laugh — we love 
each other simply tremendously — we’re everytliing to each 
other! In fact he’s the one person on earth for me — and yet,’ and 
she shut her eyes and bit her lip as though she wanted to stop 
laughing herself: ‘try, try, try as I can — there’s always just one 
secret — just one — that never can be told — that mocks me.’ And 
then for a moment she lay still. . . . 

Indoo Weather: A Dream. 

It s what you might call indoo weather,’ said the little man. 

Oh, really. . . . Why that?’ said I, vague. 

He did not answer. The two polished knobs of liis behind shone 
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as he leaned over feeding the black seams of the boat with a 
bro\^Ti twist. 

The day was dull, steaming; there w^as a blackness out at sea; 
the hea\^^ weaves came tolling. On the sea grasses the large bright 
dew^ fell not. The htde man’s hammer went tap-tap. 

L. M. snorted, threw’ up her head, stamped her feet on the wxt sand, 
scrambled to a boulder, tore at some sea-poppies, dug them in her 
hat, held the hat aw^ay, looked, scornful, WTenched them out again. 

I looked and felt vague as a king, 

‘Spades and buckets is round the point with the lobster catch.’ 
The hammer tapped. He explained that all the lovers would be 
sent aw’ay ahve in sacks if they were not given a sharp stang with 
one of these. It was an ordinary grey and red garden trowel. 
L.M. went off to save their Hves, but not joyfully. She walked 
hea^^% her head dowoi, beating the trowel against her side. 

We were alone. The watcher appeared. He stood always in 
profile, his felt hat turned up at the side, a patch on the eye nearest 
us. His curved pipe fell from his jaws. 

‘Hi, Missy,’ he shouted to me. ‘Why don’t you give us a bit of 
a show’ out there? ’ 

The httle man remonstrated. The sea was Hke a mass of half-set 
jelly. On the horizon it seemed ages fell. 

‘Come on, Missy!’ bawled the w^atcher. I took off my clothes, 
stepped to the edge and was drawm in. I tried to catch the stumps 
of an old wharf, but slime fiUed my nails and I was sucked out. 
They w’atched. 

Suddenly there came, winnownng landw’ard, an enormous 
skmny skeleton of a Hindoo, standing upright. A tattered pink 
and w^hite print coat flapped about his stiff outstretched arms. He 
had cloth of the same with a fringe of spangle over his head. He 
stood upright because of the immense sw^eeping broom of wood 
growling waist-high. ‘Help ! Help ! I called. 

The noise of the hammer came, and I felt the watcher’s patched 
profile. A huge unbreakable w’ave lifted him , tipped him near. 
His shadow lay even, on the surface of the dusty water — a squat 
head and tw'O giant arms. It broadened into a smile. 
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Strangers, 

I saw Santayana as a little fair man with a walrus moustache, a 
bowler much too small for him and an ancient frock coat that he 
keeps buttoning and unbuttoning, D,B.^ saw him as a grave 
gendeman with big black whiskers. Anyhow, there he was at the 
end of a dark tunnel, either coming towards us or walking away. 

. . . That started us on a fascinating subject. There are the people 
in D.B.’s life iVe never seen (very few) and the immense number 
in mine that he has only heard of. What did they look like to us? 
And then, before we meet anyone while they are still far too far 
off to be seen we begin to build an image. . . . how true is it? It’s 
queer how well one gets to know this stranger; how often you’ve 
watched him before the other comes to take his place. ... I can 
even imagine someone keeping their ‘first impression ’ — in spite of 
the other. 


Men and Women. 

‘I get on best with women/ 

She laughed and crumbled her cake. 

‘Men are such unknown country. 

I never know how to take 
What they say, nor how they mean it 
And — oh, well they are so queer, 

So — don’t you know! — so — this and that. 

You know what I mean, my dear! 

‘With women it’s so much simpler,’ 

She laughed and cuddled her muff. 

‘One doesn’t have to keep smiling — 

Now what have I said? — It’s enough 
To chat over nothing important. 

That is such a rest, I find. 

In these strenuous days, don’t you know, dear? 
They put such a strain on the mind.’ 

* Dark Bogey, i.e. J.M.M. 
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When we were charming Backjisch 
With curls and velvet bows 
We shared a charming kitten 
With tinv velvet toes. 

It was so gay and pla^dul; 

It flew like a woollv ball 

4 

From my lap to your shoulder — 
And, oh, it was so small, 

So warm — and so obedient 
If we cried: ‘That’s enough!’ 

It lay and slept between us, 

A purring ball of flufi". 

But now that I am thirrv’’ 

And she is thirt\'-one, 

4 ' 

I shudder to discover 

How wild our cat has run. 

It’s bigger than a Tiger, 

It’s eyes are jets of flame. 

Its claws are gleaming daggers. 
Could it have once been tame? 

Take it away; I’m frightened! 

But she, with placid brow, 
Cries: ‘This is our Kitty-wdtt)' ! 
Whv don’t vou love her now?’ 


J»ly. 

Tediocs Brief Adventure of K.M. 

A Doctor who canic from Jamaica 
Said: ‘This time I'll mend her or break her. 
ril plug her with serum; 

And if she can’t bear ’em 
I’ll call in the next undertaker.’ 
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A Recipe: Wingley Pudding, 

Fill a glass dish with cream. Put it on the floor and go out, 
shutting the door, with me left in the room. 

Wing. 


Airs, Nightingale: A Dream, 

Not^ember Walking up a dark hill with high iron fences at the 
sides of the road and immense trees over. I was looking for a mid- 
wife, Mrs. Nightingale. A httle girl, barefoot, with a hLidkerchief 
over her head pattered up and put her chill hand in mine; she 
would lead me. 

A hght showed from a general shop. Inside a beautiful fair 
angr)" young w^oman directed me up the hill and to the right. 

‘You should have beheved me !’ said the child, and dug her nails 
into my palm. 

There reared up a huge wall with a blank notice plastered on it. 
That was the house. In a low room, sitting by a table, a dirty 
yellow and black rug on her knees, an old hag sat. She had a grey 
handkerchief on her head. Beside her on the table was a jar of 
onions and a fork. I explained. She was to come to mother. 
Mother was very dehcate: her eldest daughter was thirty-one and 
she had heart disease. ‘So please come at once.’ 

‘Has she any adhesions?’ muttered the old hag, and she speared 
an onion, ate it and rubbed her nose. 

‘Oh, yes’ — I put my hands on my breast — ‘many, many plural 

adhesions.’ 

‘Ah, that’s bad, that’s very bad,’ said the old crone, hunching 
up the rug so that through the &inge I saw her square slippers. 
‘But I can’t come. I’ve a case at four o’clock.’ 

At that moment a healthy, bonny young woman came in with 
a bundle. She sat down by the midwife and explained, ‘Jinnie has 
had hers already.’ She unwound the bxmdle too quickly: a new- 
born baby with round eyes fell forward on her lap. I felt the 
pleasure of the Htde girl beside me — a kind of quiver. The young 
woman blushed and lowered her voice. ‘I got her to . . .’ And she 
paused to find a very medical private word to describe washing. . . . 
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‘To navigate with a bottle of English water,’ she said, *but it isn’t 
all away yet/ 

Mrs. Nightingale told me to go to the friend. Madame Lc%cr, 
who lived on the terrace with a pink hght before her house. I 
went. The terrace of houses was white and grey-blue in the moon- 
hght, with dark pines down the road. I saw the exquisite pink 
light. But just then there was a clanking sound behind me, and 
there was the little girl, bursting with breathlessness, dragging in 
her arms a huge black bag. ‘Mrs, Nightingale says you forgot 
this.’ 

So I was the midwife. I walked on, thinking: ‘I’ll go and have a 
look at the poor little soul. But it won’t be for a long time yet.’ 

The following verses, with another set, printed in Letters to J.M.M., 
p. 427, tvere enclosed in a letter sent me on December 4, 1919. 

He wrote: 

Darling Heart, if you would make me 
Happy, you have found the way. 

Write me letters. How they shake me, 

Thrill me all the common day 

With our love. I hear your laughter — 

Little laughs ! I see your look. 

‘They Lived Happy Ever After’ 

As you close the faery book. 

Work’s been nothing but a pleasure 
Every silly little word 
Dancing to some elfin measure 
Piped by a small chuckling bird. 

All this love — as though I’ve tasted 
Wine too rare for human food — 

I have dreamed away and wasted 
Just because the news was good. 
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Where’s the pain of counting money 
When my Htde queen is there 
In the padour eating honey, 

Beautiful beyond compare. 

How I love you! You are better. 

Does it matter, being apart? 

Oh the love that’s in this letter — 

Feel it, beating like a heart. 

Beating out: *I do adore you. 

Now and to Eternity. 

See me as I stand before you, 

Happy as you’d have me be. 

Don’t be sad, and don’t be lonely. 
Drive awav those awdul fears. 

d 

When they come, remember only 
How I’ve suffered these two years. 

Darling heart, if you must sorrow. 
Think:‘My pain must be his pain.’ 
Think: ‘He will be sad to-morrow.’ 
And then — ^make me smile again. 

Et Aprh 

When the last breath was taken 
And the old miser death had shaken 
The last glim from her eyes, 

He retired. 

And to the world’s surprise 
Wrote these inspired, passion-fired 
Poems of Sacrifice. 

The world said: 

If she had not been dead 
(And buriM) 

He’d never have written these. 

She was hard to please. 
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They’re better apart. 

Now, the stone 

Has rolled away from his heart. 

Now, he’s come into his own, 

Alone. 

Death. 

December 15, 1919 When I had gone to bed I realised what it 
was that had caused me to ‘give way’. It was the effort of being up, 
with a heart that wouldn’t work. Not my lungs at all. My despair 
simply disappeared — ^yes, simply • The weather was lovely. Every 
morning the sun came in and drew those squares of golden light 
on the wall, I looked round my bed on to a sky like siUc. The day 
opened slowly, slowly like a flower, and it held the sun long, long 
before it slowly, slowly folded. Then my homesickness went. I 
not only didn’t want to be in England, I began to love Italy, and 
the thought of it — the sun — even when it was too hot — always 
the sun — and a kind of wholeness which was good to bask in. 

After a few days J.’s letters in response to my depressed letters 
began to arrive. There were a series of them. As I grew depressed, 
he grew depressed, but not for me. He began to write (i) about 
the suffering I caused him: his suffering, his nerves, he wasn’t made 
of whipcord or steel, the fruit was bitter for him. {2) a constant 
cry about money. He had none; he saw no chance of getting any 
— ‘heavy debts’ — ‘as you know I am a bankrupt’. ‘I know it 
sounds callous.’ ‘I can’t face it.’ These letters, especially the letters 
about money, cut like a knife through something that had grown 
up between us. They changed the situation for me, at least, for 
ever. We had been for two years drifting into a relationsliip, dif- 
ferent to anything I had ever known. We’d been children to each 
other, openly confessed children, telling each other everything, 
each depending equally upon the other. Before that I had been 
the man and he had been the woman and he had been called upon 
to make no real efforts. He’d never really ‘supported’ me. When 
we first met, in fact, it was I who kept him, and afterwards we’d 
always acted (more or less) like men-fnends. Then this illness — 
getting worse and worse, and turning me into a woman and asking 
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him to put himself away and to bear things for me. He stood it 
marvellously. It helped very much because it was a romantic 
disease (his love of a ‘romantic appearance’ is immensely real) and 
also being ‘children’ together gave us a practically unlimited 
chance to play at life, not to live. It was child love. Yes, I think the 
most marvellous, the most radiant love that this world knows: 
terribly rare. We’ve had it. But we were not pure. If we had been, 
he’d have faced coming away with me. And that he could not do. 
He’d not have said he was too tired to earn enough to keep us 
here. He alw'ays refused to face what it meant — ^hving alone to- 
gether for two years on not much money. He said and three- 
quarters of him believed: I couldn’t stand the strain of it with you 
ill. But it was a He and a confession that all was not well between 
us. And I always knew it. Nevertheless, I played up, and truly 
even in October I clung to him stiU — still the child — seeing as our 
salvation a house in the country, in England, not later than next 
May and then never to be apart again. The letters — ended all of it. 
Was it the letters? I must not forget something else. 

AU these two years I have been obsessed by the fear of death. 
This grew and grew and grew ^i^antic, and this it was that made 
me cHng so, I think. Ten days ago it went, I care no more. It 
leaves me perfectly cold. Well it was that and the letters perhaps. 
Gone is my childish love— gone is my desire to Uve in England. I 
don’t particularly want to Hve wdth him. I’d Hke to if it could be 
managed— but no sacrifices, please. As to leaning— as to being a 
‘httle lovely darling’ — it’s not conceivable. I want to work— here 
—get a good maid in place of L.M. and that’s all. Quite all? Yes, 
all I am become — Mother. I don t care a rap for people. I shall 
always lov'e Jack and be his wife but I couldn t get back to that 
anguish — joy — sweet madness of love of the other years. Such 

love has gone for me. And Hfe either stays or goes. 

I must put down here a dream. The first night I was in bed 
here, i.e. after my first day in bed, I went to sleep. And suddenly I 
felt mv whole body breaking up. It broke up with a violent shock 
—an earthquake— and it broke like glass. A long terrible shiver, 
you understand— and the spinal cord and the bones and every bit 
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and particle quaking. It sounded in my ears — a low, confused din, 
and there was a sense of flashing greenish brilliance, like broken 
glass. When I woke up I thought there had been a violent earth- 
quake. But all was still. It slowly dawned upon me— the conviction 
that in that dream I died.^ I shall go on living no w— it nray be for 
months, or for weeks or days or hours. Time is not. In that dream 
I died. The spirit that is the enemy of death and quakes so and is so 
tenacious was shaken out of me. I am (December 15, ipip) ^ 
dead woman, and / dont care. It might comfort others to know 
that one gives up caring; but they’d not believe any more than I 
did until it happened. And, oh, how strong was its hold upon me! 
How I adored hfe and dreaded death ! 

I’d like to write my books and spend some happy time with 
Jack (not very much faith withal) and see Lawrence in a sunny 
place and pick violets — all kinds of flowers. Oh, I’d like to do 
heaps of things, really. But I don’t mind if I do not do them. 

That queer simpHcity — that deep simple love is not. It only 
existed until we put it to the test. Then when I cried out, Jack 
[illegible] me — because it hurt him to hear me — I stopped his play 
I made the house all wrong. . . . How clear it all is! Immediately I, 
as a tragic figure, outfaced or threatened to outface him (yes, 
that’s exactly the truth) the truth was revealed. He was the one 
who really wanted all the tragedy. It must have been a fearful 
blow to share at all ... I am glad it’s over. I wouldn’t call it 
back. 

Honesty (why?) is the only thing one seems to prize beyond 
life, love, death, everything. It alone remaineth. O those that 
come after me, will you beHeve it? At the end truth is the only 
thing worth having: it’s more thrilling than love, more joyful and 
more passionate. It simply can/;o^ fail. All else fails. I, at any rate, 
give the remainder of my life to it and it alone. 

I d like to write a long, long story on this and call it ‘Last Words 

to Life.’ One ought to write it. And another on the subject of 
Hate, 

^ ^Written later in the margin against this paragraph, ending 'In that dream I died/ is 
‘important! For the confessions*. 
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Dectinber It often happens to me now that when I he down to 
sleep at night, instead of getting drowsy, I get wakeful and. King 
here in bed, I begin to live over either scenes from real hfe or 
imaginary' scenes. It’s not too much to say they are almost 
hallucinations : they are marvellously \mdd. I he on my right side 
and put my left hand up to my forehead as though I were pra^nng. 
This seems to induce the state. Then, for instance, it is 10.30 p.m. 
on a big liner in mid-ocean. . . . People are beginning to leave 
the Ladies’ Cabin. Father puts his head in and asks if ‘one of you 
women care for a walk before you turn in. It’s glorious up on 
deck.’ That begins it, I am there. Details: Father rubbing his 
gloves, the cold air — the night air rather — ^he brings to the door, 
the pattern of eversThing, the feel of the brass stair-rail and the 
rubber stairs. Then the deck — the pause while the cigar is hghted, 
the look of all in the moonlight, the steadying hum of the ship, 
the first officer on the deck, so far aloft the beUs, the steward going 
into the smoking-room with a tray, stepping over the high, 
brass-bound step. ... All these things are far realer, more in de- 
tail, richer than life. And I beheve I could go on until . . . There s 

no end to it. 

I can do this about evers'thing. Only there are no personalities. 
Neither am I there personally. People are only part of the silence, 
not of the pattern — ^\’asdy different from that — ^part of the scheme. 
I could always do this to a certain extent; but it’s only since I was 
really dl that this— shall we call it?— ‘consolation prize’ has been 
given to me. My God! it’s a marvellous thing. 

I can call up certain persons — Doctor S. for instance. And then 
I remember how I used to say* to J. and R. He was looking very 
beautiful to-day.’ I did not know what I was saying. But when I 
so summon him and see him in relation , he is marvellously beau- 
tiful. There again he comes complete, to every' detail, to the shape 
of his thumbs, to looking over his glasses, his Ups as he writes, and 
particularly' in all connected with putting the needle into the 

sy'ringe. . . . I reli ve all this at a\t11. 

My' hfe ss-ith Jack I’m not inclined to reUve. It doesn t enter my 

head. Where that Ufe was there’s just a blank. The future the 
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present — ^life with him is not. It has got to be lived. There is no- 
thing in it. Something has stopped— a wall has been raised and it s 
too recent for me to wish to go there even. Wait till it looks a 
little less new ... is tlie feeling. I m not in the least curious either, 

and not in the least inclined to lament. 

If one wasn’t so afraid— why should I be? this isn’t going to be 
read by Bloomsbury et Cie — I’d say we had a cliild a love-child, 
and it’s dead. We may have other children, but tliis child can’t be 
made to Uve again. J. says: Forget that letter! How can I? It killed 
the child— it really and truly for ever as far as I am concerned. 
Oh, I don’t doubt that, if I live, there will be other children, but 

there won’t be that child. 


‘Any children?’ he asked, taking out liis stethoscope, as I 

struggled with my nightgown. 

‘No — ^no children.’ 

But what would he have said if I had told him that until a few 
days ago I had had a httle child, aged five and three-quarters — of 
undetermined sex. Some days it was a boy. For two years now it 
had very often been a little girl. 

Hotspur. Henry IV, Act II, Scene III. ‘But I tell you, my lord 
fool, out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safely.’ 


In the Bath. 

She liked to he in the bath and very gently swish the water over her 
white jellified old body. As she lay there, her arms at her sides, her 
legs straight out, she thought: ‘This is how I shall look, tins is how 
they will arrange me in my coffin.’ And it seemed to her, as she 
gazed at herself, terribly true that people were made to fit coffins — 
made in the shape of coffins. Just then she saw her wet sinning toes 
as they were pressed against the end of the bath. They looked so 
gay, so unconscious of their fate. They seemed really to be smiling 
all in a row — the little toes so small. ‘Oh!’ She gave the sponge a 
tragic squeeze. 
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Secret Flowers. 

Is love a light for me? A steady Hght, 

A lamp within whose paUid pool I dream 
Over old love-books? Or is it a gleam, 

A lantern coming towards me from afar 
Down a dark mountain? Is my love a star? 

Ah me! so high above — so coldly bright! 

The fire dances. Is my love a fire 
Leaping dowm the twihght ruddy and bold? 

Nay, I’d be frightened of him. I’m too cold 
For quick and eager loving. There’s a gold 
Sheen on these flower petals as they fold 
More trulv mine, more like to mv desire. 

The flower petals fold. They are by the sun 
Forgotten. In a shadow)' wood they grow 
Where the dark trees keep up a to-and-fro 
Shadoww waving. Who wall watch them shine 
When I have dreamed my dream? Ah, darling mine, 

Find them, gather them for me one by one. 

December Surely I do know more than other people: I have 
suffered more, and endured more. I know how they long to be 
happy, and how precious is an atmosphere that is loving, a climate 
that is not frightening. Why do I not try to bear this in mind, and 
tr\^ to cultivate my garden? Now I descend to a strange place 
among strangers. Can I not make myself felt as a real personal 
force? (why should you?) Ah, but I should. I have had experiences 
unknowTi to them. I should by now have learnt C. s obiter 
dictum — how true it might be. It must be. 

The italic in the following is Katherine's: it means that she had under- 
gone Tchehov's experience, at the Casetta. 

‘My cough is considerably better, I am sunburnt, they tell me I 
am fatter, but the other day I almost fell down and I fancied for a 
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minute that I was dying. I was walking along the avenue with the 
prince, our neighbour, and was talking, when all at once sonic- 
thing seemed to break in my chest, I had a feeling of watfuth an 
suffocation, there was a singing in my cars, I remembered that I had 
been having palpitations for a long time and thought Tlacy 
must have meant something, then.” I went rapidly towards the 
verandah, on wliich visitors were sitting, and had one thought 
that it would be awkward to fall down and die before strangers, 
but I went into my bedroom, drank some water and recovered. 

(Tchehov’s letters: April 21, 1894*) 

‘I am in the condition of a transplanted tree wliich is hesitating 
whether to take root or begin to wither. (Tchchov s letters. 

February 10, 1900). So am I exactly. 

‘I can’t eat the butter here. Evidently, my digestion is hopelessly 
ruined. It is scarcely possible to cure it by anything but fasting — 
that is, eating no tiling — and that’s the end of it. And the only 
remedy for die asthma is not moving.’ (Tchehov’s letters: June 
28, 1904.) Who reads betw^een the lines here? I at least. K.M. 

Lame Ducks, 

It is seldom that lame ducks are seen together. As a rule, so pro- 
foundly unaware do they appear to be of one another’s existence 
one is almost tempted to beheve that a lame duck to a lame duck 
really is invisible. They may frequent the same cafes for years, 
attend the same studio parties, feed at the same restaurants, even 
sit with the same group round a table, but when the others get up 
to go, the lame duck’s way is with these — to the right — and tlic 
other — with those, to the left. 

I wish he would cross his legs and rest liis hands on liis knee. 
But no, he sprawls, his shoulders hunched, his hands stuffed in liis 
pockets, staring at his feet. They do look very curious, pressed so 
flat against the curved floor of the cab; die toes turned in and the 
shoes appear for some reason to be made not of leather, — of gun- 
metal. 
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‘I dream diat the dearest I ever knew 
Has died and been entombed. 

I am sure it’s a dream that cannot be true. . . . 

Yet stays this nightmare too appalling. 

And like a web shakes me. 

And piteously I keeep on calling, 

And no-one wakes me.’ 

(Thomas Hardy.) 

‘Whenever there is someone in a family who has been long ill, 
and hopelessly iU, there come painful moments when all, timidly, 
secretly, at the bottom of their hearts long for his death.’ (Tche- 
hov, Peasants). And even write poems . . . 


In the third week in December I went to the CasettOj and stayed a 
fortnioht. I returned to my work in London early in January. 


December 29 Catherine brought maid. Jack returned exhausted 
from San Remo, Bathed his head. In the afternoon played demon. 
Jack was furious at my lack of sympathy. He was dying, Egypt, 
d)ing. But he could laugh heartily at the Smallwood family. 

‘That’s first chop!’ 


December 30 Calm day. In garden. Read early poems in 
Oxford Book. Discussed our future hbrar>\ In the evening read 
Dostoevsky, In the morning discussed the importance of eternal 
hfe’. Plaved our famous Stone Game (Cape Sixpence and Com- 
wall).^ But sometliing is wrong. 


December 3 1 Long talk over house. Foster said I could walk. 
Sea sounded like an island sea. Happy. Lovely fire in my bedrooni. 
Succcs cclatant avec demon before dinner. Listened to Wingley s 
fiddle. The wooden bed. 


•The Stone Game was simple. You placed a largish stone at the extreme ^e of a ^ 
sat down about ten yards ass ay and shied smaller stones at it. The one who to toppled it 
over received sixpence from the other. Hence the name. Cape Sixpence, which we gave 
to the cliif near liandol ss hcrc sve lirst played the game. 
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1920 

January i Jack prepares to go. Drying figs on the stove, and 
white socks drying from the mantelpiece. A dish of oranges and 
rain-wet leaves — a pack of cards on the table. It rains but it is 
warm. The jonquil is in bud. We linger at the door. L.M. sings, 

January 2 Jack left for London. The house very empty and 
quiet. I was ill all day^ — exhausted. In the afternoon fell asleep over 
my work and missed the post. My heart won t he down. No post. 
During the night the cat picture became terrifying. 

January 3 A load of wood. Sent review. Cold day. Miss K,S. 
called — deadly dull. Her y"a\TO and recovery^ Storm of wind and 
rain. I had nightmare about Jack. He and I ‘separated*. Miss K.S. 
talked about tulips, but she makes all sound so fussy: the threads 
of her soul all ravelled. 

January 4 Cold, wet, windy, terrible weather. Fought it all 
day. Horribly depressed. Dickinson came to tea; but it was no 
good. Worked. Two wires from J. According to promise. I can- 
not write. The jonquils are out, w^eak and pale. Black clouds pull 
over. 

Immediately the sun goes in I am overcome — ^again the black 
fit takes me. I hate the sea. There is naught to do but work. But 
how can I work when this awful weakness makes even the pen 
like a walking-stick? 

January 5 Henry IV, Nuit blanche. Decided at 3 a.m. that D. 
was a homicidal maniac. Certain of this. Started my story. Late 
Spring, A cold bitter day. Worked on Tchehov all day and then at 
my story till ii p.m. Anna came. We talked about her to her face 
in English. No letters. Post Office strike. Anna*s bow and velvet 
blouse. 

January 6 Winter s Tale, Black day. Dark, no sky to be seen; a 
livid sea; a noise of boiling in the air. Dreamed the cats died of 
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anti-pneumonia. Heart attack 8 a.m. Awful day. No relief for a 
moment. Couldn’t work. At night changed the position of my 
bed, but it was no good: I did not sleep. At five o’clock I thought 
I was at sea tossing — for ever. N.B. 

January 7 On the verandah. I don’t want a God to praise or to 
entreat, but to share my \usion with. This afternoon looking at the 
primula after the rain. I want no one to ‘dance and wave their 
arms’. I only want to feel they see, too. But Jack won’t. Sitting out 
there in the sun — where is my mate? He wants neither external 
life nor depression? ! ! ! 

January S Black. A day spent in Hell. Unable to do anything. 
Took brandy. Determined not to weep — ^wept. Sense of isolation 
fnghtful. I shall die if I don’t escape. Nauseated, faint, cold with 

miserw Oh, I must survive it somehow. Wrote to Jinnie. 

* 

January 9 Black. Another of them. In the afternoon Foster 
came and agreed that I must leave here. I somehow or other wrote 
a column. Broke my watch glass. In the evening L.M. and I were 
more nearly ftiendly than we have been for years. I couldn’t rest 
or sleep. The roaring of the sea was insufferable. Posted to Jinnie. 

January 10 Father’s marriage: news from Marie. Spent the 
evening writina; another column. Help me, God! And thaiL.M. 
came in to say I was half-an-hour slow. Just did it in time. Had 
talk \s-ith L.M. Our friendship is returning— in the old feshion. 
Thought out The Rxile.^ Appalling night of miseiy', deciding that 

J. had no more need of our love. 

January ii Worked from 9.30 a.m. till a quarter after mid- 
night onlv stopping to eat. Finished the story. Lay awake then 
until S.30 too excited to sleep. In the sea drowTied souk sang all 
night. I thought of evervthing in my hfe, and it all came back so 
vividlv— all is connected with this feeling that J. and I are no 
longer as we were. I love him but he rejects my living love. This is 

anguish. These are the worst days of my whole life. 

*.\.fter» irds called The uHthaut a Temperament. 
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January 12 Posted the story and a telegram. Very tired. The 
sea howled and boomed and roared away. When will this cup 
pass from me? Oh, misery ! I cannot sleep. I Ue retracing my steps 
going over all the old life before. . . . The baby of Garnet Trowcll. 

Jdfiuciry 13 Bad day. A curious smoky effect over the coast. I 
crawled and crept about the garden in the afternoon. I feel terribly 
weak and all the time on the verge of breaking down. Tried to 
work; could not work. At six o’clock went back to bed. Had a 
dreadful nightmare. Wrote Jack and Marie. 

January 14 Foster came: says my lung is remarkably better, 
but must rest absolutely for two months and not attempt to walk 
at all. I have got a ‘bigger chance’. Bell rang at night. My eye 
pains me. Cannot get a move on. Dreamed about Banks. She gave 
me her baby to look after. Heard from Jinnie. 

January 15 Sat in my room watching the day change to 
evening. The fire like a golden stag. Thinking of the past always; 
dreaming it over. The cotton plant has turned yellow. To-night 
the sea is douce, P.O. strike. No, no letters. 

‘But I was called from the earth — yea, called 
Before my rose-bush grew; 

And would that now I knew 
What feels he of the tree I planted, 

And whether, after I was called 
To be a ghost, he, as of old, 

Gave me his heart anew.’ 

(Thomas Hardy.) 

January 16 Wrote and sent reviews. Stayed in bed, worked. 
Had a bath. The day was very lovely. I had to work hard. In the 
evening began my new story A Strange Mistake,^ P.O. strike for 
letters and telegrams. At night I could not sleep. My life in London 
seems immeasurably far and aU Uke a dream. L.M. talked of her- 
self as a child. 


’Subsequently called TheM'rong House, but never finished. 
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January 17 Postal strike: no letters, no wires. Tearing up and 
sorting the old letters. The feeling that comes — the anguish — the 
words that fly out into one’s breast: My darling! My unfe! Oh, 
what anguish ! Oh, will it ever be the same? Lay awake at night 
Ustening to the voices. Two men seemed to sing — z tenor and a 
baritone: then the drowmed began. . . . 

January 18 No letters; strike still on. A fine day. But what is 
that to me? I am an invalid. I spend my hfe in bed. Read Shake- 
speare in the morning. I teel I cannot bear this silence to-day. 

I am haunted by thoughts of Jack perpetually. 

Dickinson’s flowers and dog. And then little Flock and dark- 
eved Catherina ! ! All the flowers and the two dogs. They seem to 
be running in and out among the j'onquils. Flock puts his paws on 
the bed [illegible] and the sky and sea behind him and the chill, 

smokv air. 

January 19 AlVs Well that Ends Well; The Comedy of Errors. 
No letters or papers. V. came; and Mrs. V. and Miss K.S. in white. 
‘The trouble I’ve had with you, Mrs. Murr)% and the expense it s 
put me to — more fuss than if you’d died there.’ The women 
against the flowers were so lovely — even Miss K.S. I had a dread- 
ful civ'ing fit about noise and cleanliness . It was horrible. 

January 20 Tweljth Wight. "Washed my hair. L.M. out all day. 

Here alone on a perfect day. I wandered in the garden and 

the flowers blew in the wind. There was a ship, white and soUd on 
the water. Overcoat disappeared. The fire in my room and the 
double Ught. All was exquisitely beautiful. ‘Good-bye.’ It now 
beheves we are going and it is safe. 

January 21 Pleasure for Pleasure. A day like a dream. V. s hair, 
stick, jacket, teeth, tie — all to be remembered. ‘To use a volgarism. 
I’m fed up.’ The journey — the flowers — and these women here. 
Jinnie’s black satin neckcloth and pearl pin. This exquisite cleanli- 
ness turns me into a cat. Dreamed of Jeanne, Mane and Violet. 

On January 21 Katherine finally left the Casettafor the Villa Flora, 
a nursing home itt .Metitone. 
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January 22 Saw the doctor: a fool. Thinking of Casetta left 
to itself: the httle winds blowing, the shutters shut, the cotton 
plant turning yellow. Heard from J. wire and letter. Spent a day 
recovering. My heart tires me. The meals downstairs are a fearful 

strain. But the people newly risen. 

January 23 Saw two of the doctors — an ass, and an ass. Spent 
the day at my window. It was very lovely and fair. But I was try- 
ing to work all day and could not get down to it. In the night had 
appalling nightmare. 

January 24 Cousin Connie brought the tiny dog to see me — 
a ravishing animal. The same despairing desire to work, and could 
not work. I suppose I started reviewing Tchehov nine or ten 
times. Felt very tired as a result of this. 

January 25 The meals here are a horror. Connie and Jinnie 
came. She is a really wonderful creature. Her gaze, her hands, her 
quietness. Both have this quiet restful [?] air. L.M. came trh 
embarrassee — I don't know why. ... I grudge L.M. money. It's 
very dreadful. I seem to be sitting hours and hours there, and the 
people are ugly. Nevertheless, thank God, I am here, in sound of 
the train, in reach of the post. Itahan letters came to-day.^ 

January 26 Felt ill with fatigue and cold and my lungs hurt. It 
is because I am not working. All is a bit of a nightmare for that 
reason. My temper is so bad! I feel I am horrid and can't stop it. 
It’s a bad feeling. 

January 27 The woman who does the massage is not really 
any good. My hfe is queer here. I hke my big airy room, but to 
work is so hard. At the back of my mind I am so wretched. But 
all the while I am thinking over my philosophy — the defeat of the 
personal. 


January 28 I shall not remember what happened on this day. 
It is a blank. At the end of my hfe I may want it, may long to have 

^Katherine has added, apparently a year later: ‘A year has passed away . . . and that*s 


all 
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it. There was a new moon: that I remember. But who came or 
what I did — all is lost. It’s just a day missed, a day crossing the line. 

January 29 I have received an abnormally selfish letter from 
Jack — telling me about Sussex. It has hurt me so much. The 
answer I wrote back. But I won’t post it. I feel it must be a mis- 
take. ‘Drunken with the magnificence . , . pure sheer spring.’ 

January 30 No letter from him to-day — other letters came. I 
tried aU day to work and feel doa-tired. Perhaps it’s the massage. 
Jinnie came to see me and brought me a present from her htde 
dog. 

January 3 1 Changed my room for this other. I prefer it. It is 
more snug and there is only one bed. I sent ^e^dews off to-day and 
a letter to Jack. W.G. [The IVestminster Gazette?] sent a htde. 
Wrote to several people. Father, 

January Women walking across the fields to their men, idling 
in the swooning hght, the sun trembling in the lemon-trees. 

In the stillness the sound of the birds. Why hath the Lord not 
made hurt trees? 

Grey houses, red blinds, white mousseline curtains, and Oh! the 
repUca within ! 

When the soldiers bent to strip, their hair blew in the wind, 
Tliis gave them such a defenceless, innocent appearance. 

I reahsed that I had been here before. There came a smell of 
wood and something dark, burnt out, and yet with a kind of glow 

still. 

The street so smooth and arched like the curves of thought, and 
up there walked sailors with their bundles, ver>' like flies carrying 

their eggs in the hot sun. 

The trees at tliis hour look so full of leisure and inclined to the 
earth as though they were in love with the shape of their own 

shadows. 

‘How do you know, deep underground. 

Hid in your bed from sight and sound, 
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Without a turn in temperature, 

With weather Ufe can scarce endure, 

That hght has won a fraction’s strength. 

And day put on some moment’s length. 

Whereof in merest rote will come, 

Weeks hence, mild airs that do not numb; 

O crocus root, how do you know, 

How do you know?’ 

(Thomas Hardy.) 

Winter Bird, 

My darling, my darling, 

Calling through the cold of afternoon 
Those round, bright notes. 

Each one so perfect, 

Shaken from the other and yet 
Hanging together in flashing clusters! 

The small soft flowers and the ripe fruits — 

AU are gathered. 

It is the season now of nuts and berries 
And round, bright, flashing drops 
In the frozen grass. 

February i My room is horrible. Very noisy: a constant clatter 
and a feeling as though it were doorless. French people don’t care 
a hang how much noise they make. I hate them for it. Stayed in 
bed; felt very ill, but didn’t mind because of the reason. The food 
was really appalling: notliing to eat. At night old Casetta feelings, 
like madness. Voices and words and half-visions. 

February 2 Connie and Jinnie came and the Times notice of 
my book [B/155]. J. brought me more flowers. Saw the lovely palm. 
Work will win if only I can stick to it. It will win after all and 
through all. 

February 3 No letter from John to-day. Went for a little walk 
in the garden and saw all the pale violets. The beauty of palm trees. 
To fall in love with a tree, [illegible] Heard the ladies in the Harem 
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talking. Japonica is a lovely flower, but people never grow enough 
of it. 

Febniary 4 Horrible day. I lay all day and half slept in this new 
way — ^hearing voices — drifting off. A letter card [illegible] and 
later a telegram and another card, [illegible] 

Heard from Ottoline. The attendance here is really abominable. 

Wrote to Jack about the G. Pension. No good. 

February 5 Went for a drive. All the way gay. The house and 
the girl. Couldn’t work; slept again. Dreadful pain in joints. Jack 
talks of insurance and [illegible]. Fearfully noisy house! Saw an 
orange-tree, an exquisite shape against the sky; when the flruit is 

ripe the leaves are pale yellow. 

February 6 Received Lawrence’s last letter and reply from J. 
Determined to re\uew two books to— day and to get on with 
Second Helping. Saw the fool of a doctor to-day, Diddle-dum- 
dum-dee! Cod is the only word! Bad-in-age! Flat-ter-ie! Gal-an- 
ter-ie! Frogs!!! Vous pouvez vous promener. Liar. The palm 
tree. Did not finish re\’iew; but no matter, it goes. 

February 7 House in a perfect uproar. Dreadfully nervous. 
Dressmaker came and her Uttle apprentice who gave me die 
flowen. Had a bath— but all was in a tearing hurry and clatter. 
Had a strange dream. ‘She is one with the moonhght. George 

Sand — ma soeur. 

Febmary 8 To Villa Flora. In the garden with the u^appy 
woman King on the hard bench. Seeing them all at tea in their 
beaut\\ The Spanish brocade cloth — the piece of heUotrope. 
Jinnie’s plan that I shall go and five there. Came back and mote it 
all to J. in dehght. Then a nuit blanche, dreadful nightmare. I for the 
first time think I should like to join the Roman CathoUc Church. 

I must have 

February 9 Hell. Letter from Jack. It was too much. I wept 
aU the morning. In the afternoon sitting in the sun— alas, alas. 
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The sun is so warm, like summer. All’s over, then. My dream was 
right. 

Shortly afterwards Katherine left the nursing home to stay at the Villa 
Flora with her cousin Miss Beauchamp [Connie] and her friend Miss 
Fullerton [Jinniejj whose devoted care of her was rewarded by a marked 
improvement in her health. 

Anguish, 

The courier was so late. She rang and asked the eternal ‘deja 
passe?’ and heard the eternal *pas encore, Madame’. At last 
Armand appeared with a letter from him and the papers. The 

letter she read. She read to ‘Don’t give me up entirely,’ When she 
read those words, it happened again, again there seemed to be a 
dreadful loud shaking and trembling: her heart leaped. She sank 
down in the bed. She began to weep and could not stop. What 
was he made of — to talk of them giving each other up? The 
cruel — the ghastly ice-cold cruelty. Never say again you have 
imagination — ^never say you have the capacity to love and that 
you know pity. You have said things to me that have wounded 
me for ever. I must go on, but I am woimded for ever by you. 

The first bell rang. She got up, she began to dress, crying and 

cold. The second bell. She sat down and steeled herself; her throat 

ached, ached. She powdered herself thickly and went downstairs. 

In the ascenseur: ‘Armand, cherchez-moi une voiture pour deux 

heures juste.’ And then one hour and a quarter in the brilliant 

glaring noisy salle, sipping wine to stop crying, and seeing all the 

animals crack up the food. The waitress kept jerking her chair, 

offering food. It was no good. She left and went upstairs, but that 

was fatal. Have I a home? A httlc cat? Am I any man’s wife? Is it 

all over? He never tells me a thing — ^never a thing— just all those 

entirely self-absorbed letters, and now just these notes. What will 

come next? He asks if I beheve he loves me, and says ‘Don’t give 

me up, but as though perfectly prepared for it. She wrote out the 

telegram. He is killing me, killing me. He wants to be free — 
that’s all. 


o 
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She dressed and went dowTistairs into the horrible hall, because 
there, with the nwnde drinking coffee and smoking cigarettes, she 
dared not cr>’. A Httle brougham drove up with an old dragging 
man. She got in. ‘A la poste!’ Oh, these Utde broughams, what I 
have gone through in them ! the blue-buttoned interior, the blue 
cords and ivory tassels, all, all! She leaned back and lifted her veil 
and dried her tears. But it w’as no use. The post office was full. 
She had to wait in a queue for the telegrams among horrible men 
who shouted over her shoulder— horrible men. And now, 
where? A dose of sal volatile at the chemist’s. While he made it up 
she walked quickly up and down the shop, twisting her hands. 
There was a box of Kol>-nos. It said Jack— Jack in her room, talk- 
ing about the foam, saving he’d leave his behind. Four francs 

seventy-five. 1 -sot. 

She bought one and drank the mixture, and now, where. ^ She got 
into the cab — the old man hung at the door — she couldn t speak. 
Suddenly down the road on the opposite side, looking very grave 
camejinnie. She crossed over and taking her hand said Deo ^atias. 
And then w’as silent a moment. Then she said suddenly. Come 
along and see Rendall now. Let’s fix it now this moment They 
waited in a very quiet room, rich with books and old dark 
coloured prints, and dark highly polished fiirm^e Jinnie went 
out for a preliminar>^ talk and then came back for her and they 
entered the doctor’s room. He was short, dr>% with a dipp^ 
beard and fine shrewd eyes. A fire burned: there were 
evenwvhere. German books too, remmdmg her of Crott HiU. 
Jinnie staved while the long familiar careful exanunanon went on 

Lain. The doctor took infinite pains. When he had done she 
dressed, and Jinnie said: ‘Doctor, it’s the desire of my life to cure 
this-litde feend of mine. You must let W y®’" Tf 
let me do it.’ And after a pause which 

not to have to suffer noise and the constant sight of reFjl® 

people. She is highly sensitive and her f 

LnLig, has increased it a thousandfold. He was qmet, gr 

»Dr. Croft HiU had been our doctor in London, much admired by us bodn 
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g^jitlc. oil, iF they cotild htiv'^e known or seen niy lie<irt tli 3 .t h 3 .cl 
been st3.bbed. ond. st3.bbecl. But she n13.n3.gcd. to smile 3 nd ths-iik 
the doctor, and then Frances put her back into the brougham, and 

it was arranged she would leave in a week. 

All the afternoon she had been seeing wallflowers. Let me never 
have a sprig of wallflowers — if ever I have a garden. Oh, anguish 
of life! Oh, bitter, bitter Life! He just threw her away. Well, 
don’t give me up entirely.’ That reminded her of wallflowers and 
Shakespeare. Yes, how in A IVifJte/s Tale, Perdita refused gilly- 
flowers in her garden. ‘They call them nature’s bastards.’ She 
came back into her room and lay down. It was like Bavaria again, 
but worse, worse — and now she could not take a drug, or any- 
thing. She must just bear it and ^0 oil 

February 11 Mrs. Dunn came in the afternoon and squeezed 
up on the chair, or crouched on the floor. 

February 12 A he is the unjust denial of the truth. She stood 
here. ‘Yes, 64, dear,’ said she and raised her hands. Can I help her? 
I want to. Here is a woman I would love to make a Httle happy — 
a great woman.^ 

‘Something to do with lilacs’ — an old air of France. 

Le temps des lilas et le temps des roses 
Ne reviendra plus ce printemps-ci, 

Le temps des lilas et le temps des roses 
Est passe — le temps des oeillets aussi. 

Le vent a change — les deux sont moroses 
Et nous n’irons pas couper et cueiUir 
Les bias en fleurs et les belles roses; 

Le printemps est triste et ne put fleurir. 

Oj oyeux et doux printemps de I’amaee 
Qui vint. Fan passe, nous ensoleiller; 

Notre fleur d’amour est si bien fanee 
Las ! que ton baiser ne peut I’cveiller. 

^This refers to Jimiie Fullerton, whose birthday it was. 
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Et toi, que fais-tu? pas de fleurs ecloses 
Point de gai soleil ni d’ombrages frais; 

Le temps des lilas et le temps des roses 
Avec notre amour est mort a jamais. 

Life’s a queer thing. I read this to-day, and in my mind I heard 
It sung 1T1 2i ver\^ pure voice to a piano, and it seemed to me to be 
part of the great pain of youthful love. 

It 'ickedness. 

I kissed her. Her cheek felt cold, white, and somehow moist. It 
was like kissing a church candle. I looked into her eyes: they were 
pale, flickering with dim, far-oflf hghts. She smelled faintly of 

incense. Her skirt was rubbed and bulged at the knees. 

‘But how could you say that about the Blessed Virgin!’ said 

she. ‘It must have hurt Our Lady so terribly.’ 

And I saw the B.V. throwing away her copy of Je ne park pas 
Frattfais and saving: ‘Really, this K.M. is all that her friends say of 

her to me. 


Roosters and Hens. 

By night and at early morning I love to listen to my darling 
roosters crowing to one another from lonely yards. Each one has 
a diSerent note : I have never heard rwo roosters crow alike. But 
the hens who seem from their cackle to be laying eggs all day 
long sound as like one another as . . . as . . . In fret there s no 
possible distinguishing betw een them. L.M. says they are not all 
la\'inv eggs. Some of them are frightened, surprised, excited, or 
j u^t— play ful. But this seems to me to make the affair even more 

. . . humiliaring. 


The Glimpse. , . 1 11 1 

And vet one has these ‘glimpses’, before which all that one ever 

has written (what has one written?)— all (yes, all) that one ever 

has read, pales. ... The waves, as I drove home this ^emoon, 

and the high foam, how it was suspended in the au before it 

What is it that happens in that moment of suspension, t is 
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timeless. In that moment (what do I meanr') the whok life of the 
soul is contained. One is flung up— out of life— one is ‘held’, and 
then do\TO, bright, broken, gUttering on to the rocks, tossed 

back, part of the ebb and flow. 

I don’t want to be sentimental. But while one hangs, suspended 
in the air, held, — while I watched the spray, I was conscious fot 
hfe of the white sky with a web of torn grey over it; of the 
sHpping, sHding, sHthering sea; of the dark woods blotted against 
the cape; of the flowers on the tree I was passing; and more of a 
huge cavern where my selves (who were like ancient sea- weed 
gatherers) mumbled, indifferent and intimate . . . and this other 
self apart in the carriage, grasping the cold knob of her umbrella, 
thinking of a ship, of ropes stiffened witli white paint and the wet, 
flapping oilskins of sailors. . . . Shall one ever be at peace with 
oneself? Ever quiet and uninterrupted — without pain — with the 
one whom one loves under the same roof? Is it too much to ask? 

February 29 Oh, to be a writer, a real writer given up to it and 
to it alone! Oh, I failed to-day; I turned back, looked over my 
shoulder, and immediately it happened, I felt as though I too were 
struck down. The day turned cold and dark on the instant. It 
seemed to belong to summer twilight in London, to the clang 
of the gates as they close the garden, to the deep Hght painting the 
high houses, to the smell of leaves and dust, to the lamp-hght, to 
that stirring of the senses, to the langour of twihght, the breath of 
it on one’s cheek, to aU those things which (I feel to-day) are gone 
from me for ever. ... I feel to-day that I shall die soon and sud- 
denly: but not of my lungs. 

There are moments when Dickens is possessed by this power of 
writing: he is carried away. That is bUss. It certainly is not shared 
by writers to-day. For instance, the death of Cheedle: dawn 
fallin g upon the edge of night. One reahses exactly the mood of 
the writer and how he wrote, as it were, for himself, but it was not 
his wnU. He was the falling dawn, and he ivas the physician going 
to Bar. And again when . . . 
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April 4 Easter eggs in the folded napkins. A Happy Easter. I 
am given the Mass for the day to read. We drink to absent 
fncnds, but carelessly, not knowing whether to bow or no. 

April 9 SchiiFs are coming to tea. Cold and \sdndy. Out of the 
window the writhing palms — the dust — the woman with a black 
veil. Mxs. D., knowing nothing of England: ‘I’m an Imperialist.’ 
Jinnie in bed. ‘I like to be fair.’ Connie lies on the couch and reads. 

I feel I must live alone, alone, alone — with artists only to come to 

the door. Eveiw artist cuts off his ear and nails it on the outside of 

* 

the door for the others to shout into. 

April II I never can remember what happens. It is so without 
outline. ‘Yesterday’ pales into the general shade. But aU the time 
one looks back and there are w^onders. There is alw^ays Miss Helen 
stretching her hands out to the great defiant mosquito — crying 
with a kind of groan — ‘Oh, the darlings T She flushed. That re- 
mains for ever. And then one must never forget the dog which 
gets all the love of children. ‘Going nice ta-tas with Missie, my 
ducksie pet!’ 

April 12 Went to the fish museum at Monaco. Must re- 
member the bubbles as the man plunged the rod into the tanks. 
The young girl. How naice! Young girls make me feel forty. 
Well, one certainly doesn’t w^ant to look 21. The woman with 
her three Htde children at Monte. . . . 

At the end of April Katherine returned to England, to her house in 
Hampstead. 

The Baby. 

Call for him once a w^eek ! 

‘No!’ he said, lowering his withered legs from the sofa and 
rubbing his knee-joints, ‘I’ll wait a bit yet before I’m called for.’ 

She was pinning on her hat in the mirror above the mantel- 
piece, but when he said that, she turned round and stared^ z long 
pin in her hand. ‘I’m sure I don’t know what you mean, she said 

lofrilv. 
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He sucked in his cheeks and rubbed away, blinking. 

Even as he thought this, he collapsed, he feU sideways on the 
pillows, and suddenly ... in a voice that he had never heard be- 
fore — a. high, queer, rasping voice that got louder, angrier and 

cbillpr every moment — ^he began to cry. 

The Floivering of the Self. 

when autograph albums were tlie fashion — sumptuous vol- 
umes bound in soft leather, and pages so deUcately tinted that 
each tender sentiment had its own sunset sky to faint, to die upon 
—the popularity of that most sly, ambiguous, difficult piece of 
advice: ‘To thine own self be true’ was the despair of collectors. 
How dull it was, how boring, to have the same thing written six 
times over! And then, even if it was Shakespeare, that didn’t 
prevent it — oh, I’oge d innocence ! — from bemg dreadfully obvious. 
Of course, it followed as the night the day that if one was true to 
oneself. . . True to oneself! which self? Which of my many — well 
really, that’s what it looks like coming to — hundreds of selves? 
For what with complexes and repressions and reactions and vibra- 
tions and reflections, there are moments when I feel I am nothing 
but the small clerk of some hotel without a proprietor, who has 
all his work cut out to enter the names and hand the keys to the 
wilful guests. 

Nevertheless, there are signs that we are intent as never before 
on trying to puzzle out, to live by, our own particular self. Der 
Mensch mussfrei sein — free, disentangled, single. Is it not possible 
that the rage for confession, autobiography, especially for 
memories of earhest childhood, is explained by our persistent yet 
mysterious belief in a self which is continuous and permanent; 
which, tmtouched by all we acquire and all we shed, pushes a 
green spear through the dead leaves and through the mould, 
thrusts a scaled bud through years of darkness until, one day, the 
light discovers it and shakes the flower free and — we are alive — 
we are flowering for our moment upon the earth? This is the 
moment which, after all, we hve for, — the moment of direct 
feehng when we are most ourselves and least personal. 
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(July, 1920.) 


July 12 4 p.m. Injection at Harley St. 

How beautiful little children are! I shall kneel before them 
and . . . 

‘Beside old Semyon he looked graceful and vigorous, but yet 
in his walk there was something just perceptible which betrayed 
in him a being already touched with decay, weak, and on the 
road to ruin.’ (Tchehov: The Schoolmistress.) 

August 8 A. B. B. [Anne Burnell Beauchamp: Katherine’s 
mother] died August 8, 1918. 

‘How she would have loved 
A party tCKday ! — 

Bright-hatted and gloved, 

With table and trav 
And chairs on the lawn ! 

Her smiles w*ould have shone 
With w'elcomings . . . But 
She is shut, she is shut 
From friendship’s spell 
In the jailing shell 
Of her tiny cell.’ 

(Thomas Hardy.) 


I hate this book. So awTully ! 1 

9 ‘And if a man w 4 ll consider life in its whole circuit, 
and see how’ superabundantly it is furnished with w'hat is extra- 
ordinar}' and beautiful and great, he shall soon know^ for w^hat we 

w’ere bom. 

I should like to have a secret code to put on ‘record what I feel 
to-day. If I forget it, may my right hand forget its cunning . , . the 
Ufted curtain ... the hand at the fire with the ring and stretched 
fingers . . . no, it’s snowing ... the telegrarn to say he s not . . . 
iust the words arrive 8.31. But if I say more I’ll give myself away. 
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SELF-IMPRISONMENT 

[Later.] I wrote this because there is a real danger of forgetting 

that kind of intensin.', and it won t do. 

December S, 19— o* I'^o, there is uo danger of forgetting. 

.'itianst 9 I must ask Doctor Sorapure what is the immediate 
treatment for, and what are the symptoms of, fractured base. 

Auoust 12 More beautiful by far than a mottling in spring or 
summer. The mist — the trees standing in it — not a leaf moves — 
not a breath stirs. There is a famt smell of burmng. The sun comes 
slowly — slowlv the room grows lighter. Suddenly, on the carpet, 
there is a square of pale, red hght. The bird in the garden goes 
‘snip — snip — snip’— a httle wheez}-, like the sound of a knife- 
grinder. The nasturtiums blaze in the garden: their leaves are 
pale. On the lawn, his paws tucked under him, sits the black and 

wliite cat. . . . 

I cough and cough and at each breath a dragging, boiling, 
bubbling sound is heard. I feel that my whole chest is boiling. 
I sip water, spit, sip, spit. I feel I must break my heart. And I can’t 
expand mv chest; it’s as though the chest had collapsed. Life is — 
getting a new breath: nothing else counts. And J. is sdent, hangs 
his head, liides his face with his fingers as though it were unendur- 
able. ‘This is what she is doing to me! Evert fresh sound makes 
my nerv'es \\Tnce/ I know he can’t help these feelings. But, oh 
God! how ^\Tone thev are. It he could only for a minute, serve 
ne, help me, give himself up. I can so imagine an account by him 
of a ‘calamitv'’. ‘I could do nothing all day, my hands trembled, I 
had a sensation of utter cold. At times I felt the strain would be 
unbearable, at others a jucrcifnl utifubncss . . and so on. What a 

■h- 

tare to be self-imprisoned! What a ghastly fate! At such times I 
tecl I never could get well with him. It’s hke ha\*ing a camion-baU 
tied to one s feet when one is trying not to dro\\’n. It is just like 
that. 

Bcueht and Paid for. A bouquet — aU her expenses — sometimes 
only vegetables to bring away. Fortune-teller and cr^^stal-gazer. 

The Dud, This is in Socien'. We know it aU. Then W\7idham 
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is his friend and in his trouble appeals to him — in vain. One 
mustn’t forget his writing-table, so exquisite, and his gracefiil 
style of reply. To ^Tite a letter was a Hrfe act of ritual. . . . His 
rooms are off Baker Street — Upper Gloucester Place, in fact. 

Can t you help me? Can’t you?’ But even while she asked hin) 
she smiled as if it didn’t matter so much whether he could or 
couldn’t. 

My nature . . . my nerv^es . . . the question is whether I shall 
change or not. Per-sonally. ... You see him? And he has a friend, 
a confidant, an old schoolfellow, small, shabby, with a wooden 
leg, whom he has re-discovered. He’s married. The fiiend enters 
the new menage. Little by httle he gets to know the wife. No 
tragedy. He feels like a one-legged sparrow. Talking together in 
the house before she comes in. ‘Is that you, Beaty? Can we have 
some tea?’ 

Let the sparrow — ^let the sparrow — suffer the sparrow to. . . . 

Charades. Roger of course commits suicide, cuts his throat with 
a paper knife and gurgles his hfe away, 

August 19 J. let fall this morning the fact that he had considered 
taking rooms in D.’s house this winter. Good. Was their relation- 
ship foendship? Oh no! He kissed her and held her arm and they 
were certainly conscious of a dash of something far more dan- 
gerous than Vatnitic pure. And then he considered taking rooms in 
her house. He said, ‘Doesn’t H. Uve there, too?’ But H. never had 
the ver\" beginnings of such a relation wnth D. as J. know’s. I sup- 
pose one always thinks the latest shock is the worst shock. This 
is quite unlike any other I have ever suffered. The lack of sensi- 
tiveness as far as I am concerned— the selfishness of this staggers 
me. This is what I must remember when I am away. J. thinks no 
more of me than of anybody else. I mean I am the same: the degree 
of his feeling is difterent, but it’s the same feeling. I must remember 
he’s one ot mv triends — no more. ^X^ho could count on such a 
man ! To plan all this at such a time, and then on my return the 
first words: I must be nice to D. How^ disgustingly indecent! I am 

simply disgusted to my ver\’ soul. 
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Tve read tliis over to-day (December 8, 1920) and now I 
wouldn’t mind a straw if he went and lived there. Why on earth 
not? I don’t love him less, but I do love him differently. I don t 
aspire to pcrsofhil \i£c] I shall never krlo^v it. I must remind Inm 
to do so at Christmas. 

And again I read tliis over (June 6, 1921) and it seemed to me 
verv' stupid and strange that we should have liidden from each 
other. By stupid I mean of course stupid in me to write such stuft. 

And ao-ain (July 24, 1921). Neither stupid nor strange. We both 

failed. 

*Then the train rattled among the housetops, and among the 
ragged sides of houses torn down to make way for it, and over 
the swarming streets and under the fruitful earth. ... A httle 
more, and again it roared across the river, a great rocket: spurn- 
ing die water)^ tuniings and doublings with ineffable contempt, 
and going straight to its end, as Father Time goes to liis. To whom 
it is no matter what Hving waters run liigh or low, reflect the 
heavenly lights and darknesses, produce their Httle growth ofwceds 
and flowers, turn here, turn there, are noisy or still, are troubled 
or at rest, for their course has one sure termination, though their 
sources and devices are many. 

Then a carriage ride succeeded, near the solemn river, steaUng 
away by night, as all tilings steal away, by night and by day, so 
quietly yielding to the attraction of the loadstone rock Eternity. . . 

[Our Altitual Friend.) 

Dickens on Death. It’s always the same gesture. What does it 
imply? 

A Dance at the . 

Is Life going to be all like tliis? thought Laura. And she la)' down 
in bed and put her arms round the pillow, and the pillow whis- 
pered: ‘Yes, tliis is what Life is going to be like — only always 
more and more splendid — more and more marvellous!’ 

‘But supposing,’ said Laura, speaking very fast and with the 
greatest possible earnestness, ‘supposing you were terrificallv 
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successful and were married to the person you adored, and you 
had every" single thing you wanted, — and your first child was just 
bom (that’s supposed to be a marvellous moment, isn’t it?), 
would you be really happier than you are now?’ 

They stared hard at each other a moment. 

‘I simply couldn’t be.’ 

At his words Laura gave a beaming smile, a great sigh, and 
squeezed her brother’s arm. ‘Oh, what a rehef!’ she said. ‘Neither 
could I — not possible.’ 

‘Laura! Laurie! What are you doing up there? Come down at 
once. The N.’s have arrived!’ 

Laura stooped down and kissed her grandmother. ‘You’re by 
far the most beautiful girl in the rooms, my htde precious!’ she 
whispered. 

As Grandma passed on, the Major and Laura suddenly turned 
round to catch her eye. She raised her eyebrows in a very childish 
astounded way, and sucked in her cheeks. The old woman 
actually blushed. 

The IVordsii^orths, 

‘All the Journals contain numerous tri\ial details, which bear 
ample wamess to the “plain living and high thinking” of the 
Wordsworth household — ^and, in this edition, samples of those 
details arc given — but there is no neeed to record all the cases in 
which the sister wrote, “To-day I mended Wilham s shirts , or 
“William gathered sticks’’, or “I went in search of eggs”, etc. 
etc.’ (W. Knight: Introduction to Dorothy IVorJswortlis Journal) 

There is! Fool! 

‘I went through the fields, and sat for an hour afraid to p^s a 
cow. The cow looked at me, and I looked at the cow, and when- 
ever I stirred the cow gave over eating,’ (Dorothy Wordsworth.) 

‘I have thoughts that are fed by the sun.’ (Dorothy Words- 
worth.) 

It was Southey who made the charming remark that no house 
was complete unless it had in it a child rising six years and a kitten 

rising six months. 
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A ‘darling’ letter 


Charles Lamb. 

‘Dear Manning, — Certainly you could not have called at all 
hours from two rill ten, for we have been only out of an evening 
Monday and Tuesday tliis week. But if you think you have, your 
thought shall go for the deed. We did pray for you on Wednesday 
night: Oysters unusually luscious— pearls of extraordinary magm- 
tude formed in them. I have made bracelets of them — given them 
in clusters to ladies. 

Last night we went out in despite, because you were not to 
come at your hour. 

This night we shall be at home, so shall we certainly both Sun- 
day, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. Take your choice, mind 
I don’t say of one, but choose which evening you will not, and 
come the other four. Doors open at five o’clock. Shells forced 
about nine. Every gentleman smokes or not as he pleases. O! I 
forgot, bring the for fear you should lose it. C. L. 

A ‘darling’ letter! 

‘He woke and still with his eyes closed he turned and kissed her 
shoulder.’ That’s a good beginning. 

After the talk with Dunning there is a change. 

I beheve that D. has the secret of my recovery and J.’s awaken- 
ing. AU that he spoke of yesterday . . , the terms were strange, 
but what he said was what she had known for a long time. He 
made the Casetta story plainer. I saw how it could be made to 
‘fit’. 

But this short sketch for Boulestin must be extremely simple 

and yet decisive It must not be in even the sHghtest degree 

‘thin’. If I can include the ghttering sheep, the pond, the . . 

Twelfth NighL Viola. 

‘If we should be a prey, how much ’twere better 
To fall before the hon than the wolf.’ 

nhc sketch which Katherine then had in mind for Marcel Boulcstin’s Keepsake ap- 
parently developed into ‘At the Bay’. 
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Some are bom . . . , some achieve . . . , and some have , . * 
thrust upon them . . . 

At mid-day the Walking Club streamed through the ancient 
beautiful gates and clattered over the cobble-stones of the inn 
court)"ard. They disturbed a great ring of blue and white pigeons 
pecking among the stones; away they flew with a soft clapping. 

{Second Helping,) 

‘Something to do with Lilacs — an old air of France.’ 

Le temps des bias et le temps des roses 
Ne \dendra plus ce printemps-ci. 

The Persones Tales. 

He is a jabbere and a gabbere. 

I think the only thing which is really bad about me, really in- 
curable, is my temper. 

‘Courage, my darling!’ But the soft word was fatal. Down fell 
her tears. 

‘’Tis a morning to tempt Jove from his ningle.’ 

The inaudible and noiseless foot of time. 

The word which haunts me is egocentric. 

Rising above all pain, and all infirmity — rising above every- 
thing. 

The Httle heads were like pink fondants in a girl s lined 
chocolate-box. 

‘You can invent anything you like, but you can’t invent 
psychology.’ (Tolstoy to Tchehov.) 

At Mary Rose, 

‘It’s something I know. I must have heard it. Her head was 
bound with old purple grapes. 

The introductory music raking the hard soil of our hearts and 
preparing it for fair}" seed. 

The voices of the singers were like celestial gargling, said I. 
Housekeeper in the cross-eye tradition. The Australian soldier 
rattles on the stairs. His whole manner, and the loud voices. They 
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AT MARY ROSE 

should have been all vague and remote. The Hght should have 
been dini. 

‘He’s very comphcated, Barrie, but charming — oh, so charm- 

I* 

mg! 

‘Modem — quite modem. The same author. Married i6, mar- 
ried twice. Boy about 8. Very handsome — awfully sweet beau- 
tiful woman. Robert Loraine splendid— terrible fantasy — dc- 

hghtful.’ 

‘I like New York better. It’s more moving. London so quiet. I 
like plenty of life.’ 

Act I, Sc. I. The clergyman is a Httle fantastic. The other man 
overacts. We’ll be good, won’t we? Fantastic. Tlie scene on the 
island is terrifc. It is a terrible idea. And as soon as it was over — 
the tea, the Maid of the Mountains. Quick, quick, quick! And the 
heads — the old heads and the young heads. 

‘How he ever thought of it is beyond me!’ 

‘^50 for something worth about 2d. I bought things for ^1000.’ 
‘But they don’t progress do they? They don’t go out into the 
world. Is that good for a country? . . . Oh, a lovely Ufe ! I should 
love my husband to be a farmer. . . . But the natives are nice, 
aren’t they, when they’re young?’ 

‘First it was the linnets, and then the sea.’ 

‘Trench no. 30. The day of tlie attack. I got the orders by phone 
and scrambled off with them to my officer — putting a 2 franc piece 
down my coUar, inside my shirt, for luck. We aU sat together. I 
knew it was all up with me. So did Austen. Our number was up. 
The feeling of waste. My hand on the hilt of a revolver. You can 
always turn it on yourself.’ 

‘Some people are really. , . . The man who keeps improving his 
charwoman is 30 francs to the good.’ 

It s always the nearest man who’s killed. I chose a safer position. 
If I could get back the little beggar should have what he wanted. 
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, . . But I shan’t get back. They suggest a slight wound. But not 
for me.’ 

A few days ago I went to see Mr. Barrie’s as-successful-as-ever 
play Mary Rose^ and what impressed me chiefly were the extra- 
ordinary efforts considered necessary to prepare the audience for 
some thin g strange, some thin g out of the common, something 
which does not happen every day in that block of residential flats 
over the way. To begin with, while the hghts still glared, the 
orchestra banged the good old *Gondohers’ about our heads, to 
such good effect that the lady in front of me did pause, did say to 
her foend: ‘My dear, don’t I know that? Isn’t it Carmen?’ And 
then, before the curtain rose, the shaded hghts, one by one, 
fainted, failed, gave up their httle souls, and left us in the dark ex- 
posed to a kind of emotional raking process by the violins and 
violas, whereby the hard stony soil of our reluctant hearts was 
broken up and prepared for the magic seed the wizard should 
scatter. Voices joined the instruments, wordless, rising and falling 
in what soimded to be celestial gargling 

Septanber The daughter of the watch-smith. Her piano- 
pla^dng. Her weak heart, queer face, queer voice, awful clothes. 
The \dolets in their garden. Her httle mother and father. The 
scene at the Baths: the coldness, the blueness of the children, her 
size in the red twdll bathing-dress, trimmed with white braid. The 

steps down to the water — the rope across. 

Edie has a brother Siegfiied. 17. You never know whether he 
has begun to shave or not. He and Edie walk in arm in arm. . . . 

Her Sunday hat is tritnttied beyond words. 

Oh, that tree at the comer of May Street! I forgot it until this 
moment. It was dark and hung over the street like a great shadow. 
The father was and youthful to look at. He was a clock— maker. 

Books to take away; Robinson Crusoe; Pilgrim s Progress, 
Coleridge, Biographia Litcraria and Lectures on Shakespeare; one 
or two lane Austen; Shakespeare and the O.B.E.V, [The Oxford 
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Book of English Verse]; The Sea and the Jungle; Chaucers 
Canterbury Tales; Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 

The following entries belong to September 1920, and were made on 
the journey to the Villa Isola Bella at Alentone , where Katheritie spent 

the winter of that year. 

Feminine Psychology, 

‘It is said that the turtledove never drinks clear water, but always 
muddies it first with its foot so that it may the better suit its 

pensive mind/ 

Isola Bella: How shall I buy it? 

Southward Bound, 

Lying facing the window I woke early. The blind was half 
pulled down. A deep pink Hght flew in the sky, and the shapes of 
the trees, ancient bams, towers, walls w^ere aU black. The pools 
and rivers were quicksilver. Nearing Avignon, the orchard in the 
first rays of sunhght shone with gold fruit: apples flashed like 
stars. 

L.M.’s legs dangled. She dropped down, slowly waving her 
big grey legs, as though something pulled her, dragged her — the 
tangle of rich blue weeds on the red carpet. 

‘A-vig . . . Avig . . . Avig-non,’ she said. 

‘One of the lovehest names in the world done to death,’ said I. 
‘A name that spans the ancient town like a delicate bridge.’ 

She was very impressed. But then George Moore would impress 
her. 

Woman and Woman, 

What I feel is; she is never for one fraction of a second uncon- 
scious. If I sigh, I know that her head hfts. I know that those grave 
large eyes solemnly fix on me: Why did she sigh? If I turn she 
suggests a cushion or another rug. If I turn again, then it is my 
back. Mght she try to rub it for me? There is no escape. All night: 
a faint rustle, the smallest cough, and her soft voice asks : ‘Did you 
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speak? Can I do anything?’ If I do absolutely nothing then she 
discovers my fatigue under my eyes. There is something profound 
and terrible in this eternal desire to establish contact. 


Man and iVoman. 

Mysterious is man and woman. She sat on the flat seat in die 
corridor and he stood above her while the dark fat man beat them 
up a couple of beds. She looked sulky, stubborn and bored. But it 

was plain to see she suited him. 

‘Bang on the door when you’re ready, old girl!’ 

And the door slammed. He sat on the flap-seat, smoothed his 
thin smooth hair, folded his bony hands. A neat foot dangled from 
a trim ankle. The light shone on his glasses. Seeing him thus one 
^Qyld not imagine a man "who looked less like a oman s man. 
But I admired him immensely. I "'as proud of them as made in 

England’. 


Breakfast Time. 

It grew hot. Ever>-w^here the hght quivered green-gold. The 
white soft road unrolled, vsi'ith plane-trees casting a trembling 
shade. There were piles of pumpkins and gourds: outside the 
house the tomatoes were spread in the sun. Blue flowers and red 
flowers and tufts of deep purple flared in the road-side hedges. A 
young boy, canyong a branch, stumbled across a yellow field, fol- 
lowed by a browTi high-stepping Httle goat. We bought figs for 
breakfast, immense thin-skinned ones. They broke m one s fingers 
and tasted of wine and honey. Why is the northern fig such a 
chaste fair-haired virgin, such a soprano? The meltmg contraltos 


sing through the ages. 

Etwland and France, - 

The great dift'erence: England so rich, wth the green bowen of 

the hops and gay women and children with their lifted, 
pausing to watch die train. A flock of yellow hens led by a 
rooster, streamed across the edge of the field. But France: an o 
man in a white blouse was cutting a field of sinaU clover with an 
old-fashioned half-wooden scythe. The tops of the flowers were 
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burnt; the stocks (are they stocks? ) were like small heaps of half- 
burned tobacco. 

En Voyage. 

Four httle boys, one minute, three larking. When the three ran 
on to the lines and tried to dash themselves to death, the little one 
obviously suffered tortures and did his best to drag them back 
again. I realized this would have been just the same if it had been 

deep water. 

An old man, an old woman, and a tiny boy in a cape. When 
the old woman disappeared, the ancient took the little boy with 
such tender care. He had a Httle pipe in his beard. It looked as 

though his beard were curling. 

Poplars springing in green water — red willows. 

Tea on the Train. 

A man poked his head in at the door and said tea was served. 
‘Tea! Dear me!’ she fussed at once. ‘Would you care to go? . . . 
Shall we, do you think? On the other hand, I have some tea here. 
Tm afraid it will not be very good. Tea that is not fresh , . . and 
then there is that odd taste — what it is I do not know, but . . . 
Shall we care to try it?’ 

‘Might as well.’ 

‘In Aat case, dear, perhaps you would not mind lifting down 
my suit-case? I am sorry to say the tea is in there. Such a bother ! 
These racks are so very high. I think they are decidedly higher 
than the EngHsh racks. Mind! Do take care! Oh!’ 

He: ‘Ugh!’ 

Finally, she spread out a piece of paper, put on it a Httle cup 
and an odd saucer, the top of the thermos flask, a medicine bottle 
of milk, and some sugar in a lozenge-tin. ‘I am very much 
afiraid . . said she. ‘Would you like me to try it first?’ 

He looked over the top of his paper and said drily: ‘Pour it 
out!’ 

She poured it out, and gave liim the cup and saucer, of course, 
while she gave the most uncomfortable Httle dripping cup in the 
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world to herself and sipped, anxiously watching him. ‘It is so 
vers* . . .?’ 

4 

‘Mieht be worse!’ 

O 

Fidgeting in her handbag, first she pulled out a powder-puff, 
then a nice substantial handkerchief, and then a paper parcel that 
held a ver}' large wedge of cake — of the kind known as Dundee. 
This she cut with a penknife, w^hile he watched with some 

emotion. 

‘This is the last of our precious Dundee,’ said she, shaking her 
head over it, and cutting it so tenderly that it almost seemed an 
act of cannibahsm. 

‘That’s one thing I have learned,’ said he, ‘and that is never to 
come abroad without one of Buszard’s Dimdees.’ 

Oh, how she agreed ! 

And each taking a large wedge, they bit into it and ate solemnly 
with round astonished eves like Httle children in a confectioner’s 

4 

shop who are aUow'ed to eat sitting up to the cotmter. 

‘More tea, dear?’ 

‘No thanks.’ 

She: ‘?’ A glance. {I sympathise with her glance for reply.) 

‘I think I w^ just have a cup,’ said she gaily, so reheved to have 

a cup after aU. 

Another dive into the bag and chocolate was produced. 
Chocolate ! I had not realised before that chocolate is offered 
pla^-fuUy. It is not a solemn food. It’s as though one thought it 

rather absurd. But then — w'ho knows? Perhaps ... ^ 

‘What?’ said he, and peered over the paper. ‘No, no! dis- 
missing the chocolate. 

She had thought as much. 

And having tom up httle shreds of paj^r and wiped^ the cup 
and saucer and the knife clean, she packed it all tight again. But a 
final rummage in the bag produced an oval-shaped paper, whi 
unwTapped was an egg! This sight seemed to fill her with ai^e- 
ment. But she must have knowm the egg was there. She not 
look as though she had. Bright-eyed, her head on one side, she 

stared; and I fancied I heard an interrogatory clucking. . • • 
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October. She is little and grey with periwinkle— I feel incUned 
to write peritwinkle — blue eyes and swift, sweeping gestures. 
Annette said she is ‘une personne tres superieure— la veuve d un 

cocher,’ and ‘quelle a son appartement a Nice Mais, que 

voulez-vous? La vie est si chere. On est force.’ But Marie does not 
look like any of these imposing, substantial things. She is far too 
gay, too laughing, too hght, to have ever been more than a 
feather in the coachman’s hat. As to an appartement, I suspect it was 

a chair at a window which overlooked a market. 

Throttling, strangling by the throat, a helpless, exhausted little 

black silk bag. 

But one says not a word and to the best of one’s behef gives no 
sign. I went out into the gentle rain and saw the rainbow. It 
deepens; it shone down into the sea and it faded: it was gone. The 
small gentle rain fell on the other side of the world. Frail frail. 

I felt Life was no more than this. 

Marie and the Cauliflower. 

'Mon pauvre mari rolled over and said: Tu as peur? Que tu es 
bite! Ce sont des rats. Dors encore.’ I thought, after she’d told me, 
and these words kept rippling and rippling through my mind, 
something had disturbed the long silent forgotten surface. How 
many of his words were remembered? Did anybody ever quote 
the living words he*d spoken? * Tu as peut? Qwe tu es bite!’ Words 
spoken at night, in the dark, strangely intimate, reassuring. He 
turned over and Efted himself in his grave as Marie spoke. 
Mournful, mournful. . . . 

‘What about a cauliflower?’ I said. ‘A cauliflower with white 
sauce.’ 

‘But they are so dear, Madame,’ wailed Marie. ‘So dear. One 
little cauliflower for 2 fr. 50. It’s robbery, it’s . . .’ 

Suddenly through the kitchen window I saw the moon. It was 
so marvellously beautiful that I walked out of the kitchen door, 
through the garden and leaned over the gate before I knew what 


^The botme at the Villa Isola Bella, 
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I was doing. The cold bars of the gate stopped me. The moon was 
full, transparent, ghttering. It hung over the sighing sea. I looked 
at it for a long time. Then I turned round, and the little house faced 
me — a httle white house quivering with light, a house like a 
candle shining behind a feather of mimosa-tree. I had utterly 
forgotten these things when I was ordering the dinner. I went back 
to the kitchen. 

‘Let us have a cauliflower at any price,’ I said firmly. 

And Marie muttered, bending over a pot — could she have 
understood? — effct, the times are dangerous!’ 

Foiitidlinos. 

o 

‘Does nobody want that piece of bread and butter?’ say’s L.M. 
You would really think from her tone that she was saNing the poor 
httle darling from the river or worse, willing to adopt it as her 
own child and bring it up so that it never should know it was once 
unwanted. She cannot bear to see solitary’ Httle pieces of bread and 
butter or a lonely Httle cake — or even a lump of sugar that some- 
one has cruelly, heartlessly left in his saucer. And when you offer 
her the big cake, she says resignedly: ‘Oh, well, my dear. I’ll just 
rr\- a slice,’ as though she knew how sensitive and easily hurt the 
poor old chap’s feelings were, if he’s passed by. Aftex all, it can’t 
hurt her. 

L.M. is also exceedingly’ fond of bananas. But she eats them so 
slowlv. so terriblv slowlv. And they know it — somehow; they 
realise what is in store for them when she reaches out her hand. I 
have seen bananas turn absolutely H\dd with terror on her plate 

or pale as ashes. 

The Kiss, 

... I kissed her. Her flesh felt cold, pale, soft. I thought of nuns 
who have prayed all night in cold churches. , . . All her warmth 
and colour and passion she had offered up in prayer, in cold ancient 
churches. . . . She was chill, severe, pale; the hght flickered in her 
raised eyes like the light of candles; her skirt was worn shiny over 
her peaked knees; she smelled faintly of incense. ‘No, Father. Yes, 
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Father. Do you think so, Father?’ (But still I haven’t said what I 
wanted to say.) 


The Doll. 1 Kji- c 1 

October i8, 1920 ‘Well, look!’ muttered Miss Sparrow 

‘I’ve nothing to be ashamed of. Look as much as you like. I de y 
you. It’s what I’ve wanted all my hfe,’ she cried brokenly, and 
now I’ve got it. I defy you. I defy the world!’ And she drew her- 
self up in front of the window, proudly, proudly; her eyes 
flashed, her Bps gleamed. She pressed the doll to her flat bosom. 

She was the Unmarried Mother. 

of course, I cant write that. I ni surprised to have made such a 

crude note. That’s the raw idea, as they say. What I ought to do, 
though, is to write it, somehow, immediately, even if it s not good 
enough to print. My chief fault, my overwhelming fault is not 
writing it out. ^^ell, now that I know it (and the disease is of very 
long standing) why don’t I begin, at least, to follow a definite 
treatment? It is my experience that when an ‘evil’ is recognised, 
any delay in attempting to eradicate it is fatally' weakening. And I, 
who love order, with my mania for the ‘clean sweep’, for every 
single thing being ship-shape — I to know there’s such an ugly spot 
in my mind! Weeds flourish in neglect. I must keep my garden 
open to the hght and m order. I must at all costs plant these bulbs 
and not leave them (oh, shameful!) to rot on the garden paths. 
To-day (October 18, 1920) is Monday. I have raised my right 
hand and sworn. Am I ever happy except when overcoming dif- 
ficulties? Never. Am I ever free from the sense of guilt, even? 
Never. After I had finished that sUght sketch. The Yotmg Girl, 
wasn’t there a moment wliich surpasses all other moments? Oh, 
yes. Then — ^why do you hesitate? How can you? I take my oath. 
Not one day shall pass without I write something — original. 


Coleridge’s Table Talk. 

‘It is intolerable when men, who have no other knowledge, have 
not even a competent understanding of that world in wliich they 
are always Uving, and to which they refer everything.’ 

^Sce entry of January 24, 1922. 
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Hear! Hear! 

‘Although contemporary events obscure past events in a hving 
man’s life, yet, so soon as he is dead, and his vv^hole life is a matter 
of histor}% one action stands out as conspicuously as another/ 
Totally wTong! 

‘Intense study of the Bible will keep any writer from being 
vtdgar in point of style/ 

In point of language, 

‘I, for one, do not call the sod under my feet my country. But 
language, rehgion, laws, government, blood — ^identity in these 
makes men of one country. 

The sod imder mv feet makes mine, 

‘ “Most women have no character at all,” said Pope, and meant 
it for satire. Shakespeare, who knew man and woman much 
better, saw that it, in fact, was the perfection of woman to he 
characterless. Ever>"one wishes a Desdemona or Opheha for a 
wife — creatures w4o, though they may not always understand 
you, do alw^ays feel you and feel with you. 

Now' you are being silly. 

Coleridges Lectures ott Shakespeare. 

Stage Illusion. 

*Not only are we never absolutely deluded — or anythmg like 
it, but the attempt to cause the highest delusion possible to beings 
in their senses sitting in a theatre, is a gross fault, incident only to 
low' minds, which, feeling that they cannot affect the heart or head 
permanendy, endeavour to call forth the momentary afiecrions. 
There ought never to be more pain than is compatible widi co- 
existing pleasure, and to be amply repaid by thought. 

That is superb. Tchehov v. Barrie. Think here of The Cherry 
Orchard, w’here orchard, birds, etc., are quite unnnecessary. The 
w'hole effect of dawn is produced by blowing out the candle. 

An author should ‘have felt so deeply on certain subjects, or in 
consequence of certain imaginations, as to make it almost a neces- 
sity of his nature to seek for sympathy— no doubt, with that honour- 
able desire of permanent action which distinguishes genius. 
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‘It is to be lamented that we judge of books by books, instead of 

referring what we read to our own experience/ 

‘The second . . . distinct cause of this diseased disposition of taste 

fi.e. perceiving strangeness in the language of the poetic drama 
where we should feel exultation] is . . . the security, the compara- 
tive equabihty and ever-increasing sameness oflmman life. 

No! No! No! 

‘In his very first productions, Shakespeare projected his min 
out of his own particular being, and felt, and made others feel, on 
subjects no way connected with liimself, except by force of con- 
templation and that subhme faculty by wliich a great mind be- 
comes that on which it meditates/ 

Thou hast said it, Coleridge ! 

‘Or again imagination acts by so carrying on the eye of the 
reader as to make him almost lose the consciousness of words,— 
to make him see everything flashed, as Wordsworth has grandly 

and appropriately said, — 

Flashed upon that inward eye. 

Which is the bliss of solitude. 

And this without exciting any painful or laborious attention, 
without any anatomy of description^ (a fault not uncommon in de- 
scriptive poetry) — ^but with the sweetness and easy movement of 
nature.’ 

‘There are men who can write passages of deepest pathos and 
even sublimity on circumstances personal to themselves and 
stimulative of their own passions; but they are not, therefore, on 
this account poets.’ 

Oh, Coleridge! 

‘It is my earnest desire — my passionate endeavour — to enforce 
at various times and by various arguments and instances the close 
and reciprocal connexion of just taste with pure moraUty. With- 
out that acquaintance with the heart of man, or that docility and 
childlike gladness to be made acquainted with it, wliich those only 
can have who dare look at their own hearts — and that with a 
steadiness which rehgion only has the power of reconciling witli 
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sincere humility; — ^\^ithout this, and the modesty produced by it, 

I am deeply convinced that no man, however wide his erudition, 
however patient his antiquarian researches, can possibly under- 
stand, or be worthy of understanding the writings of Shakes- 
peare.’ 

Thou — thou art the man with whom I would speak. Should we 
mean the same by rehgion? We should not quarrel. {October 21, 

1920.) 

‘Hamlet’s wildness is but half false; he plays that subtle trick 
of pretending to act only when he is very near really being what 

he acts.’ 

Profoimd. 

‘Batiquo: 

The earth hatli bubbles, as the water has 

And these are of them;— Whither are they vanished? 

Macbeth: 

Into tlie air ; and what seemed corporal, melted 
As breath into the xsind. — ^W ould they had staid! 

I5 too minute to notice the appropriateness of the simile as 
breath”, etc., in a cold climate?’ 

No; it’s perfect. 

Coleridge on Hamlet. _ 

‘Anything finer tlian this conception and working out of a 

£rreat character is merely impossible. Shakespeare wished to im- 
press upon us the truth, that action is the chief end of existence— 
that no faculties of intellect, however brilliant, can 1^ considered 
wiluable, or indeed otherwnse than as misfortunes, if they with- 
draw us from, or render us repugnant to action, and lead us to 
tliink and think of doing, untd the time has elaps^ when we ^ 
do anvthing effectuallv. In enforcing this moral truth S^e- 
spearc'has shos^m the fullness and force of his poweR; all t^t is 
amiable and excellent in nature is combined m Ha^et. with the 
exception of one qualit)'. He is a man Uxnng m meditation, caUed 
upon to act by cver\- motive human and divme, but the great 
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KEATS’s LETTERS 

object of his life is defeated by continually resolving to do, yet 

doing notliing but resolve.’ , ->ti 

Who could understand diat better than thou, Coleridge.'' I liave 
no doubt diat thou wert accusing thyself . . . ^d yet I wonder 
whether all great men, however developed their power of action, 
do not always think thus of themselves. They are ridden by the 
desire to act, and the performance is only the step to another . . . 
In another sense Fleance always escapes. (Or was that because 
Macbeth merely employed his murderers?) Be that as it may, 
Macbeth holds tbk phrase which has in it every faintest atom of 
the feelings of a writer: This restlessness of ecstasy. 

This book [Coleridge’s Essays and Lectures on Shakespeare] is 
certainly a great treasure. But I like to record that there is much 
in it which was suited only to its time. I feel we have advanced very 
far since the days of Coleridge, and that he (because he is so re- 
strained and handicapped by his audience) would have been far 
more enlightening about Shakespeare to-day. 

Keats’s Letters. 

‘When I have been, or supposed myself in health . . .’ 

‘How astonishingly (here I must premise that illness, as far as I 
can judge in so short a time, has relieved my mind of a load of 
deceptive thoughts and images, and makes me perceive things in a 
truer Hght), — ^how astonishingly does the chance of leaving the 
word impress a sense of its natural beauties upon us! Like poor 
Falstaflf, though I do not “babble”, I think of green fields; I muse 
with the greatest affection on every flower I have known since 
my infancy — ^their shapes and colours are as new to me as if I had 
just created them with a superhuman fancy. It is because they are 
connected with the most thoughtless and the happiest moments of 
our hves. I have seen foreign flowers in hot-houses, of the most 
beautiful nature, but I do not care a straw for them. The simple 
flowers of our Spring are what I want to see again.’ (February i6, 
1820.) 

‘Nothing is so bad as want of health — it makes one envy 
scavengers and cinder-sifters.’ (August 22, 1820.) 
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‘Well may you exclaim, how selfish to wash me to be unhappy. 
You must be so if you love me. Upon my soul, I can be contented 
with nothing else. If you would really what is call’d enjoy your- 
self at a Part}' — ^if you can smile in people’s faces, and wish them 
to admire you now — you never have, nor ever will love me ... I 
wish you seriously to look over my letters kind and unkind and 
consider whether the Person who wrote them can be able to en- 
dure much longer the agonies and imcertainties which you are so 
pecuharly made to create.’ {May, 1820.) 

‘They talk of my going to Italy. ’Tis certain I shall never recover 
if I am to be so long separate from you.’ {July 5, 1820.) 

Oh, hear it! 

December 8 [See under August 9 and August 19, 1920.] 

By aU the law’s of the M. & P. 

This book is bound to belong to me. 

Besides I am sure that you agree 

I am the English Anton T,^ 

God forgive me, Tchehov, for my impertinence. {December 12, 
1920.) 

December 14 Lonoitio, Madame Lavena. He kissed and kissed 
the dark sweet-smelling hand with the silver ring. Pa-pal Pa-pa! 

The baby became covered with inkspots and served as a little 
reminder for days and days of the things she had forgotten to say 
and the things she might have said differently. 

December 16 ‘As soon as you speak of male and female — for 
instance, of the fact that the female spider, after fertilization de- 
vours the male — ^his eyes glow' w'ith curiosit\% his face brightens, 
and the man re\'ives in fact. All his thoughts, how^ever noble, lofty 
or neutral they may be, have all one point of resemblance. You 
walk along the street and meet a donkey, for instance. . . . Tell 
me, please,” he asks, “what w’ould happen if you mated a donkey 
W’ith a camel?” And his dreams! Has he told you of his dreams? 

*Xhis was \\Tittcn, presumably in I9I7» fly-leaf of a book of Tchchos s stories 

belonging to J.MAl. 
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THE STRANGER 


It is magnificent! First, he dreams tliat he is married to the moon, 
then that he is summoned before the police and ordered to live 

wth a guitar.’ (Tchehov; The Duel.) 

Oh, darling Tchehov! I was in misery to-night — ill, unhappy, 
despondent, and you made me laugh . . . and forget, my precious 

friend ! 

The Stranger, 

‘You merely find yourself in the old position of trying to 
change me. And I refuse to be changed. I won’t change. If I don’t 
feel these things, I don’t feel them, and there’s an end of it.’ 

For a moment he stood there, cold, frigid, grasping the door- 
handle, staring not at her, but over her head. He looked like a 
stranger who had opened her door by accident, and felt it neces- 
sary for some reason or other, to explain the accident before he 
closed it again and went out of her life for ever. 

Why Suffer? 

1 don’t want you to be other than yourself. . 

‘But if I am myself, I won’t do what you ask me to do. ... I 
feel it’s forcing me. It’s not me; it’s not my geste,^ 

They looked at each other, for some reason they smiled, 
actually smiled, 

T really and truly don’t know what I want to do. Life isn’t so 
simple as all that, you know. . . .’ 

And the music went on, gay, soothing, reassuring. AU will be 
well, said the music. Life is so easy ... so easy. Why suffer? 

He shivered faintly and held up . . . but he seemed to sinde. 

But if you knew, I am looking out of a dark, dark net. 

It’s only an accident that it’s I sitting beside him. 

This is the music when the elephants come in to drink out of 
bottles. Then the clown comes in and takes away the bottles and 
drinks himself. 

But the champagne was no good at all. It might have been 
water. I had to drink it because it was tliere, but there was some- 
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thing positively malicious in the way the little bubbles hurled 
themselves to the brim, danced, broke. They seemed to be jeering 
at me. 

I thought, a few minutes ago, that I could have written a whole 
novel about a Liar. A man who was devoted to his wife, but who 
bed. But I couldn’t. I couldn’t write a whole novel about any- 
thing. I suppose I shall write stories about it. But at this moment 
I can’t get through to anything. There’s something like a wall of 
sand benveeii me and the whole of my ‘world’. I feel as though I 
am dirty or disgusted or both. Everything I think of seems false. 

Suffering. 

I should hke this to be accepted as my confession. 

There is no limit to human suffering. When one thinks: ‘Now 
I have touched the bottom of the sea — ^now^ I can go no deeper,’ 
one goes deeper. And so it is for ever. I thought last year in Italy; 
Anv shadow more would be death. But this year has been so 
much more terrible that I think with affection of the Casetta! 
Suffering is boundless, it is eternity. One pang is eternal torment. 
Phvsical suffering is — child’s play. To have one’s breast crushed by 

a great stone — one could laugh! 

I do not want to die without leasing a record of my belief that 
suffering can be overcome. For I do believe it. What must one do? 
There is no question of w'hat Jack calls ‘passing beyond it’. This 

is false. 

One must suhniit. Do not resist. Take it. Be overwhelmed. 

Accept it fully. Make it part of life. 

Evers thing in Ufe that we really accept undergoes a change. So 
sutfcring must become Love. This is the mystery. This is w^hat I 
must do. I must pass from personal love w’hich has failed me to 
greater love. I must give to the w'hole of life what I gave to him. 

The present agonv will pass — if it doesn t kill. 

It won’t last. Now I am hke a man who has had his heart tom 
out— but— bear it— bear it 1 As in the physical world, so in the 
spiritual world, pain does not last for ever. It is only so terrib y 
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acute now. It is as though a ghastly accident had happened. If I can 
cease rehving all the shock and horror of it, cease going over it, I 

^vill get stronger. 

Here, for a strange reason, rises the figure of Doctor Sorapure. 
He was a good man. He helped me not only to hear pain, but sug- 
gested that perhaps bodily iU-health is necessar\% is a repairing 
process, and he was always telling me to consider how man plays 
but a part in the history of die world. My simple kindly doctor 
was pure of heart, as Tchehov is pure of heart. But for these ills 
one is one’s owm doctor. If ‘suffering’ is not a repairing process I 
will make it so. I will learn the lesson it teaches. These are not idle 
words. These are not the consolations of the sick. 

Life is a mystery. The fearful pain of these letters will fade. I 
must turn to luork. I must put my agony into something, change 
it. ‘Sorrow shall be changed into joy.’ 

It is to lose oneself more utterly, to love more deeply, to feel 
oneself part of life — ^not separate. 

Oh Life! accept me — make me worthy — teach me. 

I write that. I look up. The leaves move in the garden, the sky 
is pale, and I catch myself weeping. It is hard — it is hard to make a 
good death . . . 

But no, no! I must not blame him any more, and I must not go 
back. Thus was it. Let it be. 

To hve — to live — that is all. And to leave life on tins earth as 
Tchehov left life and Tolstoi. 

After a dreadful operation, I remember that when I thought of 
the pain of being stretched out, I used to cry\ Every time, I felt it 
again, and winced, and it was unbearable. 

That is what one must control. Queer! The two people left 
are Tchehov — dead — ^and unheeding, indifferent Doctor Sorapure. 
They are the two good men I have known. 

December 19, 1920. Katherine Mansfield 

Peace of Mind. 

Peace of mind. What is peace of mind? Did I ever have it? 
It seems ‘Yes’, yet perhaps that is only deception. But at Bandol, 
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for instance, or even at Hampstead? Ah, who knows? The other 
will not give up his secret. What is it? He evades the answer. *I 
swear on my honour', ‘Look here, fm absolutely in the dark’. 
She cannot beUeve, and yet she has to beheve. She does not be- 
heve. The letters disappear. All the other letters are left on the table, 
but not those. Why? I am to forget everything — ^to behave as 
though ever)lhing has not been. But I cant. Because I don’t know 
what has been, I only know he denies a wrong (not an obvious 
wrong) which was committed. It must have been committed. 
People don’t write like that pour rien — de Vamitie pure. So when- 
ever I look at him, and whenever I am with him, there is that 
secret y and I can’t give him all I long to give him, nor can I rest in 
him because of it. I have no abiding place. Peace of mind. Yes, I 
had it when I was first here. Yes, I had it fuUy when I wrote Miss 
Brill. 

No, I’ve been poisoned by these ‘letters’. How can he know 
someone so ‘strange’ to me? to us? Not only know her, but 
cherish her? 

In the white lace, the spreading veil and the pearls, she looked 
like a gull. But a quick hungry gull with an absolutely insatiable 
appetite for bread. ‘Come, feed me! Feed me! said that quick 

glare. 

The Chanoe, 

For a long time she said she did not w^ant to change anything in 
him, and she meant it. Yet she hated things in him, and wished 
they were otherwise. Then she said she did not want to change 
anything in him and she meant it. And the dark things that she 
had hated she now regarded with indifference. Then she said she 
did not Nvant to change anything in liim. But now she loved him 
so that even the dark things she loved, too. She wished them 
there; she was not indifferent. Still they were dark and strange, 
but she loved them. And it was for this they had been waiting. 
They changed. They shed their darkness — the curse was lifted 
and they shone forth as Royal Princes once more, as creatures of 

light. 
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At last the niilk-wliite harbour catches the glitter and the gi^ilk 
floating on the trembling water gleam like the shadows witliin 

a pearl. 

The house-dog comes out of his kennel dragging the heavy 
chain and kalop-kalops at the water standing cold in the iron 
pan. The house cat emerges from nowhere and bounds on to the 
kitchen window sill waiting for her spill of warm morning imlk. 


Morning Children. 

Children ! children ! 

Oh no. Not yet. Oh, it can’t be time. Go away. I won’t. Oh, 

why must I? 

Children! Children! 

They are being called by the cold servant girls. 

But they simply can’t get up. They simply must have one more 
Httle sleep— the best sleep of all— tlie warm, soft, darling little 
rabbit of a sleep Just let me hug it one minute more before it 

bounds away. 

Soft httle girls rolled up in rounds, just their bunch of curls 
showing over the sheet top; little long pale boys stretching out 
their slender feet; other Uttle boys lying on their belhes pressing 
their heads into the pillow; tiny little fellows with fresh cut hair 
sprouting from a tuft; httle girls on their backs, their fists clenched, 
the bed-clothes anyhow, one foot dangling; girls witli pig tails 
or rings of white paper snails instead of hair. . . . And now there is 
the sound of plunging water and all those youthful, warm bodies, 
the tender exposed boy cliildreii, and the firm compact httle girls, 
he down in the bath tubs and ruffle their shoulders scattering the 
bright drops as birds love to do with their wings. . . , 

Squeech! Squeech! Tehee! Quee! Little boys with plastered 
hair, clean coUars and brand new boots squeak from the nursery to 
the lobby to the cupboard under the stairs where the school kits 
are hung. Furious young voices cry; ‘Who’s stolen my ink eraser 
that was in the well of my pencil box?’ 
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the porridge pots; ‘You’ve been at this! Thief! Spy! ! 


December 27 When I stuck the small drawing to the side of the 
inirror frame I reaHsed that the seal — the mark — ^the cachet rouge — 
had been set on the room. It had then become the room of those 
two, and not her room any more. It is not that the room was dead 
before, but now it has gained in life ! Whence has come the tiny 
bouquet of tangerine fruits, the paste-pot on the writing-table, 
the fowTs feather stuck in Ribni’s hair,^ the horn spectacles on 
the Chinese embroidery. The ‘order’ in w*hich I live is not 
changed, but enriched; in some strange w’ay it is enlarged. 

This is en effetjust the effect of Jack’s mind upon mine. Mysteri- 
ous fitness of our relationship ! And all those things which he does 
impose on my mind please me so deeply that they seem to be 
natural to me. It is all part of this feeling that he and I, different 
bevond the dream of difference, are yet an organic whole. We are, 
as I said yesterday, the uvo sides of the medal, separate, distinrt 
and yet making one. I do not feel that I need another to fulfil my 
being, and yet having Jack, I possess something that without him 
I would lack. In fact w^e are — apart from everything else — each 
other’s critic in that he ‘sees’ me, I see myself reflected as more than 
I appear and yet not more than I am, and so I beheve it is with 
him. So, to be together is apart from all else an act of faith in our- 
selves. 

I went out into the garden just now. It is starry and mild. The 
leaves of the palm are like down-dropping feathers; the grass looks 
soft, unreal, like moss. The sea sounded, and a htde bell was ring- 
ing, and one fancied — ^^s'as it real, w’'as it imaginary? one heard 
a body of sound, one heard all the preparations for night wito 
the houses. Some one brings in food from the dark, lamp-stained 
yard. The evening meal is prepared. The charcoal is broken, the 
dishes are clattered; there is a soft movement on the stairs and in 
the passages and doorways. In dusky rooms where the shutters are 

•Ribni was Katherine’s Japanese doU, so named after Captain Ribnikov. die Japanese 
spy who is the hero of Kuprin’s story of that tide. 
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closed the women, grave and quiet, turn down the beds and see 
that there is water in the water-jugs. Little children are sleeping. . . . 

Does it always happen that while you look at the star you feel 
the other stars are dancing, flickering, changing places, almost 
playing a game on purpose to bewilder you? It is strange that 
there are times when I feel the stars are not at all solemn, they are 
secretly gay. I felt this to-night. I sat on the cane chair and leaned 
against the waU. I thought of Jack contained in the little house 
against which I leaned — ^within reach — ^within call. I remembered 
was a time M^hen this thought "was a distraction. Oh, it might 
have been a sweet distraction — ^but there it was! It took away 
from my power to work. ... I, as it were, made him my short 
story. But that belongs to the Past One has passed beyond it. 

I thought also of the Princess. It’s a bit bewildering— her un- 
likeness to the faces ‘we’ recognise or would recognise. She has a 
quick rapacious look— in fact she made me think of a gull, witli 
an absolutely insatiable appetite for bread. And all her vitality, 
her cries, her movements, her wheehngs, depend upon the person 
on the bridge who carries the loaf. Tliis would of course be hidden. 
But tbis is what she is when she is really she, and not ‘enchanted . 

Weak Tea. 

... ‘I have just partaken of that saddest of things — a cup of weak 
tea. Oh, why must it be weak ! How much more than pathetic it is 
to hear someone say as she puts it down before you: ‘I am afraid 
it is rather weak.’ One feels such a brute to take advantage of it 
until it is a little stronger. I grasp the cup; it seems to quiver — to 
breathe — ‘coward!’ I confess, I can never hear a person at a tea 
party say (in that timid whisper you know, as though they were 
shamefully conscious) : ‘ Very weak for me, please,’ without want- 
ing to burst into tears. Not that I like desperately strong tea — No, 
let it be a moderate strength — tea that rings the bell. Very strong 
tea does seem to give you your penny back — ^in the teapot from 
the taste of it. 

Now and again Fred talked in his sleep. But even then you 
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could say he was quiet. . . . She would wake up and hear him say 
suddenly: ‘it wants a couple of screws,’ or ‘try the other blade,’ 
but never more than that. 


The Rivers of China. 

She sat on the end of the box ottoman buttoning her boots. 
Her short fine springy hair stood out round her head. She wore a 
httle linen camisole and a pair of short fi£led knickers. 

‘Curse these buttons,’ she said, tugging at them. And then sud- 
denly she sat up and dug the handle of the button hook into the 

box ottoman. 

‘Oh dear,’ she said, ‘I do wish I hadn’t married. I wish I’d been 
an explorer.’ And then she said dreamily, ‘The Rivers of China, 

for instance. 

‘But what do you know about the rivers of China, darling,’ I 
said. For Mother knew no geography whatever; she knew less 

than a child of ten. 

‘Nothing,’ she agreed. ‘But I czn feel the kind of hat I should 
wear.’ She was silent a moment. Then she said, If Father hadn t 
died I should have travelled and then ten to one I shouldn’t have 
married.’ And she looked at me dreamily— looked through me, 

rather. 

Snow-Mountains. 

Have you noticed how very smug those mountams look that 
are covered with snow all the year round. They seem to expect 
me to be so full of admiring awe. It never seems to enter their 
silly tops to wonder whether it isn’t rather dull to be so for ever 

and ever above suspicion. 

Cultivated Minds. . „ t j • t 

Such a cultivated mind doesn t really attract me. I adnure it, I 

appreciate aU ‘les soins et les peines’ that have gone to produce it- 

but it leaves me cold. After all, the adventure is over. There «now 

t to trim and to lop and to keep back a y 

rs No, no, the mind I love must still have wild 

orchard where dark damsons drop in the heavy 
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THE LITTLE CAT 

grass an overgro^vn little wood, the chance of a snake or two (real 
Lakes), a pool that nobody’s fathomed the <lepth of-and paths 
threaded with those Httle flowers planted by the wmd. It mus 
also have real hiding places, not artificial ones-not gazebos and 
mazes. And I have never yet met the cultivated wmd that has 
not had its shrubbery. I loathe and detest shrubberies. 


Let me remember when I write about that fiddle how it runs up 
lighdy and swings down sorrowful; how it searches. 

The Voyage of ‘The Bugle . . , i 

No, no, said Miss P., that really isn t fair. I love senous books. 
Why, I don’t know when I’ve enjoyed a book as much 
Dear *me' How silly! It’s on the tip of my tongue— Darwm’s . . . 
orrmen, -it's coming-Danl’s Decline and Fall. ... No, 
no, that wasn’t the one. That’s not right now. Tchuh! Tchuh! 
you know how it is— I can see it quite plainly and yet . . . I’ve got 
it! Darwin’s Descent of Man! . . . Was that the one— though? Do 
you know now I’m not certain? I feel it was, and yet it s unfamihar. 
This is most extraordinary. And yet I enjoyed it so much. There 
was a ship. Ah! that's brought it back. Of course, of course! That 
was the one. Darwin’s Voyage of the Bugle! 


‘La mke de Lao-Tse a con^u son fils rien qu’en regardant filer 
ime etoile. 


The Little Cat. 

‘Here he used to sit and sometimes on the path below there sat 
a small white and yellow cat with a tiny flattened face. It sat very 
stiU and its little peaked shadow lay beside it 

‘This htde cat never ran straight. It wound its way along the 
path, skirting the tufts of grass, crept now by the fence, now to 
the side of a rubbish-heap, and its httle paws seemed to touch the 
ground as Hghdy as possible as though it were afraid of being 
followed, — traced.' 

I shan’t say it like that. It’s only a note. But Ah, my darling, 
how often have I watched your small, silent progress ! I shall not 
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forget you, my little cat, as you ran along your beat on this 
whirling cartli. 

When Jean-Paul was undressed, his breast was like a small cage 
of bent bamboos. And she hated to see it. ‘Cover yourself!’ And 
he shot his small arms into his w'OoUen shirt. 

1921 

The Xew y^ear. 

The last day of the old year was dull and cold. All day the light 
was weak and pale and smoky, like the light of a lamp when the 
oil is all but finished and the wick begins to bum. Everything 
looked shabby, even the trees — even the sky with its big grey 
patches. The church bells seemed never to stop ringing. The trams 
groaned, dragged past as if they expected every journey to be the 
last, and when there was no other sound, a Htde dog, tied up some- 
where, began to yelp as young dogs do when they are frightened. 

New Year. When she reached home the New Year was there 
already, pale, mysterious, gentle and so timid. It lay in the folds 
of the curtains, in the shadows of the stairs — it waited for her on 
die landing. She undressed quickly, making as Htde noise as 
possible and quickly she plaited her hair. But as she parted the 
sheets it seemed to her that a single hand — the hand of the New 
Year — drew them do\\m too, and after she was in bed, that gende 
hand helped to cover her. 

The Question, 

Jatiuary Does one ever know? One never knows. She realised 
how foolish it would be to ask the question: ‘What are you 
thinking of?’ And yet if she did not ask the question she would 
never be certain that he was not thinking of. . . Even if she asked, 
how could she be certain he did not make up the answer. 

All unposted letter. 

Your letters sounded insincere to me; I did not believe them. 
People don't write such tilings; they only think diey do, or they 
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read them in books. But real life is on quite another plane. If I 
were not ill, I still would have withdrawn from the world 
because of my hatred of insincerity. It makes me dreadfuUy un- 
comfortable and unhappy. I could have answered your letter jus 
in vour vein and accepted’ it, you knowing how I accepted it an 
I knowing that you knew— but it wouldn’t have lasted. It would 
have been another cul de sac relationship. What good would that 

have been to either of us? . ■ 1 1 r.' 

Yqu see to me — life and work are two things mdivisible. It s 

only by being true to life that I can be true to art. And to be true 
to life is to be good, sincere, simple, honest. I tliink other people have 
given you a wrong idea of me, perhaps. I only like to love my 
friends. I have no time for anything less ‘precious’. Friendship ts 
an adventure; but do we agree about the meaning of the word 
‘adventure’? That’s so important! That’s where I feel we would 
quarrel. If you came on to our boat should we have understood 

one another? ^ 

You must not rhink I am prejudiced or unfair. I am not. I still 

wish it were possible; but I cannot, and I won t pretend. Let us 
really and truly know where we are first. Let us be open with each 
other and not concealing anything. 


Sunday, January 2 This afternoon is dreary, it is going dark, 
but I am waiting for somebody. Somebody will come in and not 
go again. He stay to supper, sleep here and be here when I 

wake in the morning. 

January 8 I would hke to hear J. saying ‘We’ll have the north 
meadow mowed to-morrow’, on a late evening in summer, when 
our shadows were like a pair of scissors, and we could just see the 
rabbits in the dark. 


January 14 ‘To be happy with you seems such an impossibility. 
It requires a luckier Star than mine . . . The world is too brutal for 
me.’ (Keats to Fanny Brawne: August, 1820.) 
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Keats's Letters Fanny Brawtie. 

These letters written during his fatal illness are terrible to one in 
my situation. It is frightening that he too should have known this 
mental anguish. And to read his letter to Fanny on page 180 [Lc. 
that of July 5, 1820] — nay worse, that in which he says she has no 
right to that kind of happiness if she loves him . . . *If you can 
smile in people’s faces, and wish them to admire you now . . / 
My God, does another soul on earth understand his tonnent as I 
do? That kind of thing — which she couldn’t see was impossible 
. . . What would he have said and felt at B.’s letters? He would have 
felt what I felt. Let no man suffer so again! For mingled with all 
the known suffering is the anguish of despair because one is ill. 
How could anyone let such a thing happen to me at such a time? 
Or is it my Tate’ because I am ill? Do they treat me as posthumous 
already? Oh, die agony of life ! How does one endure it? Oh, I 
have suffered too greatly. Nothing can take it aw^ay but one thing, 
and that I am — I feel in my soul — to be denied. 

(January, 1921.) 

January 30 J. accused me of alw^ays bagging his books as soon 
as he had begun to read them. I said: It’s like fishing. I see you’ve 
got a bite. I w^ant your line. I want to pull it in.’ 

[February?] Le travail, meme mauvais, vaut mieux que la 
reverie. 

‘But I can’t see why you should mind, so much,’ she said for the 
hundredth time. 1 can’t see w'hat it is you object to. It isn’t as 
though people Avould notice you even. Goodness me! I m always 
meeting them since . . . since . , . She broke off. And it seems 
such a w^aste, too. There it is, standing in the hall, doing nothing. 
It seems so ungrateful, after it’s been lent to you, not to give it a 

trial at least. Why don’t you say something? ’ 

she was pinning on her hat in front of the mirror in the sitting 

room. Her outdoor jacket and gloves lay across a chair. And when 
he still didn’t answer her she made a Htde w^eary hopeless face at^^c 
mirror which meant: ‘Oh dear, w^e’re in one of our moods again! 
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‘If it’s me you’re thinking of by any chance,’ she said quickly, 
snatching at the jacket 

Here is Marie with the supper. And I shall have to endure her 
jawing until it is over. But that is not important: what is, is that 
I have not written anything to-day worth a sou. I have passed the 
day in a kind of idleness. Why? Does it take so long to begin 
again? Is it my old weakness of will? 

Sophie Bean. 

What was there about that little house at the corner wliich 

made you feel sure a widow Uved there? In the tiny sloping garden 
there grew candy-tuft, mignonette, pansies, Star of Bethlehem. 
A narrow asphalt path led to the door. But there was something 
about the windows — something quenched, expressionless. They 
had nothing to hide, nothing to reveal; and there was sometliing 
about the bell that made you know when you rang it that the 
door would not be answered at once. There would be an interval 
of strange dead quiet, and then there would come a faint rustling. 

Sophie Bean sat at the dining-room window in her black dress, 
hemming pillow-slips. She was pale, but in the dusky room a 
whiteness came from the pillow-sUps, like the whiteness of snow, 
and made her paler. Her hands moved slowly — something de- 
pressed her — ^but it had to be done. Nevertheless she very often 
put it down and looked out of the window at the drooping trees, 
the heavy trams chuffing along, and the people who passed by, 
stooping and hurrying as though there was a secret reason why 
they should not be seen. 

The Cat. 

To-day, passing the kitchen, the door was open. Charles sat 
up to the table darning socks. And there sat beside the ball of 
wool a large black cat with an old bow round its neck. When he 
took up the scissors, the cat squeezed up its eyes as if to say ‘That’s 
quite right’, and when he put the scissors down it just put out its 
paw as if to straighten them, but then it drew its paw back, 
deciding that it wasn’t worth it. 
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Oh, I must not yield! I must, this evening, after my supper, get 
something done. It’s not so terribly hard alter all. And how shall 
I live mv (jooJ lift' if I am content to pass even one day in idleness? 

It won’t do. Control — of all kinds. How easy it is to lack control in 
httle things! And once one does lack it, the small bad habits — 
tiny perhaps — spring up like weeds and choke one s will. That is 

what I find. 

Mv temper is bad; my personal habits ate not abos’c reproach; I 
am ungracious — mentally untidy. I let things pass that 1 don t 
understand (unpardonable!) and I excuse myself, invent excuses 
for not working. Yet, is my desire to be idle greater than my 
desire to work? Is my love of Tivoric greater than my love ot 
action? Treacherous habit! Habit above all others evil and of long 
standing. I must give it up ot onco or lose my self-respect ... It is 
only by making myself worthy of Jack that I shall be worthy of 
what I mean our relationship to be. He that faileth in little things 
shall not succeed in great things. Even my handwTiting. From this 
moment it too must change. After supper I must start my Journal 
and keep it day by day. But can I be honest? If I lie, it’s no use. 

February 1 8 ‘They say philosophers and the truly wise arc 
indifferent. It is false: indifference is the paralysis of the soul; it is 
premature death.’ (Tchehov: A Dreary Story) Never were truer 

words spoken ! K.M. 

Aniiel. ‘La liberte interieure serait done la plus tenace dc mes 
passions, et peut-etre ma seule passion.’ Poor little beetle! What 

a give away! , v • j 

‘L’univers n’est que le caleidoscope qui toume dans 1 espnt de 

I’etre dit pensant, lequel est lui-meme une curiosite s^ cause, un 

hasard qui a conscience de tout le grand hasard et qui s en amuse 

pendant que le phenomene de sa vision dure encore. 

This is the kind of writing which leaves our generation dea 
cold. 

March 9 ‘I chucked the thing behind the fireplace. It wasn t 
even clever.’ 

Mr. Harold Beauchamp on Je ne park pasjrancais. 
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March 26 ‘A poem should not be something which the maker 
spins out of himself, but something external which he renders 
in verse as faithfully as possible. When Tennyson, for instance, 

wrote 

A million emeralds break from the ruby-budded lime, 
he did not make it at all The lime-tree made it; he just sati^ itj [From 
an anonymous review.] Henorme! 

The following jive entries are scraps of Katherine's conversation 
recorded in my diary. 

April 3 ‘Her face was like a marigold that insisted on keeping 
open too long. 

April 6 ‘She looked about as big as a cottage loaf in a pinafore.’ 

April 15 I said to Dr. Bouchage, when he wanted to examine 
my abdomen: ‘Oh, Doctor . . , isn’t there anything that I can keep 
to myself?’ And he didn’t even smile. 

April 17 H. J. Massingham has got a bird in his bonnet. 

April 19 Grin and Bear it: names for two comedians. 

It is a curious fact that when a writer has attained to a certain 
eminence, we Enghsh cease to bather ourselves about him. There 
he is, recognised, accepted, labelled. 

Faint the Hght shines in the Httle window; it is easily put out. 
Snow. 

It fell so softly, so gently, it seemed to him that even tenderly it 
fell. It floated through the air as if it were sorry for something, and 
wanted to reassure him, to comfort him. Forget! forget! all is 
blotted out, all is hidden — ^long ago, said the snow. Nothing can 
ever bring it back, notliing can ever torture you again. There is no 
trace left. All is as if it never had been. Your footsteps and hers are 
long since covered over. If you were to look for her, you never 
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would fmd her. If she were to come seeking you, it would be in 
vain. You have your wish, your wish! whispered the snow. You 

are safe, hidden, at peace — ^free. 

At that moment, upon that word, a clock struck one loud single 
stroke. It was so loud, so mournful, like a despairing groan, that 
the feather)" snowflakes seemed to shiver, to hesitate an instant, 
only to fall again faster than ever as though something had ftight- 

ened them. 


The CafL 

The cafe was all but deserted. Over in the comer there sat a 
poor htde creature \s"ith two loops of velvet in her hat diat gave 
her the look of a rabbit. She was writing a letter. First she wrote a 
Httle, and then she looked up, and the two bows of ribbon seemed 
to pout, to listen. Then she crouched dowm again and scribbled 
another sheet. Again she looked up. The foxy waiter had his eye 

on. iiciT. * • • 

In another comer sat a stout man with a swollen shabby black 
leather bag at his feet. He was yawning over a time-table, but 
occasionaUv he stopped and gave the black bag a Htde dig, a kick, 
as if to warn it that it w"as no good falling too fast asleep. They’d 

have to be off soon. 


Aah ! Baah ! Aaah ! Baah ! like thousands of tired sheep m the 



pens at evenmg-time. 

And the gum-leaves, like tufts of cock’s feathers ruffled m the 
faint breeze. 


I took them just after you and Dent w"ent. Do you 
take another dose:' I feel as though I am suffocating. 


think I dare 


The Last IVaitin^ Room 
One must write a 



story about a doctor’s w"aiting-room. The 
from outside shining through; the autumn 
.rrlamen like wax. Now a cart shakes by. 


» A qucuon evidently addressed to me at a moment when Katherine dared not speak 
for fear of bringing on a fit of coughing. 
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THE LAST WAITING ROOM 

Think of the strange places that ilhiess carries one into; the 
strange people among whom one passes from hand to hand; the 
succession of black-coated gentlemen to whom she’d whispered 

99, 44, 1-2-3 . The servants she’d snided at. 

The last waiting-room. All before had been so cheerful. 

‘Then you don’t tliink my case is hopeless?’ 

‘The disease is of long standing, but certainly not hopeless.’ 

This one, however, leaned back and said : 

‘You really want to know?’ 

‘Yes, of course. Oh, you can be quite frank with me.’ 

‘Then, I DO.’ 

The carriage came and drove her away, her head buried in her 
collar. 

The Doctor. 

‘I suppose, Doctor,’ my patients are fond of saying,— for patients 
flatter their doctors, you know, just as much as doctors flatter 
their patients — ‘the reason why you look always so very stern in 
your car and never glance to the right or left is — that you know so 
many people. I mean if once you began to recognise anybody it 
would be — a — a kind of royal procession from door to door. Too 
dreadfully boring !’ 

I more than smile, I fling back my head, wrinkle my eyes and 
give my famous silent Httle laugh. Then I spring to my feet lightly, 
dmost youthfully, incline towards the patient, take that confiding 
little hand in mine and say, as I press it reassuringly, ‘But it needs 
the most dreadful discipline, you know . . . sometimes. Goodbye ! 
And I am gone before the patient has done thinking, ‘Then he did 
see me that day — ^after all, I was right !’ 

But the patient is wrong, of course. Not that it is a matter of 
any importance. But what really happens is — I emerge from the 
hotel, chateau, viUa — ^whatever it is. The grey car is drawn up to 
the pavement edge, and the figure of Giovanni leaps to attention 
on the instant. I cross rapidly, pause one moment, my foot on the 
step, and not looking at Giovanni, but looking over liis shoulder, 
give him the next address and then leap in, light an Egyptian 
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cigarette, thrust my hands into my pockets, so as to be ready, at 
the first first movement, at the very first ghding motion of the car, 
to relax, to lean back, to give myself up, to let myself be carried, 
without a drought, or a feeling, or an emotion 

But that star, that green star, that shines so brighdy ! 

‘How much the knowledge that one is ahve for other people 
helps one to feel ahve oneself. 

‘That constant taking of leave which has haunted my secret 
thought." (R. O. Prowse; A Gift of the Dusk.) 


The Clinic Garden. 

Carriages are not allowed to drive up to the doors of the clin- 
ique because of the noise. They stop at the big iron gate. Then 
comes a httle walk— on the level, it is true, but still quite a walk 

ychow glass porch is reached. But there is a compensa* 
tion, if only the patients would re ali ze it. On either side of the 
gravel are flower-beds full of purple and pink stocks, wallflowers, 
forget-me-nots and creamy freezias with their spears of tender 
green like the green of young bamboos. The firont of the clinique 
is hung wth hehotrope, bainksia roses and pink ivy geranium. 
And there is such a coining and going of browm bees and white 
butterflies, the air smells so sweet, there is such a sense of dehcate 
trembling hfe that, however ill anyone might be, it was impossible 
surely not to be cheered and distracted. ‘Look, look how lovely! 
said die plain girl, pohiting them out to her companion. 

But the young man in a black double-breasted jacket put his 

hands to his ribs and breathed a-huh-a-huh as if he were playir^ 


trains. 


MOW pretty they arc— how very pretty 1’ said the sentimental 
old mother, wagging her head at them and glancmg at her 

'^^But the pale daughter stared back at her spitefully, very spite- 

fullv, and flung the end of her shawl over her shoulder. 

n bath-chair is pushed along, carrying an old man. In tus 
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Stiff much-too-big overcoat, with his hat squeezed down to his 

ears, he looks marvellously like a Guy Fawkes. 

The nurse stops the chair and says ‘Flowers!’ as one says 
‘Flowers!’ to a baby. But there is no response at all; she bridles 

and wheels it on again. . . . 

Stupefaction male. I feel unable to do anything. It is a proof of 
the horribly soporific nature of the codeine mixture. 

A little book: Knockings at the Door. When she managed to 
blow the tissue-paper from the frontispiece, the author, with his 
hair parted down the middle, wearing a buttoned frock-coat and 
a turned-down collar, smiled at her almost too confidingly. 

War and Peace. 

‘ “Ho, ho, ho! ha ha! ha ha! Oh! oo!” the soldiers burst into a 
roar of such hearty, good-humoured laughter, in which the 
French line too could not keep from joining, that after it seemed 
as though they must unload their guns, blow up their ammunition, 
and all hurry away back to their homes. But the guns remained 
loaded, the port-holes in the houses and earth-works looked out 
as menacingly as ever, and the cannons, taken off their platforms, 

confronted one another as before/ 

This is great art — this book. This is the real thing. It is a whole 

created world. 

The Litde Princess in labour. 

‘Inform the Prince that the labour has commenced,’ said Marya, 
looking significantly at the messenger. Tihon went and gave the 
Prince that information. 

‘Very good*, said the prince, closing the door behind him, and 
Tihon heard not the slightest sound in the study after that. After 
a short interval Tihon went to the study, as though to attend to 
the candles, seeing the prince lying on the couch, Tihon looked at 
him, looked at his perturbed face, went up to him humbly and 
kissed him on the shoulder, then went out without touching the 
candles or saying why he had come. The most solemn mystery in 
the world was being accomplished. Evening passed, night came on. 
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And the feeling of suspense and softening of the heart before the 
unfathomable did not wane, but grew more intense. No one 

slept. 

Compare this beautiful gravity of feeling with our modem 
‘birth’ scene. It’s not what I am suffering — it’s the ‘mystery’. 

The Thaw. ‘It looked as though the sky were melting, and 
without the shghtest wind sinking down upon the earth. The only 
movement m the air was the soft dowmward motion of micro- 
scopic drops of moisture or mist. The bare twigs in the garden 
were hung with transparent drops which dripped on to the freshly 
fallen leaves. The earth in the kitchen garden had a gleaming, wet, 
black look like the centre of a poppy^ and at a short distance away it 

melted off into the damp, dim veil of fog.’ 

‘Life is every^thing. Life is God. All is changing and moving, 
and that motion is God. And while there is life there is the joy 
of the consciousness of the Godhead. To love life is to love God. 
The hardest and the most blessed thing is to love this life in one’s 

sufferings, in undeserved suffering.’ 

‘A spiritual wound that comes from a rending of the spirit is 
like a physical w^ound, and after it has healed externally, and the 
tom edges are scarred over, yet, strange to say, like a deep physical 
iniury it only heals inw^ardly by the force of life pushing up from 

wdthin.’ 

That is true, master. 

‘And Pierre had w^on the Itahan s passionate devotion simply 
by drawTJig out w^hat w^as best in his soul and admirmg it. 

That li love. 

Pierre and Natasha. ‘When on saying good-bye, he took her 
thin, delicate hand he unconsciously held it somewhat longer in 

own.’ 

This is just what I imderstand, and so is this: 1 1 v ^ 

‘A jo)^, unexpected frenzy, of which Pierre had heliev^ 

himself incapable, seized upon him. The whole meaning o e, 
not for him only, but for all the world, seemed to him centred m 

his love and the possibility of her loving him. 

‘She only talked because she needed to exercise her lungs and 
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Tolstoi’s war and peace 

her tongue. She cried like a cliild, because she needed the physical 
rehef of tears, and so on. What for people in their full vigour is a 
motive, with her was obviously a pretext.’ 

Like Polonius. 

Petya. 

‘ “Ah, you want a knife?” he said to an officer, who was trying 
to tear off a piece of mutton. And he gave him liis pocket-knife. 

The officer praised the knife. 

“Please keep it, I have several like it,” said Petya, blushing.’ 

‘Perhaps, though, it’s my own music. Come, again. Strike up 

my music. Come ! . . . 

My music! 

Tm fond of sweet things. They are capital raisins, take them all.’ 
Petya’s death. ‘And again in the helpless struggle witli reahty, 
tlie mother, refusing to believe that she could Hvc while her 
adored boy, just blossoming into life, was dead, took refuge from 
reality in the world of delirium. . . .’ 

All this is so true of Chummie . . . that . . . 

‘For him only that is important to which he, Tolstoi, has set his 
hand; all that occurs outside and beside him, for him has no 
existence. This is the great prerogative of great men. And some- 
times it seems to me — ^perhaps it is only that I would have it seem 
so_as though there were in that prerogative a deep and hidden 
meaning.’ (Leon Shestov.) 

Om May 4, 1921, Katherine left Mentone for Baugy in Sivitzerland, 
while I returned to England to give some lectures at Oxford. She moved 
to Sierre at the end of May where I rejoined her early in June. With 
some trepidation, for fear of the effect of the altitude on her heart, we 
went up to Montana, first to a sanatorium and then to the furnished 
Chalet des Sapins. 

May 5 Geneve: Salle d’attente. The snow lay like silver light 
on the tops of the mountains. 

In the chill, greenish light, the wide motionless rivers looked 
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as thovigh they were solid, and the pale furrowed earth, with white 
fruit-trees like coral branches, looked as if it were water. 

Later. The station clock. 


.-IfJ unposted letter. 

The Tig Courier, Sir, a weekly paper that pays you ^50 a year 
for an article, personal as posable, the more intimate die b«ter. 

For three days die Editor has been waiting for your copy. 
To-night she got a postcard written in a train; but that was alL 

Will you tell her 

{a) vour reasons for -widiholding it (as subde as you like) or 
{b) when she may expect it. 

Address; Tis, Stillin, Bedfordshire, 


.-Ifi unposted letter. 

Dear B. I can’t tell you how glad I am to hear you 
again — ‘albeit dehcatdy’, as you say. 

Lo ! how sweedv the Graces do it foot 

To the instrument! 

Thev dauncen deftly 
^ * 

In their 


are dancing 

£7 



That means vou are really better. Don’t get ill again. Im’t it 

awfril— being iU! I lie all day on my old balcony lapping up eggs 

and cream and butter widi no one but a pet gold-findi to b^ 

me tumpanee. I must say the gold-finch is a great lamb. He s jet 

tame, and this morning afer it had rained he came for his Himd^ 

and Palmer crumb with a litde twinkling rain-drop on his head. 
T 1/vr\V mriT’P ^llv and nice. Switzerland is 



birds, but thev are mosdv stodg>’ litde German trots flown out 
Appenrodt’s atalo^i’^ ... But aU Switzerland is on the side of 

^ stodges. . . . 


An unposted letter. 

7.30 a.tn. Hotel Beau Site. I keep walking and w 



this letter 


and widi my tail in the an; 


round 
I don’t 




IN SWITZERLAND 

know where to settle. There’s so much to say and the day is so 
fine. Well, here goes, darling. 

The journey to Geneva took no time. My watchet seemed to be 
racing the train. We arrived some time after one, and I went and 
sat on a green velvet chair while L.M. saw to things. I suppose we 
had a long wait there; it did not seem long. Ever since early 
morning those mountains that I remembered from last time had 
been there— huge, gHttering, with snow like silver light on their 
tops. It was absolutely windless, and though the air was cold, it 
was cold like spring. In fact (perhaps you realise I am putting a 
terrific curb on myself) it was dehcious. Only to breathe was 
enough. Then we got into an omnibus train, and it waddled slow- 
ly round the lake, stopping at every tiny station. Germans were in 
the carriage; in fact, I was embedded in Germans, huge ones — 
Vater und die Mama und Hanse. Every time we saw a lilac-bush, 
they all cried Schon! This was very old-world. There was also a 
notice in the carriage to say that the company had thoughtfully 
provided a cabinet. This they read aloud — first, Vater, then die 
Mama and then Uttle Hanse. 

We arrived at Clarens just as the station clock (which was a 
cuckoo clock: that seems to me awfully touching, doesn’t it to 
you?) struck seven, and a motor-car, like a coffee-mill, flew round 

and round the fields to Baugy . Oh dear, you realize I’m j ust 
tilling you facts. The embroidery I’ll have to leave for now. The 

hotel is simply admirable so far. Too clean. Spick is not the word, 
nor is span. Even the sprays of white lilac in my room were fresh 
from the laundry. I have two rooms and a huge balcony. And so 
many moimtains that I haven’t even begun to chmb them yet. 
They are superb. The views from the windows, Betsy love, over 
fields, Uttle mushroom-like chalets, lake, trees, and then mountains, 
are overwhelming. So is the green velvet and flesh-pink satin 
suite in the salon, with copper jugs for ornaments and a picture on 
the wall called Jugendidylle. More of all this later. 

I am posing here as a lady with a weak heart and lungs of 
Spanish leather. It seems to ‘go down’ for the present. Well, I had 
dinner in my room: consomme, fish with cream sauce, roast 
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turkey, new potatoes, braised laitue, and two little tiny babas 
smothered in cream. I had to send the turkey and t rimminy 
away. Even then. , . . 

Saint-Galmier is superseded by Montreux,^ which the label 
says is saturated with carbonic acid gas. But my physiology book 
sa i H this was deadly poison and we only breathed it out — ^never 
unless we were desperate, took it in. However, according to 
Doctors Ritter, Spingel, and Knechtli, it’s marvellous for gravel 
and makes the urine sparkil like champagne. These are the Minor 
Mysteries. . . . 

Sierre: The room with Seven Doors. Each door is different, and 
the seventh is a very tiny Utde door. It opens into a cupboard 
painted white, 'with an arched top, sky blue, sprinkled -with 
stars. 

The furniture, stem and dark. 

Unposted Letters. 

It’s like this. It’s no good my being here [at Sierre] any more. 
It’s too hot and the food has gone off. Also, I must tackle my 
affair seriously, you know. So I am going to Montana. Stephani 
says that he would far rather I went to him for a month at least 
so that he could keep my heart under his eye— or ear. Good. I 
agree. But there’s my Bogey. Will he go to a pension five 
minutes away for a month and ■visit me? As soon as I find out how 
the place suits me we can get a little chalet. I send you a p.c. of 
your pension, Stephani’s place is not a real hve-or-dead sanatorium. 
He, of course, thinks you would like to be with me there. Why 
not? It is quite usual. But I say No to that, and I m sure you agree. 

You’d hate it. So would I. 

Look here, my love and my dear, 

I’m not really up to chalets yet. This is what would be best 
of all. Do you agree? We go to Montana. I go to Stepham’s for a 
month at least. You have a room at this Pension du lac. Stephani 
can then keep his eye and his ear on me, and I can lie absolutely 

^Saint-Galmier and Montteux arc both mineral waters. 
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THE VAGABOND 


low for that month. Then, in the meantime, we have looked round 
and we take a chalet. Does that seem possible to you? 

May 19 , . , , 

Xoiie women like to empty houses perish. 

(Marlowe: Hero and Lcandcr,) 

‘Far from the town (where all is whist and still. 

Save that the sea playing on yellow sand. 

Sends forth a ratling murmur to the land) 

My turret stands.’ 

(Marlowe: Hero and Leander.) 


June 6 [See under August 19, 1920] 

June 8 For the first time since the war I talked German to a 
German. ‘Wollen Sie fragen oh man warten kannP’ And so on. 

It was simply extraordinary. Why? 

Oh, Bogey, I can’t help laughing at the hymns and prayers at 

your lecture. Did you sing? I feel you were (I d almost swear to it) 

specially mentioned in a prayer. Did you kneel down? And all 

those rubber tikis showed on your shoes? Signes cabalisticjues. I 

often used to think what a horror they would have given Robinson 

Crusoe. Oh, dear me ! Did you have a hymn-book of your own, or 

half the parson’s.^ 

The Vagabond. 

‘The woman fiom upstairs has just been down to put her milk- 
can out. She was furious when she found me in the hall. She 
simply rounded on me; there’s no other word for it. Told me 
I ought to be ashamed of myself for waiting up for liim, that it 
served me right if he came in later and later, that she’d be ashamed, 
at my age, not to know better. Little spitfire ! I’m still trembling ! 
And what right has she to say anything at all? She has none. She 

had given Katherine an account of a lecture at which, to my surprise and embarrass- 
ment, prayers were offered and hymns sung. The rubber fj/iis refer to the bold designs on 
the rubber soles of my shoes 
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can’t understand. She’s a hard litde thing! The very way she shut 
the door on the milk-<an just now showed she had no feeling for 
anyone else. 

It’s a long time now since he started going out every evening. 

I can’t stop him. I’ve tried ever)"thing, but it is useless. Out he 
goes. And the horrible thing is I don’t know where it is he goes to 
and who is he with? It’s all such a mystery. That’s what makes it so 
hard to bear. Where have you been? I’ve asked him and asked 
him that. But never a word, never a sign. I sometimes think he 
hkes to torture me. 

But then fve got nobody else. I suppose that sounds strange. 
But I can say as truly as a girl in love: “He is all the world to 

t * » 

me . 

Autobiography.^ 

Mv literary' career began with short-story WTiting in New 
Zealand. I W'as nine years old when my first attempt was published. 

I have been fillin g notebooks ever since. After I came to London 
I worked for some time for The Xcw Age, and published In A 
German Pension in 1912. It was a had book, but the press was kind 
to it. Later, I worked with my present husband, Mr. John 
Middleton Murn,-, editor of The Athenttum, but at that time 
editor of Rhythm and The Blue Review. In the past two years I 
have reviewed novels for The AtheuceufUj and I have written more 
short stories. Such a prolonged exercise ought to have produced 
something a great deal better than Bliss; I hope the book on which 
I ani now engaged will be more w’^orthy of the interest of the 
public. It is a collection of stories — one with a New Zealand 
settinc in the sn le of ‘Prelude’. Several are character sketches of 
women radier like poor Miss Ada Moss in the story Pictures. 

Station Climateriijue. ^ 

‘One tries still to fancy' that one is here by some chance of travel, 
to flavour tlic experience with some lingering taste of adventure. 
One tries to fanev' one is a httle different from the others. They 

'Written, I think, in intwcr to a rcquwt from a literary magazine, but probably nadier 
sent nor published. 
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CONVERSATION 

belong to the place; they are part of it; they are an essential part 
of the intense impression it conveys; they could not reaUy belong 
anywhere else! But oneself. . . (R. O. Prowse: A Gift of the 

Dusk.) 

The following is a fragment of K. M.'s conversation when, on 
reaching Montana, she dared not talk for fear of bringing on an attack 
of coughing, but wrote what she had to say in her note-book. Ihcjirst 
part refers to the taking of the Chalet des Sapins. 

Mrs. M. blows Ernestine well. She was there while her servant 
was away for holiday. Excellent! Clean, reUable, and very kindly. 
But not what you’d call a good cook. However, most willing and 

anxious. 

About coal and wood. 150 francs— and she suggests 30 trancs 
for the 30 lbs of jam ! 

But that I said I’d pay when I had found from L.M. just how 
much jam was there. She was not sure. 

Masses of wood there. 

In November there is 6 foot of snow ! ! 

Elizabeth is fearfully keen on your work. She reads it all. 
Never has known anyone develop so. It seems to her each week 

somehow freer. 

She says: ‘Do you think he likes me? I am a dog-like nature, 
and can’t live if people don’t whistle to me and give me a strictly 
spiritual little pat occasionally.’ 

Of Mrs. M. ‘Her talk is so bad, Katherine. She has such a big 

remnant basket and I don’t like remnants. 

Of Ida. ‘What a joy it must be to get rid of a perfect friend! 

That’s what is so very difficult.’ 

The Problem. 

‘Do you think that marriage would be of any use to me? 

His fnend considered gravely. He frowned, knocked his pipe 
against his heel, and thrust out liis underlip. ‘It depends,’ said he, 
‘very much on the woman.’ 
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‘Oh, but of course,’ said Archie eagerly. 

‘Granted the right woman,’ said Rupert largely, ‘I can imagine 
it might immensely benefit you.’ 

The problem is two fiiends, and a woman enters. One marries.^ 

July Alofitana. One thing I am determined upon. And that is 
to leave no sigfu There was a time — ^it is not so long ago— when I 
should have written all that has happened since I left France* But 
now I dehberately choose to tell no hving soul. I keep silence as 
Mother kept silence. And though there are moments when the 
old habit ‘tempts’ me and I may even get so far as to write a page, 
they are only moments, and each day they are easier to conquer. 

Chalet des Sapim, Alotitam. Just as now I say scarcely a word 
about my treacherous heart. If it’s going to stop, it is going to stop, 
and there’s an end of it. But I have been in this Htde house for 
nearly two days now, and it has not once quietened down. What 
dread to hve in ! But what ’s the use of saying aught? No, my soul, 
be quiet. . . . 

July 10 And now, just as I felt a Htde better and less worried 
about my head and my heart, the gland has become inflamed and 
all the surrounding tissue, too. It looks as though an abscess were 
forming. So here is another scare. And with it. I’ve one of my 
queer attacks when I feel nauseated all the rime and can’t bear 
light or noise or heat or cold. Shall I get through this, too? It is 
not easy still to find the courage to cope with these onslaughts 

July 13 Went to the Palace, and had the gland punctured. It 
is \cty unhkcly that they will save the skin. I am sure, firom the 
feeling, that they won’t, and that diis affair is only beginning. I 
shall be back at the Palace before the week is out. In the meantime 

I am exhausted and can’t write a stroke. 

Well, I must confess I have had an idle day. God knows why. 
All was to be written, but I just didn’t write it. I thought I could, 
but I felt tired after tea and rested instead. Is it good or bad in me 

*This Ls I think, the first *idca' of the unfinished story of which fragments have ^ 

been published in The Dci'es' Sest. 
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WANTING TO LIVE 

to behave so? I have a sense of guilt, but at the same time I know 
that to rest is the very best thing I can do. And for some reason 
there is a kind of booming in my head — which is horrid. But 
marks of earthly degradation still pursue me. I am not crystal 
clear. Above all else I do still lack application. It’s not right. There 
is so much to do, and I do so little. Life would be almost perfect 
here if only when I was pretending to work I always was working. 
But that is surely not too hard. Look at the stories that wait and 
wait just at the threshold. Why don’t I let them in? And their 
place would be taken by others who arc lurking beyond Just out 
there — waiting for the chance. 

Next Day. Yet take this morning, for instance. I don’t want 
to write anything. It’s grey; it’s heavy and dull. And short stories 
seem unreal and not worth doing. I don’t want to write; I want 
to live. What does she mean by that? It’s not easy to say. But 

there you are ! 

Queer, this habit of mine of being garrulous. And I don’t mean 
that any eye but mine should read this. This is — really private. 
And I must say — ^nothing affords me the same relief. What 
happens as a rule is, if I go on long enough, I break through. Yes, 
it’s rather like tossing very large flat stones into the stream. The 
question is, though, how long tliis will prove efficacious. Up till 
now, I own, it never has faded me. . . . 

One’s sense of the importance of small events is very juste here. 
They are not important at all, . , . ! ? Strange ! I suddenly found 
myself outside the Hbrary in Woerishofen: spring — lilac — rain — 
books in black bindings. 

And yet I love this quiet clouded day. A bell sounds from afar; 
the birds sing one after another as if they called across the tree- 
tops. I love tliis settled stillness, and this feeling that, at any 
moment, dovm may come the rain. Where the sky is not grey, 
it is silvery white, streaked with little clouds. The only disagree- 
able feature of the day is the flies. They are really maddening, and 
there is nothing really to be done for them: I feel that about hardly 
anything. 
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The Barmaid. 

She had an immense amount of fuzzy hair piled up on top of 
her head, and several ver\' large rings, which from their bright 
flashing look, you felt certain were engagement-rings. 

Above all cooking smells I hate that of mutton chops. It is 
somehow such an ill-bred smell. It reminds me of commercial 
travellers and second-class, N.Z. 

I’ll stand in front of the house and knock, and when the door is 
opened, run in past the maid and call for whoever is there. 

Should you say wasted? No, not really. Something is gathered. 
This quiet time brings one nearer. 

July I finished Mr. and Mrs. Dot>e yesterday. I am not altogether 
pleased wdth it. It’s a little bit made up. It’s not inevitable. I mean 
to imply that those two may not be happy together — that that is 
the kind of reason for which a yoimg girl marries. But have I done 
so? I don’t think so. Besides, it’s not strong enough. I want to be 
nearer — far, far nearer than that. I want to use all my force even 
when I am taking a fine line. And I have a sneaking notion that 
I have, at the end, used the Doves unwarrantably. Tu sais ce que je 
veux dire. I used them to round off something — didn’t I? Is that 
quite my game? No, it’s not. It’s not quite the kind of truth I’m 
after. Now for Susannah. All must be deeply felt. 

But what is one to do, with this wretched cat and mouse act? 
There’s my difficulty! I must try to write this afternoon instead. 
There is no reason why I shouldn’t! No reason, except die after- 
effects of pain on a weakened organism. 

July 18 The noise in this house this morning is sheer hell. It has 
gone on steadily since shortly after six o clock, and for some reason 
the maid seems to have completely lost her head. It s now nearly 
ten, and she hasn t cleared the breakfast away. I have to go again 
to the Palace at ii, and the consequence is Im rather nervous 
anvw^ay. And I’ve had the flowers to do and various things to see 
to like— laundry. I can hardly bear it. Now she plods up. Bang! 
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THE WHOLE PROBLEM 

She will be at the door in a moment. I don’t know how to stand it 
if it goes on. She’s here. She’s about to put the things in the lift 
What are her thoughts? I don’t know or care. But I bitterly long 
for a little private room where I can work undisturbed. The 
balcony is not good enough; neither is tliis salon. Here again, J. has 
beaten me. And it’s not half so important for Iiim. . . . 

July 23 Finished An Ideal Family yesterday. It seems to me 
better than The Doves, but still it’s not good enough. I worked at 
it hard enough, God knows, and yet I didn’t get the deepest truth 
out of the idea, even once. What is tliis feeling? I feci again that 
this kind of knowledge is too easy for me; it’s even a kind of 
trickery. I know so much more. This looks and smells like a story, 
but I wouldn’t buy it. I don’t want to possess it — to hve with it. 
NO. Once I have written two more, I shall tackle something 
different — a long story: At the Bay, with more difficult relationships. 
That's the whole problem, 

‘Out of the pocket of the mackintosh she took an ample bag, 
which she opened and peered into and shook. Her eyebrows were 
raised, her lips pressed together. . . .’ 

‘And a very long shining blue-black hairpin gleaming on the 
faded carpet. . . 

‘She shuddered. And now when she looked at his photograph, 
even the white flower in his buttonhole looked as though it were 
made of a curl of mutton-fat. . . .’ 

‘And she saw Mr. Bailey in a blue apron standing at the back 
of one of those horrible shops. He had one hand on his hip, the 
other grasped the handle of a long knife that was stuck into a huge 
chopping block. At the back of him there hung a fringe of small 
rabbits, their feet tied together, a dark clot of blood trembling 
from their noses. . . 

A Welcome. 

And because, when you arrive unexpected, there is so often a 
cold gleam in the hussif’s eye which means: ‘I can manage the 

•See p.266. 
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sheets perfectly, but the blankets are certainly going to be a 
problem,’ I would have you met in the doorway by a young 
creature carrying a not too bright lamp, it being, of course, late 
evening, and chanting, as you brush under the jasmine porch: 

Be not afraid, the house is full of blankets, 

Red ones and white ones, lovely beyond dreaming, 
Key-pattern, tasselled, camel-hair and woolly. 

Softer than sleep or the bosom of a swan. 

July 24 [See xinder August 19, 1920.] 

The foUowitig ii*as written in the middle of the manuscript of Her 
First Ball. 

July 25 All this! All that I write — all that I am — ^is on the 
border of the sea. It’s a kind of placing, I want to put all my force 
behind it, but somehow, I cannot! 

Ful gay was al the groiind, and queynt, 

And poudred as men had it peynt 
With many a fresh and sondry flour 
That casten up ful good savour. 

From an unposted letter. 

It’s a chill, strange day. I can just get about. I decided this 

morning to "write to S about the Swiss Spahlinger treatment: 

whether it would be suitable for me, etc. And I shall wire you 

to-morrow, asking you to go and see S . Say what you like. 

But let him know that I am practically a hopeless invalid. I have 
tried to explain about money to him; w-hy I haven t paid him, 
and I have promised to pay the first moment I can. . . . 

‘Mistress, I dug upon your grave 
To hury a bone, in case 
I should be hungry near this spot 
When passing on my daily trot. 

I am soriy^ but I quite forgot 
It was your resting place.’ 

(Thomas Hardy) 
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AN IDEA OF LOVE 


Wing would do this. 

August ‘I have been writing a story about an old man/ 

She looked vague. ‘But I don’t think I like old men— do you?’ 

said she. ‘They exude so.’ 

This horrified me. It seemed so infernally petty, and more than 
that ... it was the saying of a vulgar little mind. 

Later I think it was shyness . 

August II I don’t know how I may write this next story.^ 
It’s so diflScult. But I suppose I shall. The trouble is I am so infer- 
nally cold. 

An unposted letter, 

I would have written a card before, but I have been am ill, 
and to-day’s the first day I’ve taken a pen even so far. I ve had an 
attack of what the doctor calls acute enteritis. I think it was 
poisoning. Very high fever and sickness and dysentery and so on. 
Horrible, I decided yesterday to go to the Palace, but to-day makes 
me feel I’ll try and see it out here. J. is awfully kind in the menial 
offices of nurse, and I’ve not been able to take any food except 
warm milk. So Ernestine can’t work her worst on me. She seems, 
poor creature, to be much more stupid than ever! Bums cvcry- 
thing! Leaves us without eggs, and went off for her afternoon 
yesterday without a word. We didn’t even know she was gone. 

Love, 

A sudden idea of the relationship between ‘lovers’. 

We are neither male nor female. We are a compound of both. 
I choose the male who will develop and expand die male in me; 
he chooses me to expand the female in him. Being made ‘whole . 
' Yes, but that’s a process. By love serve ye one another. . . . And 
why I choose one man for this rather than many is for safety. We 
bind ourselves within a ring and that ring is as it were a wall 
against the outside w^orld. It is our refuge, our shelter. Here the 
tricks of life will not be played. Here is safety for us to grow. 

Why, I talk like a child! 

^The yoyage. The finished MS. is dated August 14, 1921. 
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August 29 *If I could only sweep all my garden up the hill^ 
to your doors r Her perfect little gesture as she said this. 

The Candlestick. An imaginary letter. 

Many thanks for your stuffy letter. As for the candlestick, dear, 
if you remember, I gave it you on your last birthday. No wonder 
it reminded you of me. I have kept it in its paper and intend to 
return it to you with a pretty little note on your next. Or shall 
I first send it to you as an early Christmas present and do you 
return it as a late one or a New Year s gift? Easter we shall leave 
out. It would be a trifle excessive at Easter. I wonder which of us 
wdU be in possession of it at the last. If it is on my side, I shall leave 
it you in my will, all proper, and I think it would be nice of you, 
Camilla, to desire that it should be buried with you. Besides, one’s 
mind faints at the idea of a candlestick whirling through space 
and time for ever — zjiiegende candlestick, in fact! 

I have been suffering from wind round the heart. Such a tire- 
some complaint, but not dangerous. Really, for anything to be so 
painful I think I W’Ould prefer a spice of danger added. The fint 
act was brought on by a fit of laughing. 

September September is different from all other months. It is 
more magical. I feel the strange chemical change in the earth which 
produces mushrooms is the cause, too, of this extra ‘life’ in the 
air — a resilience, a sparkle. For days the weather has been the 
same. One w^akes to see the trees outside bathed in green-gold 
light. It’s fresh — not cold. It’s clear. The sky is a light pure blue. 
During the morning the sun gets hot. There is a haze over the 
mountains. Occasionally a squirrel appears, runs up the mast of a 
pine-tree, seizes a cone and sits in the crook of a branch, holding 
it like a banana. Now and again a little bird, hanging upside-down, 
pecks at the seed. There is a constant sound of beUs from the valley. 

It keeps on ail day, from early to late. 

Midday — vdAi long shadows. Hot and still. And yet there s 
alw’'ays that taste of a berry rather than scent of a flower in the air. 
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SEPTEMBER MAGIC 

But what can one say of the afternoons? Of the evening? The 
rose, the gold on the mountains, the quick mounting shadows? 
But it’s soon cold. Beautifully cold, however. 

August *Do you want to go home, want to go home, want 
to go home?’ said she. Why she asked it so many times nobody 

will ever know. 

The first year their mother had a flat in London for the season 
Betty and Susannah met more people who were not relations in a 
fortnijght than they had seen in the whole of their Uves. Not that 
they were very old. Betty wore stockings in the winter, bathed 
herself and used a small knife to cut up her own meat, but 
Susannah was still small enough to sit on knees, to beheve every- 
thing people said and to drink out of her christening mug. 

‘The smell of thyme shattered the silence as the scream of a 
hawk’ . . , 

‘The hot smell between her teeth ... as she lay there damp 
and shivering!*^ 

It is impossible to ‘take in’ all these views and changes of light. 
The innocent girl who barely knew the word obscene could not 
think in this fashion: ‘Was it merely as a potentiality that he 
obsessed her thoughts?’ 

Emily Plack. 

The panting of the saw. 

‘I was in the first stage of consumption, and was suffering from 
something else, possibly even more serious than consumption. . . . 
I was, day by day, more possessed by a passionate, irritating 
longing for ordinary everyday life. I yearned for mental tran- 
quiUity, health, fresh air, good food. I was becoming a dreamer^ and 
like a dreamer, I did not know exactly what I wanted.’ (Tchehov: 
An Anonymous Story.) 

^Apparently, quotations from a novel Katherine was reading with distaste. 
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Silence. Little children run in and out of this world, never 
knowing the danger; and sick persons feel it slowly buildup up 
about them, trying to thrust its w^ay into the place of the other. 
That is why they have such a horror of being alone . . . anything 
to break the silence; and lonely people, rather than &ce it, walk 
the streets, gape at shows, drink. 



The follonntig occurs in the middle of an unfinished MS. called 'By 


were — at one time — to have formed parts. 

I am stuck beyond w’ords, and again it seems to me that what 
1 am doing has no form! I ought to finish my book of stories first 
and then, when it’s gone, really get down to my novel, Karori. 

Why I should be so passionately determined to disguise this, 
I don’t quite know. But here I He, pretending, as Heaven knows 
how often I have before, to wnrite. Supposing I were to give up the 
pretence and really did try? Supposing I only wrote half a page 
in a day — it would be half a page to the good; and I should at least 
be training my mind to get into the habit of regular performance. 
As it is, every day sees me further off my goal. And, once I had 
this book finished. I’m firee to start the real one. And it’s a question 

of money. 

But my idea, even of the short story, has changed rather, htely 
— ^That was lucky ! Jack opened the door softly and I was appar- 
ently really truly engaged. . . . And — no, enough of this. It has 
served its purpose. It has put me on the tight lines. 

At the end of the same unfinished MS. is this note. 

This isn’t bad, but at the same time it’s not good. It’s too easy. 
... I wish I could go back to N.Z. for a year. But I can’t possibly 
just now. I don’t see why not, in two years’ time diough. 


September It’s nothing short of loathsome to be in my state. 
Tw’O weeks ago I could write an^^thing. I went at my work each 
day and at the end of each day so much was written. Whereas now 

I can’t say a word ! 
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A MASTERPIECE 


Why did she put his chair in the window always? Sun or no 
sun, she stuck him in the window as if he had been a canary! 

‘ “That’s how it is, old girl. . . . Kuzma lonitch is gone . . . He 
said goodbye to me ... He went and died for no reason . . . Now, 
suppose you had a little colt, and you were own mother to that 
little colt . . . And all at once that same little colt went and died . . . 
You^d be sorry, wouldn’t you? 

The Uttle mare munches, hstens, and breathes on licr master s 
hands. Iona is carried away and tells her all about it. (Tchchov. 

Misery,) 

I would see every single French short story up the chimney for 
this. It’s one of the masterpieces of the world. 

N.Z. Hottesty: The Doctor and his wife, Arnold Cullen, Lydia, 
and Archie. 

L. One Kiss: Arnold Alexander and his friend in the train. Wet 
lilac, 

N.Z. Six Years After: The wife and husband on the steamer. 
The cold buttons. 

N.Z. Aunt Anne: Her hfc with the Tannhauser overture. 

L. Lives like Logs of Driftwood, 

N.Z. A Weak Heart: Edie and Ronnie. 

L. Geraldine and Jimmie. 

N.Z. Our Maude: ‘What a girl you are!’ 

N.Z. The Washerwoman s Children. 

The above is evidently the frst form of the list of stories to be written 
dated October 27. L, means that the setting is London; N.Z. that it is 
New Zealand. 

One Kiss. 

And the friend opposite gazed at him thinking what an attrac- 
tive mysterious fellow he was. And the rain sped on. . . . 

Flashy and mean. . . . 

It was spouting with rain. Yet there was tliat feeling of spring 
in the air which makes everything bearable . . . 
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The big sprays of flowers . . . 

He shot out his legs, flung up his arms, stretched, then sat up 
with a jerk and felt in his pocket for the yellow packet of c^arettes. 
As he felt for them a weak strange Utde smile played on his lips. 
His friend opposite was watching it. He knew it. Suddenly he 
raised his head; he looked his friend full in the eyes. 

‘That was a queer thing to happen,’ he said softly and mean- 
ingly. 

“What?’ asked the friend, curious. 

Alexander kept him w'aiting for the answer. Practised liar that 
he was, the . . . 

The above are obviously notes for the story. On another page, a 

beginning is made with the ivriting. 

It happened that Alexander and his friend missed the Sunday 
morning tr ain that all the company travelled by. The only odier 
for them to catch so as to be at their destination in time for the 
rehearsal on Monday morning was one that left London at mid- 
night. The devil of a time ! And the devil of a train, too. It stopped 
at evei^”^ station. ‘Must have been carrying the London milk into 
the countr)’,’ said Alexander bitterly. And his friend who thought 
that there was no one like him said. That s good, that is. Extremely 
good ! You could get a laugh for that on the halls, I should say.’ 

q'k^y spent the evening with their landlady in her kitch^i. She 
was fond of Alexander; she thought him quite the gentleman. 

The Skerritt Girl. 

On her way back to the garden Susannah sat down on the hall 
rbair for a minute to take a pebble out of her shoe. And she heard 
her mother say: ‘No, I can’t possibly do that. I can’t possibly turn 
that dear good Mr. Taylor out of the house simply to make room 

for this Skerritt girl.’ 

It w^as a htde difl&cult to explain the facts of the case to the 
Reverend Mr. Taylor, and Mrs. Dowming hated havii^ to do so. 
It seemed so unreasonable to ask him to turn out of the spar^ 
room for the night for an unknowTi girl, when he was their 

iln The Dvves’ Sest, p. 174. ^ be endrdy new b<^jimings of dns story. 
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THE SKERRITT GIRL 


regular guest, as it were, for the whole Synod, and so appreciative 

^poor lonely up-countr)" man — of the spare-room double-bed. 

But there was nothing else to be done. In that extraordinary way 
men have, Harr)% Mrs. Downing’s husband, had rung up from 
the office to tell her that a Netta Skerritt had called on him that 
morning as she w^as passing through Wellington on her way to 
Nelson, and though neither of die Downings had even seen her 
before, simply because her fadier and Harry Downing had known 
Other in the old days, Harry^ had inmiediatcly asked her to 

stay the night with them. 

At that moment Susannah herself came in from the garden, 
she leaned her elbow on the round w'^alnut table, crossed her legs, 


and cupped her burning cheeks in her hands. 

‘And you really won’t mind Susannah’s bed for the night, Mr. 
Taylor?’ said Mrs. Downing anxiously, pouring him out a second 

cup of tea, 

‘Not at all, Mrs. Downing, I shall be as happy as a king,’ said 


good cheerful Mr. Taylor. 

But Susannah’s eyes opened very wide. Her lips parted, she 
stared first at her mother, and then at Mr, Taylor s black coat, 

gleaming collar, and big yellow hands. 

‘Is Mr. Taylor going to sleep in my bed, Mother?’ said she, 

astounded. 

‘Yes, dear, but only for to-night,’ said her mother absently, 
folding a piece of bread-and-butter. Mr. Taylor smiled his broad 
smile. 


Susannali imagined him l)Tng in her bed, his head tilted back, 
snoring like he snored on Sunday afternoons. How aw- full 

‘With »ie?’ she asked, horrified. 

Mother flushed faintly, and Mr. Taylor gave a loud snort that 
might have been laughter. 

‘Don’t be such a silly little girl, Susannah. Of course not. You 
are going to sleep in the spare room with Miss Skerritt.’ 

This was more m^^terious still. Oh dear, why were growm-ups 
like this? She had only run in for a piece of bread-and-butter; she 
wanted to get back to the garden. And here they were sitting in 
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this dark room. It looked very dark, and the white cups shone on 
the walnut table like Idies in a lake, after the bright outside. 

A moment later and there was nothing left of Netta Skerritt but 
a dint in the pillow and one long — much too long — ^blue-black 
hairpin gleaming on the pale carpet. 

An unposted letter. 

October 13 Dear Friend. I like your criticism. It is right you 
should have hated those things in me. For I was careless and false. 

I was not true in those days. But I have been trying for a long 
time now to ‘squeeze the slave out of my soul.’ — I just want to 
let you know. 

Oh, KoteUansky, I am in the middle of a nice story [The Garden 
Party]. I wish you would like it. I am writing it in this exercise 
book, and just broke off for a minute to write to you. 

Thank you for the address. I can’t go to Paris before the spring, 
so I think it would be better if I did not write until then. I feel this 
hght treatment is the right one. Not that I am ill at present. I am 

not in the least an invahd, in any way. 

Ir’s a sunny, wdndy day — ^beautiful. There is a soft roaring in 

the trees and Httle birds fly up into the air just for the fun of being 
tossed about. 

Good-bye. I press you hand. Do you dislike the idea we should 
write to each other from time to time? Kathirine 

At the end of the manuscript of The Garden Party which was 

finished on October 14- ^ ^ 

This is a moderately successful story, and that’s all. It’s some- 
how, in the episode at the lane, scamped. 

The Neu’ Baby 

It is late night, very dark, very stiU. Not a star to be seen. And 
now it has come on to rain. What happiness it is to listen to rain 
at night; joyftil relief, ease; a lapping-round and hushing and 
brooding tenderness, all are mingled together in the sound of me 
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fast-falling rain. God, looking down upon the rainy earth, secs 
how faint are these lights shining in little windows— how easily 

put out. ... 

Suddenly, quick hard steps mount the stone staircase. Someone 
is hurrying. There is a knock at my door, and at the same moment 
a red beaming face is thrust in, as Ernestine announces, ‘He is born.’ 

Bom ! 

‘He is bom!’ 

oh, Ernestine, don’t turn away. Don’t be afraid. Let me weep 
too. 

You ought to keep this, my girl, just as a warniuj^ to show what 
an arch-wallower you can be. 

October i6 Another radiant day. J. is typing my last story. 
The Garden Party, which I finished on my birthday. It took me 
nearly a month to recover from ^t the Pay. I made at least three 
false starts. But I could not get away from the sound of the sea, 
and Beryl fanning her hair at the window. These things would not 
die down. But now I am not at all sure about that story. It seems 
to me it’s a Uttle ‘wispy’ — ^not what it might have been. The G.P. 
is better. But that is not either, . . . 

The last few days what one notices more than anything is the 
blue. Blue sky, blue mountains, all is a heavenly blueness! And 
clouds of all kinds — wings, soft white clouds, almost hard little 
golden islands, great mock-mountains. The gold deepens on the 
slopes. In fact, in sober fact, it is perfection. 

But the late evening is the time — of times. Then with that 
unearthly beauty before one it is not hard to realise how far one 
has to go. To write sometliing that will be worthy of that rising 
moon, that pale light. To be ‘simple’ enough, as one would be 
simple before God. . . . 

October 27 Stories for my new book. 

N.Z. Honesty: The Doctor, Arnold Cullen and liis wife Lydia, 
and Archie the friend. 
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L. Secoud Violin: Alexander and his friend in the train. Spring — 
spouting rain. Wet lilac. 

N.Z. S/.v Years After: A wife and husband on board a steamer. 
The cold buttons. They see someone who reminds them. 

L. Li ves like Loos oj Driftwood: This wants to be a long, very 
well-written stor^^ The men are important, especially the lesser 
man. It wants a good deal of working , . . newspaper oflSce. 

N.Z. A U^eak Heart: Romiie on his bike in the evening, with 
his hands in his pockets, doing niarvelsj by that dark tree at the 
comer of Mav Street, Edie and Ronme. 

L. indowed: Geraldine and Jiminie: a house overlooking Sloane 
Street and Square. Wearing those buds at her breast. ‘Married 
or not married. . . .’ From Autumn to Spring. 

W W — V-# • 

N.Z. Our Maude: Husband and wife play duets and a one a two 

a three a one a two three one ! His w^hite waistcoats. Wifeling and 
Mahub ! What a girl you are ! 

N.Z. At Karori: ‘The htde lamp. I seen it.’ And then they were 

silent. (Finito: October 30, 1921 •) 

Fragments of five of these stories are printed in the original edition of 
The Doves’ Nest and Other Stories. Only one of them ivas finished, 
namely The Doll’s House. It is notable that this appears, added 
apparently as an afierthought , in the previous list as The NA^asher* 
woman’s Children, and in this list as At Karori; with the words 
which actually end the story. Three days later this little masterpiece was 
finished. The original MS shows that it was written in great haste, yet 
apparently not consecutively. This suggests that K.M. s inspirations 
were more sudden and unexpected than she hersef always realised, and 
that generally if she planned her stories, she was unable to finish 
them. Anyhow, the fact is remarkable that of nearly all her completed 
stories, nothing but the stories themselves remain. Of these there are, as 
a rule, no notes, no alternative drafts, no false starts , but only an 
original manuscript written at ever-increasing speed so that the writing 
towards the end is hardly more than a hieroglyph. In some cases there is 
a fair copy, with singularly little alteration. The note on The Doll s 
House IS no exception to this rule, for it is the actual conclusion of the 
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PREENING MY FEATHERS 

story. This account of her methods is confirmed by her note on January 
17, 1922: ‘It's always a kind of race to get in as much as one can before 
it disappears.’ The conclusion seems to be that she ‘saw' Tlic Doll’s 
House just as she was finishing her list above, andfiiushed the story 

before the vision disappeared. 

October I wonder why it should be so difficult to be humble. 
I do not think I am a good writer; I realize my faults better than 
anyone else could realize them. I know exactly where I fail. And 
yet, when I have finished a story and before I have begun another, 
I catch myself preening my feathers. It is disheartening. There 
seems to be some bad old pride m my heart, a root of it that puts 
out a thick shoot on the slightest provocation. . . . This interferes 
Yery much with "work. One can t be calm, clear, good as one must 
be, while it goes on. I look at the mountains, I try to pray and I 
think of something clever. It’s a kind of excitement within one, 
which shouldn’t be there. Calm yourself. Clear yourself And 
anything that I write in this mood will be no good; it will be full 
of sediment. If I were well, I would go off by myself somewhere 
and sit under a tree. One must learn, one must practise, to forget 
oneself I can’t tell the truth about Aunt Anne unless I am free to 
enter into her life without selfconsciousness. Oh God ! I am divided 
still. I am bad. I fail in my personal Hfe. I lapse into impatience, 
temper, vanity, and so I fail as thy priest. Perhaps poetry will 
help. 

I havejust thoroughly cleaned and attended to my fountain pen. 
If after this it leaks, then it is no gentleman ! 

f 

October The deep grudge that L.M. has for me really is 
fascinating. She keeps it under for a long time at a stretch, but oh! 
— how it is there! To-night, for instance, in the salon we hated 
each other — ^really hated in a queer way. I felt I wanted her out 
of my sight; she felt that she must insult me before she went. It 
was very queer. It was pecuharly horrible. When she said, ‘I hope 
you are satisfied/ I had a real shrinking from her — something I 
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never feel at other times. What is it? I don’t understand, either, 
whv her carelessness and recklessness should be so repellent to me. 
When she tosses her head and says in a strange voice, at ease, 
‘Oh, a lot I care !’ I want to be rid of the very sight. 


Kovanber ii I wdsh that my silence were only a two minute 
one! 


Sovcwber 13 It is time 1 started a new journal. Come, my 
unseen, my unknowm, let us talk together. Yes, for the last two 
weeks I have written scarcely anything. I have been idlej I have 
failed. Why? Many reasons. There has been a kind of confusion in 
my consciousness. It has seemed as though there was no time to 
■^Yrite. The mornings, if they are sunny, are taken up with sun™ 
treatmentj the post eats away the afternoon. And at night I am 

tired. 

‘But it all goes deeper.’ Yes, you are right. I haven’t been able 
to \"ield to the kind of contemplation that is necessary . I have not 
felt pure in heart, not humble, not good. There s been a stirring- 
up of sediment. I look at the mountains and I see nodiing but 
mountains. Be frank! I read rubbish. I give way about writing 
letters. 1 mean I refuse to meet my obhgations, and this of course 
wxakens me in every way. Then I have broken my promise to 
review the books for The Nation. Another bad spot. Out of hand? 
Yes, tliat describes it— dissipated, vague, not positive, and above all, 
aboW ever%'thing, not working as I should be \vorking— wasting 


time. , , , 

Wastins^ time. The old cr\-— the first and last cr)'— Why do ye 

tarr\ ? Ah, whv indeed? Mv deepest desire is to be a \mter, to 
have ‘a bodv of work’ done. And there the work is, there the 
stories wait for me, <irow tired, wilt, fade, because I wiU not come. 
And I hear and I achmnvled^e them, and still I go on sittmg at the 
^^dow, plaving with the ball of wool. What is to be done? 

I must make anotlier cfFort-at once. I must begin ^ over again. 
I must tiy- and write simply, fully, freely, from my heart, 
caring nothing tor success or failure, but just going on. 
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I must keep tliis book so that I have a record of what I do each 
week. (Here a word. As I re-read At the Bay in proof, it seemed to 
me flat, dull, and not a success at all. I was very much ashamed of 
it. I am.) But now to resolve ! And especially to keep in touch with 
Life—with the sky and this moon, these stars, these cold, candid 

peaks. 

Novetubet i6 To go to Sierrc, if it goes on like tins . . . or to 
or to — 

21 Since then [i.c. since writing the cntiy of Octobci 
1 6, 1921] I have only written The DolFs House. A bad spell has 
been on me. I have begun two stories/ but then I told them and 
they felt betrayed. It is absolutely fatal to give way to this tempta- 
tion. . . . To-day I began to write, seriously, The Weak Heart , — a 
story which fascinates me deeply. What I feel it needs so peculiarly 
is a very subtle variation of tense from the present to the past and 
back again — and softness, lightness, and the feeling that all is in 
bud, with a play of humour over the character of Ronnie. And 
the feeling of the Thorndon Baths, the wet, moist, oozy . . . no, 
I know how it must be done. 

May I be found worthy to do it! Lord, make me crystal clear 
for thy hght to shine through! 


November 24 These last days I have been awfully rebellious. 
Longing for sometliing. I feel uprooted. I want things that Jack 
can so easily do without, that aren’t natural to him. I long for 
them. But then, stronger than aU these desires, is the other, which 
is to make good before I do anything else. The sooner the books arc 
written, the sooner I shall be well, the sooner my wishes will be 
in sight of fulfilment. That is sober truth, of course. As a pure 
matter of fact I consider this enforced confinement here as God- 
given, But, on the other hand, I must make the most of it quickly. 
It is not unhmited any more than anything else is. Oh, why — oh, 
why isn’t anything unlimited? Why am I haunted every single 


^These two stories were Widowed and Second Violin. 
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day of my life by the nearness of death and its inevitability? I am 
really diseased on that point! And I can’t speak of it. If I tdl J. 
it makes him unhappy. If I don’t tell him, it leaves me to fi ght it. 

I am tired of the battle. No one knows how tired. 

To-night, when the evening-star shone through the side- 
window' and the pale mountains were so lovely, I sat there think- 
ingofdeath.Ofall there was to do — of Life, which is so lovely — 
and of the fact that my body is a prison. But this state of min d is 
evil. It is only by acknowledging that I, being what I am, had to 
suffer this in order to do the work I am here to perform— it is 
only by acknow'ledging it, by being thankful that w'ork was not 
taken away firom me, that I shall recover. I am weak where I 
must be strong. 

And to-day — Saturday [November 26 ] — ^less than ever. But 
no matter. I have progressed ... a Uttle. I have realised what it is 
to be done — the strange barrier to be crossed from thinking it to 
writing it. . . . Daphne. 

[On the next page begins the unfinished MS of Daphne, 
included in The Doves' At’sr.] 

Vaihinger: Die Philosophie des Als Ob. How comes it about that 
with curTously false ideas we yet reach conclusions that are in 
harmony with Nature and appeal to us as Truth? 

It is bv means of, and not in spite of, these logically defective 
conceptions that we obtain logically valuable results. The fiction 
of Force: when two processes tend to follow each other, to call 
the properrs' of the first to be followed by the other its force , and 
to measure that 'force by the niagmtude of the result (e.^. force 
of character) . In rcahtv' we have only succession and co-existence, 
and the ‘force’ is something we imagine. 

Dogma: absolute and unquestionable truth. 

Hypothesis: possible truth (Darwin’s doctrine of descent). 

Fiction: is impossible but enables us to reach what is rehtively 

truth. , 

The myths of Plato have passed through these three stages, and 

passed back again, i.e. they are now regarded as fiction. 
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all’s well that ends well 

why must thinking and existing be ever on two different planes? 
Why will the attempt of Hegel to transform subjective processes 
into objective world-processes not work out? ‘It is the special art 
and object of tliinking to attain existence by quite other methods 
than that of existence itself’ That is to say, reality cannot become 
the ideal, the dream; and it is not the business of the artist to 
grind an axe, to try to impose his vision of life upon the existing 
world. Art is not an attempt of the artist to reconcile existence 
with his vision; it is an attempt to create his own world in tliis 
world. That which suggests the subject to the artist is the unlike- 
ness to what we accept as rcahty. We single out — wc bring into 
the hght — we put up higher. 

AlVs Well that Ends Well. 

The First Lord is worth attending to. One would have thought 
that his speeches and those of the Second Lord would have been 
interchangeable; but he is a very definite, quick-cut character. 
Take, for example, the talk between the two in Act IV Scene III. 
The Second Lord asks him to let what he is going to tell dwell 
darkly with him. 

First Lord: ‘When you have spoken it, ’tis dead, and I am the 
grave of it/ 

And then his comment: 

‘How mightily sometimes we make us comforts of our losses.’ 

And this is most excellent: 

‘The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together; 
our virtues would be proud if our faults whipped them not; and 
our faults would despair if they were not cherished by our 
virtues/ 

I like the temper of that extremely — and does it not reveal the 
man? Disillusioned and yet — amused — worldly, and yet he has 
feeling. But I see him as — quick, full of life, and marvellously at 
his ease with his company, his surroundings, Ins own condition, 
and the whole small, sohd earth. He is like a man on sliipboard 
who is inclined to straddle just to show (but not to show how 
well his sea-legs serve him. . . . 
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The clown — ‘a shrewd knave and an unhappy’ — comes to tell 
the Countess of the arrival of Bertram and his soldiers. 

‘Faith, there’s a dozen of ’em, with delicate fine hats, and most 
courteous feathers, that bo\v and nod the head at every man/ 

In that phrase there is all the charm of soldiers on prancing, 
jingling, dancing horses. It is a veritable little pageant. With what 
an air the haughty (and intolerable) Bertram wears his two-pile 

velvet patch — with what disdain his hand in the white laced 
French glove tightens upon the tight rein of his silver charger. 
WonderfuUv sunny, with a litde breeze. And the Clown, of course, 
sees die humour of this conceit. . . . 

ParoUes is a lovable creature, a brave htde cock-sparrow of a 

ruffian. 

‘I am now sir, muddied in Fortune’s mood, and smell some- 
what strong of her strong displeasure.’ 

I must say Helena is a terrif}Tng female. Her virtue, her persis- 
tence, her pegging away after the odious Bertram (and disguised 
as a pilgrim — so typical!) and then telling the whole story to that 
good widow-woman! And that tame fish Diana. As to lying in 
Diana’s bed and enjoying the embraces meant for Diana — well, 

I know nothing more sickening. It w'ould take a respectable 
woman to do such a thing. The w^orst of it is I can so well imagine 
... for instance acting in precisely that vray, and giving Diana a 
present afterwards. U ’hat a cup of tea the widow and D. must have 
enjoyed while it w'as takin g place, or did D. at the last moment 
w'ant to cry off the bargain? But to forgive such a woman! Yet 
Bertram i,vould. There’s an espke de mothers-boyisme in him 

which makes him stupid enough for anything. 

The Old King is a queer old card— he seems to have a mania for 

bestowing husbands. As if the one fiasco were not enough, 
Diana has no sooner explained herself than he begins: 

‘If thou be’st yet a fresh uncropped flower 
Choose thou thy husband, and I’ll pay thy dower. 

I think Shakespeare must have seen the humour of that. It just— 
at the very last moment of the play, puts breath into the old fooL 
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Hamlet. 

Coleridge on Hamlet. ‘He plays that subtle trick of pretending 
to act only when he is very near being what he acts.’ 

... So do we all begin by acting and the nearer we arc to what 
we would be the more perfect our disguise. Finally there comes the 
moment when we are no longer acting; it may even catch us by 
surprise. We may look in amazement at our no longer borrowed 
plumage. The two have merged; that which we put on has joined 
that which was; acting has become action. The soul has accepted 
this livery for its own after a time of trying on and approving. 

To act . . . to see ourselves in the part — to make a larger 
gesture than would be ours in life — to declaim, to pronounce, to 
even exaggerate. To persuade ourselves? Or others? To put 
ourselves in heart? To do more than is necessary in order that wc 
may accomplish ce qu’il faut. 

And then Hamlet is lonely. The solitary person always acts. 

But I could write a thousand pages about Hamlets. 

Mad Scene. If one looks at it with a cold eye is really very poor. 
It depends entirely for its effect upon wispy Ophelia. The card- 
board King and Queen are of course only lookers-on. They don’t 
care a halfpenny. I think the Queen is privately rather surprised 
at a verse or two of her songs. . . . And who can believe that a 
solitary violet withered when that silly fussy old pomposity died? 
And who can believe that Ophelia really loved him, and wasn’t 
thankful to think how peaceful breakfast would be without his 
preaching? 

The Queen’s speech after Ophelia’s death is exasperating to one’s 
sense of poetic truth. If no one saw it happen — if she wasn’t 
found until she was drowned, how does the Queen know how it 
happened? Dear Shakespeare has been to the Royal Academy . . . 
for his picture. 

Miranda and Juliet. 

To say that Juliet and Miranda might very well be one seems 
to me to show a lamentable want of perception. Imiocent, early- 
morning-of“the world Miranda, that fair island still half dreaming 
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in a golden haze — ^lapped about ^^^th little joy^fiil hurrying waves 
of love. . . . And small, frail Juliet, leaning upon the dark — a 
flower that is turned to the moon and closes, reluctant, at chill 
da\\'n. It is not even her Spring. It is her time for dreaming: too 
soon for love. There is a Spring that comes before the real Spring 
and so there is a love — a false Love. It is incarnate in Juliet. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

When the old nurse cackles of leaning against the dove-house 
wall it’s just as though a beam of sunlight struck through the 
curtains and discovered her sitting there in the warmth with the 
tiny staggerer. One positively feels the warmth of the sunny 
wall. . . . 

Twelfth Sight. 

Malvoho’s ‘or . . . play with some rich jewel.’ There speaks the 
envious servant-heart that covets his master’s possessions. I see 
him stroking the cloth with a sigh as he puts away his master’s 
coat — ^holding up to the Hght or to his fingers the jewel before he 
snaps it into its ivory case. I see the servant copying the master’s 
expression as he looks in the master’s mirror. 

And that . . . ‘ha\Tng risen from a day bed where I have left 
OHvia sleeping.’ Oh, doesn’t that reveal the thoughts of all diose 
strange creatures who attend upon the lives of others! 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

Act I. Scene i. 

‘The triple pillars of the world — ’ 

‘The wdde arch of the ranged empire . . .’ 

‘To-night we’ll wander through the streets and note The 
qualities of people.’ (That is so true a pleasure of lovers.) 

Act I. Scene 2. 

‘A Roman thought hath struck him . . .’ 

‘Ah, then we bring forth weeds 
When our quick minds lie still . . . 

Enobarbus constantly amazes me, e.g. his first speeches with 

Antony about Cleopatra’s celerity in dying. 
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‘Your old smock brings forth a new petticoat.’ 

Act I. Scene 3. Like Scene 2. (i) ‘Saw you my lord?’ (2) ‘ Wlierc 
is he?’ ‘What says tlie married woman?’ There’s jealousy ! And 
then her fury that he’s not more upset at Fulvia’s death ! ‘Now I 
know how you’ll behave when I die!’ 

These are beautiful lines of Antony’s: 

‘Our separation so abides and flics 

That thou, residing here, goes yet with me, 

And I, hence fleeing, here remain with tlice.* 

Act L Scene 4. 

‘Like to a vagabond flag upon the stream 
Goes to and back, lackeying the varying tide, 

To rot itself with motion.’ 

Marvellous words! I can apply them. There is a short story. 
And then it seems that the weed gets caught up and then sinks; 
then it is gone out to sea and lost. But comes a day, a like tide, a 
like occasion, and it reappears more sickcningly rotten still! Shall 
he? Will he? Are there any letters? No letters? The post? Does he 
miss me? No. Then sweep it all out to sea. Clear the water for 
ever ! Let me write tliis one day. 

‘Thy cheek so much as lanked not.’ The economy of utterance. 
Act 1. Scene 5. 

‘Now I feed myself with most delicious poison.’ 

‘An arm-gaunt steed?’ Oh, yes; of course. 

Act n. Scene i . 

Cleopatra . . .’ 

Act n. Scene 2. 

Enobarb: ‘Every time serves for the matter that is born in it.’ 

Caesar: ‘You praise yourself by laying defects of judgment to me, 
but you patch’d up your excuses.* 

Enobarb. That truth should be silent; I had almost forgot.’ 
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Act III. The short scene between Antony and the Soothsayer 
is very remarkable. It explains the tone of Caesar’s remarks to 
Antony. . . . And Antony’s concluding speech shows his uneasiness 
at the truth of it. He’ll go to Egypt. He’ll go where his weakness 
is praised for strength. There’s a hankering after Egypt between 

the lines. 

Scene 5. ‘ Tatt^ny-finned fishes . . . their 5/j/»y jaws ’ and the 

50dn part of the nouns when Shakespeare uses theni. 
They grace them so beautifully* attend and adorn so modestly* 
and yet with such skill. It so often happens with lesser writers 
that we are more conscious of the servants than we are of the 
masters* and c^uite forget that their office is to serve* to enlarge* 
to amplify the power of the master. 

‘Ram thou thy firuitful tidings in my ears 
That long time have been barren.’ 

Good lines ! And another example of the choice of the place of 
words. I suppose it was instinctive. But ‘fruitfhl’ seems to be just 
where it ought to be, to be resolved (musically spe^g) by the 
word ‘barren’. One reads ‘fruitful’ expecting ‘barren’ almost from 

the ‘sound-sense. 

Cleo. ‘Thou should’st come like a Fury crown’d with snakes 

Not hke a normal man.’ 

‘ “But yet” is as a jailor to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor. 

There’s matter indeed! Does not that give the pause that dways 
foUows those hatefbl words. ‘But yet’-and one waits. And both 
look towards the slowly opening door. What is commg out? 
And sometimes there’s a sigh of reUef after. Well, it was nothing 
so very awfiil. The gaol-mouse, so to speak, comes mousmg 

through and cleans his face with his paw. 

‘I am pale* Charmian.’ 
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Reminds me of Mary Shelley. ‘Byron had never seen any one so 
pale as I.’ Sometliing of John’s too. I can’t rcnicnibcr what. 
‘Was he as pale as she? He must have been for he felt the blood 
creeping back into his cheeks.’ I don’t know whether Bogey 
wrote creeping, or whether that’s caricature. It makes me smile. 
It’s so like him. 

‘ Since I myself 

Have given myself the cause.’ 

What does that mean exactly? That she sent Antony away? or let 
Antony go? 

‘In praising Antony I have dispraised Caesar . . . 

I am paid for it now.’ 

A creature like Cleopatra always expects to be paid for things. 

1922 

January i I dreamed I sailed to Egypt with Grandma — a very 
white boat. 

Cold, still. The gale last night has blown nearly all the snow off 
the trees; only big, frozen-looking lumps remain. In the wood 
where the snow is thick, bars of sunlight lay like pale fire. 

I have left imdone those things which I ought to have done and 
I have done those tilings which I ought not to have done, e.g. 
violent impatience with L.M. 

Wrote The Doves’ Nest this afternoon. I was in no mood to 

^tite, it seemed impossible. Yet when I had finished three pages, 

they were ‘all right’. This is a proof (never to be too often proved) 

that once one has thought out a story nothing remains but the 
labour. 

Wing Lee disappeared for the day. Read W.J.D.’s poems. I feel 
very near to him in mind. 

I want to remember how the Hght fades from a room— and one 

fades with it, is expunged, sitting still, knees together, hands in 
pockets 


T 
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January 2 Little round birds in the fir-tree at the side window, 
scouring the tree for food. I crumbled a piece of bread, but though 
the cnunbs fell in the branches only tw^o found them. There was 
a strange remoteness in the air, the scene, the winter cheeping. In 

the evening, for the first time for 1 felt rested. I sat up in bed 

and discovered I was singing within. Even the sound of the wind 
is different. It is jo^dul, not ominous. And black dark looks in at 
the window and is only black dark. In the afternoon it came on to 
pour with rain, long-glancing rain, falling aslant. 

I have not done the work I should have done. I shirk the lunch 
party [see The Doves’ Nest]. This is very bad. In ftct I am dis- 
gusted with myself. There must be a change from now on. What 
I chiefly admire in Jane Austen is that what she promises, she 
performs, t.e. if Sir T. is to arrive, we have his arrival at lengdi, 
and it’s excellent and excels our expectations. This is rare; it is also 
my very weakest point. Easy to see why. . . . 

January 3 I dreamed I was at the Strand Palace, — ^Wi.G. 

having married M.D. — ^big, blonde — in quantities of white 

* 

satin. . , . 

There was a great deal more snow this moming^ it was very 
soft, *like wool.* The cocoanut was bought and sawn in h al f and 
hung from J,*s balcony. The milk came tinkling out of the nut 
in brightest drops — ^not white milk. This w'as a profound surprise. 
The flesh of the nut is very lovely — so pure white. But it was that 
deww, sweet hquid which made the marvel. hence came it? It 

took one to the island. 

I read The Tempest. The papers came. I over-read them. TeU 
the truth. I did no work. In fact I was more idle and hateful than 
ever. Full of sin. Why? ‘Oh self, oh self, wake from thy common 
sleep.’ And the worst of it is I feel so much better in healdi. It is 
shameful! The Tempest seems to me astonishing this time. When 
one reads the same play agam, it never is the same play. 

January 4 Dreamed of Michael Sadleir. An important ^e^; 
its tone was important. That gallery over the sea and my Isn t it 
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beautiful?’ and his weary ‘No doubt’. His definition of the two 
kinds of women. ... 

A.M. which served as an excuse not to do any creative work. 
But I was not so wicked to-day. I have read a good deal of Cosmic 
Anatomy and understood it &r better. Yes, such a book docs 

fascinate me. Why does Jack hate it so? 

To get even a glimpse of the relations of things — to follow that 

relation and find it remains true through the ages enlarges my 
httle mind as nothing else does. It’s only a greater view of psy- 
chology. It helps me with my writing, for instance, to know that 
hot + bun may mean Taurus, Pradhana, substance. No, that s 
not really what absorbs me; it’s that reactions to certain causes and 
effects always have been the same. It wasn t for nothing Constan- 
tia^ chose the moon and water, for instance ! 

Read Shakespeare. The snow is thicker, it clings to the branches 

like white new-born puppies. 

January 5 A long typical boat dream. I was, as usual, going to 
N.Z. But for the first time my stepmother was very friendly — so 
nice. I loved her. A tragic dream as regards Ida. She disappeared, 
and it was too late to find her or tell her to come back at last. 

Read Cosmic Anatomy, Imanaged to work a little. Broke through. 
This is a great reUef. Jack and I put out food for the birds. When 
I went to the window aU the food was gone, but there was the 
tiny print of the feet on the sill. J. brought up the half cocoanut and 
sprinkled crumbs as well. Very soon, terrified, however, one 
came, then another, then a third, balanced on the cocoanut. They 
are precious little atoms. 

It still snows. I think I hate snow, downright hate it. There is 
something stupefying in it, a kind of ‘You must be worse before 
you’re better,’ and down it spins. I love, I long for the fertile earth. 
How I have longed for the South of France tliis year ! So do I now. 

Soundly rated Ida about food and clotliing. She has a food 
‘complex’. J. and I read Mansjicld Park with great enjoyment. I 

wonder if J. is as content as he appears? It seems too good to be 
true. 

*One of the sisters in 77ie Dmighlers of the lale Colonel. 
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January 6 The first quarter of the Moon. Jour de fete. The 
[Christmas] Tree is dismantled. 

I had a vers" bad night and did not fall deeply asleep enough to 
dream. 

In the moniing, all white, aU dim and cold, and snow still 
falling. While waiting in my room I watched the terrific efforts 
of a htde bird to peck through the ice and get at the sweet food 
of the nut. He succeeded. But whv must he so strive? 

j 

My heart is always bad to-day. It is the cold. It feels congested, 
and I am uneasy, or rather my body is. Vile feeling. I cough. 

Read Shakespeare, read Cosmic Anatomy, read The Oxford 
Dictionary. Wrote. But nothing like enough. 

In the afternoon W came to tea. I suspect he is timid, fear- 

ful and deeply kind. Deep within that vast substance lurks the seed. 
That is not sentimental. He wished me sun as he left. I felt his 
wish had powder and w^as a blessing. One can’t be mistaken in such 
things. He is in his stockings — ^pea-green and red! J. came up 
after ski-ing, excessively handsome — a glorious object, no less. 
I never saw' a more splendid figure. 

I am w'earing my ring on my middle finger as a reminder not to 
be so base. We shall see. . . . No letters. Picture of Anna Wong. 
It asked for a story". 


January 7 It ceased snowing, and a deep, almost gentian blue 
sky showed. The snow" lay heaped on the trees, big blobs of snow, 
like w'hipped cream. It w’^as very cold, but, I suppose, beautiful. 
I cannot see tliis snow- as any^thing but hateful. So it is. 

My birds have made a number of little attacks on the cocoanut, 
but it is soil frozen. I read Cosmic Anatomy, Shakespeare and the 
Bible. Jonah. Very- nice about the gourd, and also on his journey, 
‘paying the fare thereof’ 

I wTOte at my story", but did not finish the lunch party as I 
ought to have done. How very bad this is ! Had a long talk with 
Ida and suddenly saw" her again as a figure in a story". She resolves 
into so manv. I could write books about her alone! 

I dreamed a long dream. Chummie was young again, so was 
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Jeanne. Mother was alive. Wc were going through many strange 
rooms — up in lifts, alighting in lounges. It was all vaguely foreign. 

The Little Frog. 

‘Presently in the scale of complexity we find a higher power in 
charge wliich coordinates the activity of a mass of cells, moving 
one and stopping another for ‘reasons' beyond the cognizance of 
the individual cells. A very extraordinary demonstration of such 
higher control can be made in the case of the frog. If part of the 
brain of a frog be removed he goes on hving, but has become an 
automaton. Placed on a level board he sits there until he dries up. 
But if the board is gradually lifted, so that his position becomes 
unstable, he walks up the board and at length sits on the end, 
chmbing down the other side if the lifting is continued beyond the 
vertical.' {Cosmic Anatomy.) 

Poor little frog ! He breaks my heart. 

January 8 All night dreamed of visiting houses, bare rooms, 
No. 39, going up and down m lifts, etc. 

Heavily, more heavily than ever, falls the snow. It is hypnotising. 
One looks, wonders vaguely how much has fallen and how 
much will fall and — looks again. Bandaged Jack’s fingers. The 
Mercury came with At the Bay. I am very unsatisfied. 

In the afternoon J. and I played cribbage, with nuts for counters. 
I recalled the fact that I used to play so often with sucla intense — 
Heavens with what feelings! — In the drawing-room at Carlton 
Hill while Tommy played the piano.^ But it meant absolutely 
nothing. J. giving me a bad nut and me paying him the bad nut 
again was all that really mattered. 

After tea we knitted and talked and then read. We were idle — 

snow-bound. One feels there is nothing to be done while this 
goes on. 

Had a letter from The Sketch asking for work. I must obey. 

J. and I talked Paris yesterday and he quite understood. This is a 

proof that one must be calm and explain and be true. Remember 
that! 

*i.e. in the winter of 1908. ‘Tommy’ is Arnold Trowell. 
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January 9 Snow. The vegetable garden fence was all but gone 
H — came and said there was between 6 and 7 feet of snow. 
He was ver\’^ cheerful and friendly. Off his guard, speakii^ of 
Miss S. he declared, ‘Well, the fact is she is not normal. And any- 
one who is not normal I call mad. She is unconventional, that is to 
sav, and people like that are no good to anyone except themselves.’ 
When he said ‘mad’, a look came into his eyes — z flash of power — 
and he s^^*lmg the stethoscope, then picked up my fan and rattled 
it open. 

Read and knitted and played cards. A long letter from Sydney 
[SchifTj. I want to believe all he says about my story. He does see 
what I meant. He does not see it as a set of trivial happenings just 
thrown together. This is enough to be deeply grateful for— more 
tlian others will see. But I have this continual longing to write 
something with all my power, all my force in it. 

January 10 Dreamed I was back in New Zealand. 

Got up to-day. It was fine. The sun shone and melted the last 
trace of snow from the trees. All the morning big drops fell from 
the trees, from the roof The drops were not like rain-drops, but 
bigger, softer, more exc^uisite. They made one r ealis e how one 
loves the fertile earth and hates this snow-bound cold substitute. 

The men worked outside on the snowy road, trying to raise the 
telegraph pole. Before they began they had lunch out of a paper, 
sirruig astride tlie pole. It is very beautifiil to sec people sharing 
food. Cutting bread and passing the loaf, especially cutting br^d 
in that age-old way with a clasp-biife. Afterwards one got up in a 
tree and sat among the branches working from there, while the 
otlicr hfted. The one in the tree turned into a kind of bird, as all 
people do in trees— chuckled, laughed out, peered from among 
die branches, careless. At-tend! Ar-ret! Al-lez! 

January 1 1 In bed again. Heard from Pinker The Dial has 
taken The Doll's House. Wrote and finished A Cup of Tea. It took 
about 4-5 hours. In die afternoon Elizabeth came. She looked 
fascinating in her black suit, something between a Bishop and a 
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THE INEXPLICABLE PAST 

Fly. She spoke of my pretty little story’ in the Mercury. All the 
while she was here I was conscious of a falsity. We said things wc 
meant 5 w^e were sincere, hut at the back thcie was nothing 
but falsity. It was very horrible. I do not want ever to see her or 
hear from her again. When she said she would not come often, I 
wanted to cry Fitiito ! No, she is not my friend. 

There is no feeling to be compared with the joy of having 
written and finished a story. I did not go to sleep, but nothing 
mattered. There it was, new and complete. 

Dreamed last night of a voyage to America. 

January 12 A vile cold day. The parcel came from Elizabeth. 
But when one compares it with A.’s exquisite coat. . , . 

J. and I ‘typed’. I hate dictating; but the story still seems to me to 

be good. Is it? 

All the whole time at the back of my mind slumbers not nor 

sleeps the idea of Paris, and I begin to plan what I wiU do when 

Can it be true? What shall I do to express my thanks? I want to 
adopt a Russian baby, call liim Anton, and bring him up as mine, 
with Kot for a godfather and Mine. Tchehov for a godmother. 
Such is my dream. 

I don’t feel so sinful this day as I did, because I have written 
something and the tide is still high. The ancient landmarks are 
covered. Ah! but to write better! Let me write better, more 
deeply, more largely. 

Baleful icicles hang in a fringe outside our window panes. 

January 13 Full moon. Heard from Mimi. Her letter was 
almost frightening. It brought back the inexplicable past. It 
flashed into my mind too that she must have a large number of 
letters of mine which don’t bear tliinking about. In some way 
I fear her. I feared her at Chancery Lane. There was a peculiar 
recklessness in her manner and in her tones wliich made me feel 
she would recognise no barriers at all. At the same time, of course, 
one is fascinated. 

Wrote to Kotehansky. Began a new story, but it went too 
slowly. M. typed for me. I am again held up by letters to write. 
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Letters are the real curse of my existence. I hate to write them; 

I have to. If I don’t, there they are Hke great guilty gates barring 
mv wav. 

j 

H. canie and suggested my heart condition was caused by the 
failure to expand the diaphragm. Then why, in that case, not 
learn to expand it? 

Jaumry 14 I got up to-day and felt better. It was intensely 
cold. 

Ehzabeth came in the afternoon. She and I were alone. She 
wore a httle blue hood fastened under the chin with a diamond 
clasp. She looked like a veiy' ancient drawing. She suggested that 
if I did become cured, I might no longer write. . . . 

Dreamed last night I was in a ship, ^vith the most superb, un- 
earthly (in the heavenly sense) seas breaking. Deep, almost violet 
blue waves \sith high foamy crests, and this white foam bore 
do\sni on the blue in long curls. It was a marvellous sight. The 
dream was about Chmnmie. He had married a girl without per- 
mission and Father and Mother were in despair. I ‘reahsed’ it was 
to be; what had happened — if he had not died. 

Wingley made a dash at the bird window to-day. 

January 15 Dreamed I was shopping, buying underclothes in 
Cook’s and then in Wamock’s.^ But the dream ended horribly. 

Another chill, bloodless day. I got up, but all was difficult, hi 
the afternoon J. went to the chalet and came back in the evening 
wdth a letter for me from Elizabeth; so generous, so sweet a letter 
that I am ashamed of what I said or thought the other day. 

I have worked to-day, but in discomfort — ^not half enough. I 
could have written a whole stor\'. Saw for the first time an ex- 
quisite httle crested bird. Its call is a trill, a shake, marvellously 
dehghtfiil. It was ver}' shy, though, and never had the courage to 
stop and eat. Saw people in sleighs and on luges. Snow is very 
blue. The icicles at dawn this morning were the colour of opals— 
blue ht with fixe. E. lent us Jilll Shakespeare. Really awful stuff! 

D I had better keep this for a sign. 

^Xhese are or were shops inAVellington, N.Z. 
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THE RACE AGAINST TIME 

January i6 A wonderfully pleasant dream about Paris. All 
50 well. Tlie Doctor and Ins friends all liad tlie same atnios”* 
phere. It was good, kind, quietly happy. I don’t know when 1 vc 
had a dream more delightful. 

But the day has not been delightful. On the contrary. It snowed 
heavily, it was bitter cold, and my congestion worse than ever. I 
have been in pain and discomfort all day. My functions won t 
work normally either. My lung creaks. I have done no work. 
After tea I simply went to sleep out of sheer inertia. I am in a 
slough of despond to-day, and like everybody in such an ugly 
place, I am ugly, I feel ugly. It is the triumph of matter over 
spirit. Tliis must not be. Tomorrow at all costs (here I swear) I 
shall write a story. This is my first resolution pour uue date Jhxce in 
this journal. I dare not break it. H. M. Tomlinson’s letter to M. 
came yesterday. It was a beautiful letter and not to be forgotten . 
But why am I so bad? 

January 17 Tchehov made a mistake in thinking that if he had 
had more time he would have written more fully, described the 
rain, and the midwife and the doctor having tea. The truth is one 
can get only so much into a story; there is always a sacrifice. One 
has to leave out what one knows and longs to use. Wliy? I 
haven’t any idea, but there it is. It’s always a kind of race to get 
in as much as one can before it disappears. 

But time is not really in it. Yet wait. I do not understand even 
now. I am pursued by time myself. The only occasion when I 
ever felt at leisure was wliile writing The Daughters of the Late 
Colonel. And then at the end I was so terribly unhappy that I 
wrote as fast as possible for fear of dying before the story was sent. 
I should like to prove this, to work at real leisure. Only thus can 
it be done. 

January 18 H. is a man to remember. At tea that day. Mrs. M. 
before the huge silver kettle and pots and large plates. The ornate 
cake; one must remember that cake. It seems such a pity to cut 
it,’ and the way the old hand, so calmly, grasped the knife. H. 
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leaning back, slapping two pieces of bread and butter together. 
‘More tea, Tini?’ ‘No, thanks. Yes. Half a cup,’ Pouring from the 
kettle to the tea-cup, the fat frnger on the knob, ‘And how is he?’ 
‘Bleeding like a pig!’ ‘Oh, dear’ — ^gathering her lace scarf into her 
lap — ‘I’m sorr)^ to hear that,’ 

H. always collects something — ^always wiU. China, silver, ‘any 
old thing that comes along’. He’s musical and collects fiddles. His 
feeling for his children is so tender that it’s pain. He can’t under- 
stand it. 

One must remember, too, his extraordinary insecurity. The 
world rocks under him , and it’s only when he has that stethoscope 
that he can lav down the law. Then lav it do^TO he does. ‘What 
I say is: she’s mad. She’s not normal. And a person who isn’t 
normal I call mad — barmy. ^ And you hear pride in his voice; you 
hear the unspoken: ‘I am a plain man, you know. , , 

I imagine there is a vein of tremendous cynicism in him, too. 
He feels sometimes that all is ashes. He likes to go to church, to 
take part, to sing when others sing, to kneel, to intone the responses. 
This puts his heart at rest. But when it is over and he is at home 
and there is a smeU of beef, there comes this resdessness. When he 
was Htde, I imagine he pulled die wings off flies. And I stfll see 
suicide as his end, in a kind of melancholia, and nobody wants 
me’, and ‘damned if I w^on’t . 

January 20 Last quarter of the moon. Wrote to W .J.D. Why it 
should be such an effort to write to the people one loves I cannot 
imagine. It’s none at all to WTite to those wffo don’t really count. 
But for weeks I have thought of de la Mare, w^anted to, longed to 
write to liini, but somediing held back my pen. What? Once 
started, reallv started, all goes easily, ... I told him in this letter 
how' much I thought of him. I suppose it is the effect of isolation 
that I can trulv say I think of de la Mare, Tchehov, Koteliansky, 
Tomlinson and Orage, every' day. They are part of my life. 

I have got more or less used to pain at last. I w'onder sometimes 
if this is w'orse or better than that has been; but I don’t expect to be 
wnthout. But I have a suspicion like a certainty that the real cause 
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PORTRAIT OF GRANDMA 

of my illness is not my lungs at all, but something else. And if this 
were found and cured, all the rest would heal. 

January 21 Grandma’s birthday. Where is that photograpli of 
my dear love leaning against her husband’s shoulder, with her 
hair parted so meekly and her eyes raised? I love it. I long to have 
it. For one tiling Mother gave it to me at a time when she loved 
me. But for another — so much more important — it is she, my own 
Grandma, young and lovely. That arm. That baby sleeve with 

the velvet ribbon. I must see them again. 

And one day I must write about Grandma at length, especially 
of her beauty in her bath— when she was about sixty. Wiping 
herself with the towel. I remember now how lovely she seemed 
to me. And her fine linen, her tliroat, her scent. I have never 
really described her yet. Patience! The time will come. 

January 22 My feeling about Ernestine is shameful. But there 
it is. Her tread, her look, the way her nose is screwed round, her 
intense stupidity, her wrists — revolt me. This is bad. For she feels 
it, I am sure she does. When we speak together she blushes in a 
way that doesn’t seem to me natural. I feel that her self-respect 
is shamed by my thoughts. 

Lumbago. This is a very queer thing. So sudden, so painful. I 
must remember it when I write about an old man. The start to 
get up — the pause — the slow look of fury — and how, lying at 
night, one seems to get locked. To move is an agony; till finally one 
discovers a movement which is possible. But that helpless feeling 
about with the legs first ! 

January 23 Paris? To remember the sound of wind — the 
peculiar wretchedness one can feel wliile the wind blows. Then 
the warm soft wind of spring searching out the heart. The wind I 
call the Ancient of Days wliich blows here at night. The wind 
that shakes the garden at night when one runs out into it. 

Dust. Turning one’s back on a high, tearing wind. Walking 
along the Esplanade when the wind carries die sea over. The wind 
of summer, so playful, that rocked and swung in the trees here. 
And wind moving through grass so diat the grass quivers. This 
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moves me with an emotion I don’t ever understand. I alwa\"s see 
a field, a young horse — ^and there is a very fair Danish girl telling 
me something about her step-father. The girl’s name is Bagge. 

January 24 Wrote and finished Taking the Veil. It took me 
about 3 hours to write finally. But I had been thinkin g over the 
decor and so on for weeks — ^nay, months, I beheve. I can’t say how 
thankful I am to have been bom in N.Z., to know Wellington as 
I do, and to have it to range about in. Writing about the convent 
seemed so natural, I suppose I have not been in the grounds more 
than twice. But it is one of the places that remains as vivid as ever. 

I must not forget the name of Miss Sparro w J nor the name Palmer. 

January 25 Played cribbage vdth Bogey. I dehght in seeing 
him win. When vet play he sometimes makes faces at me — the 
same kind of faces that Chummie used to make. I think I am never 
so fond of him as w^hen he does this. 

We were talking of the personality of the cat to-day and saying 
that we ought to write it dowm. It is true he has become as real as 
if he could talk. I feel he does talk, and that when he is silent it is 
only a case of making his nettle shirt and he will begin. Perhaps 
the most engaging glimpse of him is playing his fiddle with wool 
for strings or sitting up to the piano and playing Nelly Bly, But 
his love Isbel, his whole complete htde life side by side with ours, 
ought to be told. I shall never tell it, though. 

January 26 Pinker wTites to say The Nation has taken T/ie 
DoWs House. 

A letter firom V. and J. I felt these two letters had nothing what- 
ever to do with me. I w^ould not care if I never saw V. again. 
There is something in her assumed cheerfulness w^hich I can’t bear. 
I’d never get on with her. And J. — ^is it fancy? — just a touch of 
carelessness. I feel they are so absolutely insincere. What on earth 
w’^ould I do at Woodhay? It doesn’t bear thinkmg about. I am 
much nearer Brett for instance. 

I am sure that meditation is the cure for the sickness of my 

^Sce entry of October 18, 1920. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR FLIGHT 


niind, i.e, its lack of control I have a terribly sensitive mind 
which receives every impression, and that is the reason why I am 
so carried away and borne under. 

January 27 New Moon. Ehzabeth came, wearing her woolly 
lamb. A strange fate overtakes me with her. We seem to be 
always talking of physical subjects. They bore and disgust me, 
for I feel it is waste of time, and yet we always revert to them. She 
lay back on the pillows, talking. She had an absent air. She was 
saying how fine women were . . . and it was on the tip of my 
tongue to be indiscreet. But I was not. Thank Heaven ! 

I have been in pain, in bad pain all day. I ache all over. I can 
barely stand. It seems impossible that I am going away on Monday. 

‘Every umbrella hides a warm bud of life’. 

January 28 These preparations for flight are almost incredible. 
The only way to keep calm is to play crib. J. and I sit opposite 
each other. I feel we are awfully united. And we play and laugh 
and it seems to keep us together. While the game lasts, we are 
there. A queer feeling. . . . 

The Nation and Athenceum came. I have a deep suspicion of B. 
He is horrid, and I feel he is going to attack me. It’s a prophetic 
feeling. There was an article on psycho-analysis so absurd, ugly 
and ridiculous that it’s difficult to understand how any editor 
could have let it pass. J. read me his review of Orage; it seemed 
to me brilliant. He has improved out of all knowledge. I don’t 
think he has any idea how he has found himself lately. All sounds 

so easy — so to flow off his pen, and that hard dogmatic style has 
quite gone. He is a real critic, 

Denn jeder sieht und stellt die Sachen anders, eben nach seiner 
Weise. 

(1) To escape from the prison of the flesh — of matter. To make 
the body an instrument, a servant. 

(2) To act and not to dream. To write it down at all times and at 
all costs. 

What is the universal mind? 
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OM. Kratu smara kritam smara kratu smara 
(From the Isha Upanishad.)^ 



smar. 


January 29 H. came. He says my right lung is practically all 
right. Can one beheve such words? The other is a great deal 
better. He thinks my heart will give me fer less trouble at a lower 
level. Can this be true? He was so hopeful to-day that TJB. 
seemed no longer a scourge. It seemed that one recovered more 
often than not. Is this fantastic? 

Tidied all my papers. Tore up and ruthlessly destroyed much. 
This is alw^ays a great satisfaction. Whenes^er I prepare for a 
journey I prepare as though for death* Should I never return^ all 

is in order. This is what life has taught me. 

jp die evening I wrote to ^)rage about his book. It has taken 

me a week to write the letter. J. and I seem to have played cribbage 
off and on all dav. I feel there is much love between us. Tender 

love. Let it not change ! 


January 30 There was a tremendous ftU of snow on Sunday 
night. Monday was the first real perfect day of the winter. It 
seemed that the happiness of Bogey and of me reached its zemth 
on that day. We could not have been happier; that was the feeling. 
Sitting one moment on the balcony of the bed-room, for instance, 
or drhdng in the sleigh through masses of heaped-up snow. He 
looked so beautiful, too— hadess, strolling about with his hands m 
his pockets. He weighed himself. 10 stone. There was a h^on- 
iuni in the waiting-room. Then I went away, after a quick but 



* * 



It was very’ beautiful on the way to 
ing if I was seeing it all for the last time 

leafless trees. ‘I miss the buns.’ 

pjnlr pr told me The tahen. 



the snowy bushes, the 




IS so 


Jattuary 3 1 T ravelling is terrible 
shatters one. Tunnels are hclL I am 

1 Quotedfrom (p. io6) where the auth^a^-s 

is “Om (my) mind, remember (thy) aos, remember 
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(thy) act 
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DIVIDED BEING 


We arrived in Paris late, but it was very beautiful— all emerging 
from water. In the night I looked out and saw the men with Idfitenis. 
The hotel all sordid again, — fruit peelings, waste-paper, boots, 
grime, ill-temper. In the evening I saw Mauoukhin. But on the 
way there, nay, even before, I realised my heart was not in it. I 
feel divided in myself and angry and without virtue. Then L.M. 
and I had one of our famous quarrels, and I w'ent to the wrong 
house. Don't forget, as I rang the bell, the scampering and laughter 
inside. M. had a lame girl there as interpreter. He said through 
her he could cure me completely. But I did not believe it. It all 
seemed suddenly unimportant and ugly. But the flat was nice — 
the red curtains, marble clock, and pictures of ladies with powdered 
hair. 

February x At 5.30 I went to the cUtiicjtie and saw the other 
man, Donat. I asked him to explain the treatment and so on. He 
did so. But first: as I approached the door it opened and the hall, 
very light, showed, with the maid smiling, wearing a httle shawl, 
holding back the door. Through the haU a man slipped quickly 
carrying what I thought was a cross of green leaves. Suddenly the 
arms of die little cross waved feebly, and I saw it was a small child 
strapped to a wooden tray. While I waited, voices came from 
anodier room — ^very loud voices, M.’s over and above them; 
Da! Da! and then an interrogatory: Da? I have the feeling that M. 
is a really good man. I have also a sneaking feeling (I use that word 
‘sneaking’ advisedly) that he is a kind of unscrupulous impostor. 

Another proof of my divided nature. All is disunited. Half boos, 
half cheers. 

Yes, that’s it. To do anything, to be anything, one must gather 
oneself together and ‘one’s faith make stronger’. Nothing of any 
worth can come from a disunited being. It’s only by accident 
that I write anytliing wordi a rush, and then it’s only skimming 
the top— no more. But remember The Daughters [of the Late 
Colonel] was written at Menton in November when I was not so 
bad as usual. I was trying with all my soul to be good. Here I try 
and fail, and the fact of my consciousness makes each separate 
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failure very important — each a sin. If, combined with M.’s 
treatment, I treated mysell^w'orked out of this slough of despond 
— ^hved an honourable life — and, above all, made straight my 
relations with L.M. — I am a sham. I am also an egoist of the deep- 
est dye — ^such a one that it w'as very difficult to confess to it in 
case this book should be found. Even my being w^ell is a kind of 
occasion for vanity. There is nothing w’orse for the soul than 
egoism. Therefore . . . 


February 3 I w'ent at 3 for a treatment. A curious impression 
remains. M.’s beautiful gesture coming into the room was perfect. 
But D. shouted so, pushed his ^ce into mine, asked me indecent 
questions. Ah, that’s the horror of being ill. One must submit 
to having one’s secrets held up to the Hght, and regarded with a 
cold stare. D. is a proper Frenchman. ‘Etes-vous constipee?’ Shall 
I ever forget that, and his face pushed into mine and the band of 
his tie showing over his white coat? Mi. sits apart, smoking, and 
his head — which is a curious shape; one is conscious of it all the 
time as of an instrument — ^hangs forward. But he is deeply 

different. He desires to reassure. Pas de cavemes. 

Had palpitation from the moment of gettiag on to the table 
till 5 o’clock. But when I felt this coming on wMe rays were 
working, I felt simply horribly callous. I thought: Well, if this 
kills me— let it! Voila! Tliat show^s how bad I am. 


February 4 Massingham accepts the idea of a regular story. 
Heard from Kotehansky about ‘people . It was rather a horrible 
day. I was ill, and at night I had one of my terrible fits of temper 

over a parcel. Is it possible one can be so unruly? 

Heard from M. saving he prefers to remain in Montana. All his 

kne^no^ arc the sLc. There breathes in them the tehef fiom 
Strain It is remarkable. He does not beHeve a word about M. 
Stalks of coming to ‘fetch’ me in May. WeU, if I am any 
better, there wnll never be any moK feuhtng. Of that I am dem- 
mined. The letter kept me awake until very late, ffrid my saaom. 
Put it on record, in case it ever goes. What a pain it is. RcmembCT 
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to give it to someone in a story one day. Ida is a very tragic figure. 
Remember her eyes — the pupils dark black— and her whiteness. 
Even her hair seems to grow pale. She folded the quilt and held it 
in her arms as though it was a baby. 


February 5 First quarter of the moon. Wrote at my story, 
read Shakespeare. Read Goethe, thought, prayed. 

The day was cold and fine. But I felt ill and could do nothing 
but lie still all day. This going to Paris lias been so much more 
important than it seemed. Now I begin to sec it as tlic result, 
the ending to all that reading. I mean that even Cosffiic Auatouiy 
is involved. Something has been built, a raft, frail and not very 
seaworthy; but it will serve. Before, I was cast into the water 
when I was ‘alone*^ — I mean during my illness — and now some- 
thing supports me. But much is to be done. Mucli discipline and 
meditation is needed. Above all, it is important to get work done. 
Heard from Pinker that Cassells have taken A C//p of l ea. 
Wrote giving my change of address to various people. 

Thought about French women and their impudent confidence 
in the power of sex. 

February 6 Letters from Brett and M. Brett's letter was the 
most beautiful I have ever received. It gave me a strange shock to 
find M. never even asked how things were going. A boyish letter 
like so many I have had, but absolutely impersonal. It might have 
been written to anyone. True, he was anxious for the post. But . . . 
that was because he is alone. Do I make M. up? Is he thankful to 
sink into liimself again? I feel relief in every line. There’s no strain 
—nothing that binds him. Then let it continue so. But I will 
not take a house anyvehcre. I, too, will be free. (I write exactly as 
I feel.) I do not want to see M. again just now. I shall beg him 

not to come here. He is at present just like a fish that has escaped 
from the hook. 

A bad day. I felt Ul, in an obscure way — horrible pains and so on 
and weakness. I could do nothing. The weakness was not only 
physical. I must heal my iScZ/^before I will be well. 


K . M . 
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Yes, that is the important thing. No attention is needed here. 
This must be done alone and at once. It is at the root of my not 
getting better. My mind is not controlled. I idle, I give way, I sink 
into despair. And though I have ‘given up’ the idea of true mani^e 
now (by the way, what an example is this of the nonsense of time. 
One week ago we never were nearer. A few days ago we were 
fast. And now I feel I have been away from M. for months. It’s 
true I cannot bear to think about the things I love in him . . . 
htde things. But if one gives them up they will frde). I am not 
complete as I must be. 

The Sketch has taken The Veil and wants more. 

February 8 A day passed in the usual violent agitation, such 
as Jack only can fling me into. Now, he will come. There’s no 
stopping him. But it’s put down to my wanting him. He is 
absolutely entangled in himself, as usual. First, my novel wouldn’t, 
then it would. Never was such a (coin a word) s/ieH-fish! I hate 
this in him. It’s low to put it all down to me, too. And when he 
chooses to find tears, he’ll find them. There wasn’t a suspicion of a 
tear. In fact, this whole horrible devastating a&ir which neatly 
kills me — ^revolts me too. His very* fimikness is a filsity. In fact it 
seems falser rhnn his insincerity. I’ve often noticed that. Went to 
that flat with the ‘girls and Uncle’. The view outside. Showing off 
the bedroom. ‘Viola la chambre!’ The stockings like snakes in 

the back [room?]. 

February 9 Have got a bad chill. I have in the Bank at this 
moment ,^103 odd. Ida has been noble about this looking for 
flats, for she is worn out, and she absolutely does not complain 
once. Just goes and does it all. I have fever and feel as though I’ve 
got a very bad attack of chill coming on. Nothing makes me ill 

hke this business with J. It just destroys me It was a miserable 

dav. In the n^ht I thought for hours of the evils of uprooti^. 
Every time one leaves anywhere, something precious, which 

ought not to be killed, is left to die. 

I did not go to the clinique because of my chilL Spent die day in 
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bed, reading die papers. The feeling that someone was coming to- 
wards me was too strong for me to work. It w'as like sitting nu a 
bench at die end of a long avenue in a park and seeing someone far 
in the distance coming your way. She tries to read. The book is in 
her hand, but it’s all nonsense, and might as well be upside down. 
She reads the advertisements as though they were part of the 
articles. 

I must not forget the long talk Ida and I had the other evening 
about hate. What is hate? Who has ever described it? Wliy do I 
feel it for her? She says: 'It is because I am no tiling, I liave sup- 
pressed all my desires to such an extent that now I liave none. I 
don’t think. I don’t feel.’ I reply: ‘If you were cherislicd and loved 
for a week, you would recover.’ And tliat is true, and I would like 
to do it. It seems I ought to do it. But I don’t. The marvel is that 
she understands. No one else on earth could understand. 

All that week she had her little corner. ‘I may come into niv 
little comer to-night?’ she asks timidly, and I reply — so cold, so 
C)TUcal — ‘If you want to.’ But what would I do if she didn’t come? 

Jack arrived early in the morning with a letter for me — never to 
be forgotten. In half an hour it seemed he had been here a long time. 
I still regret his leaving there for his sake. I luiow it is riglit f >r our 
sake. We went together to the clinique. Bare leafless trees. A 
wonderful glow in the sky; the windows flashed fire. Manoukhin 
drew the picture of my heart. I wish lie had not. I am haunted by 

the hideous picture, by die thought of my heart, like a licavy drop 
in my breast. But he is good. 

February 12 Full moon. We put the chess-men on the board 

and began to play. It was an unsettled day. Ida in and out with no 

home,— no place— wliirlcd like a leaf along this dark passage and 
then out into the raw street. 

Jack read the Tchehov aloud. 1 had read one of the stones my- 
self and it seemed to me nodiing. But read aloud, it was a master- 
piece. How w'as that? 

I want to remember the evening before. I was asleep. He came 
in— thrust his head in at the door and as I woke, I did not know 
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him. I saw a face which reminded me of his mother and Richard. 
But I felt a kind of immediate dread confusion. I knew I ought to 
know it and that it belonged to him, yet he was as it were not 
present. I think this is what people who are going out of their 
minds must feel about the faces that bend over them and old, 
old people about their children. And that accounts for the foolish 
offended look in their faces sometimes. They feel it’s not right 
they should not know. 

February 13 A.M. Felt ill all day. Feeling of violent confusion 
in my body and head. I feel more ill now than ever, so it seems. 

Jack went out and bought a tea-pot and so on; also a game of 
chess and we started pla^dng. But the pains in my back and so on 
make mv prison almost unendurable. I manage to get up, to dress, 
to make a show of getting to the restaurant and back without 
being discovered. But that is literally all. The rest is rather like 
being a beede shut in a book, so shackled that one can do nothing 
but he dowTi. And even to he do^\•n becomes a kind of agony. 
The worst of it is I have again lost hope. I don’t, I can’t beheve 
this will change. I have got off the raft again and am swept here 

and there by the sea. 

February 14 Another helhsh day. But Jack foxmd some pastilles 
which help my throat, and it seemed to me they had a calmin g 

effect on my heart. 

I had one of my perfect dreams. I was at sea, sailing with my 
parasol opened to just a ‘fieshet’ of wind. Heavenly the sea, the 

sky, the land — parasol pink — ^boat pale pink. 

If I could only get over my discouragement! But who is gomg 

to help with that? Now that Ida is away I have more to do-all 

my clothes and so on to put away and pull out, as well as a bowl 

or tw-o to wash. The effort uses what remains of my strength. By 

5 o’clock I am finished and must go to bed again. 

sing. I have been reading 

soul, but it is good to read 

him ... he carries one away. 


It is a very dull day. The canaries 
Bunin’s stories. He is not a sympathetic 
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February 17 W^ent to the clhtiqtw, I felt that all was wion^ 
tlierc. Maiioukliin was distrait and a little angry. J:>onat as usual 
sailed over everything. But that means nothijig. It seemed to me 
there had been some trouble or some trouble was brewing. 

The servant there is a very beautiful plump woman with a 
ravishing smile. Her eyes are grey. She curls her hair in a small 
fringe and she wears a little grey shawl, an apron, and a pair of 
rather high boots; stepping lightly, witli one small plump hand 
holding the shawl, she opens the door. 


The Dressmaker. 

One advantage in having your clotlics made by Miss Phillips 
was that you had to go through the garden to get to the house. 
Perhaps it was the only advantage, for Miss Phillips was a strange, 
temperamental dressmaker with ever a surprise up her— no, indeed 
—in your own sleeve, for you. Sleeves were her weakness, her 
terror. I fancy she looked upon them as devils, to be wrestled 
with but never overcome. Now a ‘body’, once she had tried it on 
first in newspaper, then in unbleached calico and finally in the 
lining, she could make a very pretty fit to the figure. She liked to 
linger over her bodies, to stroke them, to revolve round them, 
hissing as was her wont, faintly. But the moment she dreaded 

came at last. 

‘Have you cut out the sleeve, Miss Phillips?’ 

‘Yes, Miss. I ’ave — one moment. Miss. If you please!’ And with 
a look half peevish half desperate, the strange funnel-shaped thing 
was held up for your arm to thrust into. 

‘The armhole is very tight. Miss Philhps.’ 

‘They’re wearing them very small this seasing, Miss.’ 

‘But I can’t get my hand near my head.’ 

‘Near your red, Miss?’ echoed Miss Phillips, as though it was 
the first time she had ever heard of this gymnastic feat being 
attempted. Finally, she repinned it and raised it on the shoulder. 

‘But now it’s much too short, Miss Philhps. I wanted a lo — ong 
sleeve ... I wanted a point over the hand.’ Points over the hand 
seemed to me, still seem to me, excessively romantic. 
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‘Oh, Miss!’ The tiny scissors then went ‘snccp — sneep’, like 
a bird on a cold morning, cut out a brown paper cujfF and Miss 
Philhps pinned it on with fingers that trembled; while I firowned 
on the top of her head and even made faces at her in my rage. 
Her hair was so strange. It was grey, all in litde tufts. It reminded 
you of a sheepskin hearthrug. And there were always threads, 
minute triangles of sUiflf, pieces of fluff sticking to it. It didn’twant 
brushing, I thought, so much as a good sweeping and a shake out 
of window. In person Miss Philhps was extremely thin and squeezed 
in so tighdy that every breath creaked, and in moments of emo- 
tion she sounded hke a ship at sea. She invariably wore the same 
black alpaca apron fidlled, and on her left breast — oh, how cruel, 
how sinister it looked to me! — a tight Htde red plush heart 
pierced all over with needles and pins, and a mahgnant-looking 
safety-pin or two to stab deeper 

‘If you please. Miss, while I unpin you . . Her small hard 
hands flew up, perched, gripped like claws. She had a thin nose 
with just one dab of red on the tip as though some wicked child 
with a paint-brush had caught her sleeping. 

‘Thank you, Miss Phillips. And you’ll let me have it on Satur- 
day?’ 

‘Satterday for certing. Miss,’ hissed Miss Phillip s through a 
brisding mouthful of pins. 

While I dressed in firont of the long mirror that had spots at the 
side like firosted fingerprints, I loved to discover again that funny 
Htde room. In the comer by the fire-place stood the ‘model’ 
covered in red sateen. Its soHdity ended at the hips in wire rings 
that reminded you of a Dover egg-beater. But what a model it 
was! What shoulders, what a bosom — ^what curves, and no 
horrible arms to be clothed in sleeves, no head to be reached up to. 
It was Miss PhilHps’s God. It was also, I decided, a perfect lady. 
Thus and thus only do perfect ladies appear in the extreme privacy 
of her apartments. But above all, it was god-like. I saw Miss 
Philhps alone, abstracted, lavishing her stuffs upon that imperturb- 
able altar. Perhaps her failures even were to be excused. They were 

all part of a frenzy for sacrifice. . . . 
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The following is a further list of stories, made in early February, of 
stories planned for a volume to follow Tlic Gs^rdcii P^rty. It is fioticc‘~ 
able that only two of the stories planned in the lists of October, 1921 
were still in contemplation: namely, The Major and the Lady {which 
is the same as Widowed), and Honesty {or Second Violin). Two 
stories on this list were subsequently ticked off, apparently as finished: 
The Fly and Lucien. But if Lucien was really finished nothing 

remains of it except the fragment printed below. Other stories in this list 
of which fragments remain are The Mother, A Visit, Sisters, The 
New Baby, Confidences, and Aunt Fan. These are also printed. 

The Major and the Lady. A Cup of Tea, 

[Jatiuary ii, 1922] 

Taking the Veil. 

[January 24, 1922] 

The Doll’s House. 

[October 'io, 1921] 


February 20 Finished The Fly. 

The Mother. 

There are certain human beings on this earth who do not care a 
safety-pin whether their loved one is beautiful or pretty or youth- 
ful or rich. One thing only they ask of her, and that is that she 
should smile. 

‘Smile! Smile now!’ their eyes, their fingers, their toes, and 
even their tiny jackets say. In fact, the tassel of Httle Jean’s cap, 
which was much too big for him and hung over one eye with a 
drunken effect, said it loudest of all. 

Every time his mother swooped forward to put it straight, it 
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was all she could do not to lift him out of the pram and press 
him — squeeze him to her shoulder while she rubbed her cheek 
against his white cheek, and told him what she thought of him. 

Jean’s cheeks were white because he Hved in a basement. He was, 
however, according to his mother, a perfectly healthy rbilrl and 
good — Hvely. He had merr)% almost cunning, little eyes. 

Snide!’ said Jean’s eyebrows, which were just beginning to 
show. 

On a perfect spring afternoon he and his mother set out for the 
Jardins Pubhques together. It was his first spring. A year ago he 
had been of course much too young — six months oiJy! — to be in 
the open air for any length of time. Even now his motiier wheeled 
him out in the teeth of his grandmother’s aw'ful prophecies and 
the neighbours’ solemn warnings. The open air is so weakening 
for a baby and the sun, as ever^'one knows, is ver)% very dangerous. 
One catches fever from sitting in the sun, colds in the head, weep- 
ing eyes. Jean’s Gran, before daring to face its rays, plugged her 
ears wnth wool, wrapped herself round in an extra black shawl, 
gave a final twist w^hich hid her mouth and her pale beak-likenose, 
and pulled black w’ooUen mitts over her cotton ones. Thus attired, 
with a moan of horror, she scuttled aw^ay to the bread shop and, 
having scuttled back, she drank some thin g blue out of a bottle as 
an extra precaution. . . . 

But there w^as a wicked recklessness about Jean’s mother. First 
she had made up her mind to buy a pram, and she had bought one 
second-hand. Then she had set her heart on taking Jean to the 
Jardins Publiques. And here they were! 

It is lovely in the pubhc gardens; it is full spring. The lilac is in 
flower, the new grass quivers in the hght, and the trees, their 
dehcate leaves gold in die sun, stand with branches outspread as if 
in blessing. 

Up the main path go Jean and his mother. She is extremely 
proud of him, and she is proud of herself for having managed to 
bring him there. The wEeels of the pram squeak and this delights 
her, too, for she thinks evxrv'one will notice it and look at Jean. 
But nobody does. Mothers, nurses, babies, lovers, students go by 
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in a stream. A little boy tugs his grandfather’s hand. Then he says 
'Run!’ And tliey stagger off together. It is hard to say which will 

fall down first. 

But all this is absolutely mysterious to little Jean. First, he looks 
one side; then he looks the other. Then he stares at his mother, 
who nods and says ‘Cuckoo!’ But how does ‘Cuckoo’ explain 
anything? For a moment he wonders if he ought to cry. But there 
seems to be nothing to cry about — so he jumps up and down in- 
stead and tries to burst out of some of die tight hot little coats and 
shawls that are half-smothering him. The heat in the pram is ter- 
rible; he is sitting on a blanket, a broad strap cuts across liis legs, 
and on either side, at his feet, and beliind his head, there are large 
newspaper parcels wliich contain liis mother’s mending. 

‘Are you hungry? Are you himgry? Hungry? Hungry?’ asks 
his mother as she wheels the pram over to a bench and sits down. 
Jean is never hungry. But he takes the biscuit that she shows to him, 
nibbles it, and stares at the grass on the other side of the low railing. 

Lticien. 

Lucien’s mother was a dressmaker. They lived in the village 
with the big church down in the valley. It was a very big church, 
it was enormous; it had two towers like horns. On misty days, 
when you climbed the hill and looked down and you heard the 
great bell jangle, it reminded you of a large pale cow. Lucien was 
nine years old. He was not like other boys. For one tiling he had 
no father, and for another, he did not go to school, but stayed at 
home all day with his mother. He was delicate. \*i/hen he was very 
small his head had gone so soft, so soft, hke a jelly, that his mother 
had had to clap two boards to it to prevent it from shaking. It was 
quite hard now, but the shape was a little bit queer, and his hair 
was fine, like down rather than real hair. But he was a good cliild, 
gentle, quiet, giving no trouble, and handy with his needle as a 
^hrl of twelve. The customers did not mind him. The big, blousy 
peasant women who came to his mother’s room to try on, un- 
hooked their bodices and stood in their stays, scratcliing their red 
arms and shouting at his mother, without so much as a glance at 
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him. And he could be trusted to go to shop. (With what a sigh his 
mother rummaged in the folds of her petticoat, brought out her 
shabby purse with a clasp, and counted and thumbed the coins be- 
fore she dropped them into his Httle claw!) He could be trusted to 
leave at the right houses large bulky newspaper parcels held to- 
gether with long rusty pins. On these excursions Lucien talked to 
nobody and seldom stopped to look. He trotted along hke a htde 
cat out-of-doors, keeping close to the fences, darting into the shop 
and out again, and only revealing himself fully when he had to 
stand tip-toe on the top step of the house and reach up for the high 
knocker. This moment was terrifying to him . . . 

Down the Sounds, 

As the httle steamer rounded the point and came into the next 
bay, they noticed the flag W'as filing from Putnam’s Pier, That 
meant there were passengers to bring off. The Captain swore. 
They w^ere half-an-hour late already and he couldn’t bear not to 
be up to time. But Putnam’s flag, cherry-red against the green 
bush in this brilhant morning, jigged gaily, to show it didn’t care 
a flick for the Captain’s feelings. 

There w*ere three people and an old sheep-dog waiting. One 
was a httle old w^oman, nearing seventy perhaps, very spry, with a 
piece of lilac in her bonnet and pale lilac strings. She carried a 
bundle wTapped in a long shawl, white as a waterfall. Beside her 
stood the young parents. He w^as tall, broad, awkward in a stiff 
black suit with banana-yellow^ shoes and a hght blue tie, and she 
looked soft and formless in a w^oollen coat; her hat was like a 
child’s with its wTcath of daisies, and she carried a bag hke a child s 
school-kit, stuffed very full and covered with a cloth. 

As the steamer drew^ near, the old sheep-dog ran forward and 
made a sound that w'as like the beginning of a bark, but he turned 
it off into an old dog’s cough, as though he had decided that the 
httle steamer wasn’t w’orth barking about. The coil of rope was 
throwTi, w^as looped; the one-plank gangway w^as spanned across, 
and over it tripped the old woman, running and bridling like a 

girl of eighteen. 
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‘Thank you, Captain!’ said she, giving the Captain a bird-like, 
impudent Httle nod. 

‘That’s all right, Mrs. Pumam,’ said old Captain Reid, wlio had 
known her for the last forty years. 

After her came the sheep-dog, then the young woman, looking 
lost, and she was followed by the young man, who seemed terribly 
ashamed about something. He kept his head bent, he walked stiff 
as wood in his creaking shoes, and a long brown hand twisted 
away, twisted away at liis fair moustache. 

Old Captain Reid winked broadly at the passengers. He stuffed 
his hands in his short jacket, drew in a breath as if he was going to 
sing. ‘Morning, Mr. Pumami’ he roared. And the young man 
straightened himself with an immense effort and shot a terrified 
glance at the Captain. ‘Morning, Cap’n !’ he mumbled. 

Captain Reid considered him, shaking liis head. ‘It’s all right, 
my lad,’ he said. ‘We’ ve all been through it. Jim here’ — and he 
jerked his head at the man at the wheel — ‘had twins last time, 
hadn’t you, Jim? ’ 

‘That’s ri’, Cap’n,’ said Jim, grinning broadly at the passengers. 
The httle steamer quivered, throbbed, started on her way again, 
while the young man, in an agony, not greeting anyone, creaked 
off to the bows, and the two women — they were the only w'omen 
on board — sat themselves down on a green bench against the 
white deck-rail. As soon as they had sat down, 

’f here, hdother, let me take him I said the young woman 
anxiously, quietly. She tossed die kit away. 

But Gran didn’t want to give him up. 

‘Now don’t you go tiring yourself,’ said she. ‘He’s as nice as 
can be where he is.’ 

Torture ! The young woman gave a gasp hke a sob. 

Give him to me!’ she said, and she actually twitched at her 
mother-in-law’s sleeve. 

The old woman knew perfectly well what she was feeling. 
Litde channels for laughter showed in her cheeks. ‘My goodness 
gracious me!’ she pretended to scold. ‘There’s impatience for 
you. But even while she spoke she swTing the baby gently, gently 
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into its mother’s arms. ‘There now!’ said Gran, and she sat up 
sharp and gave die bow of her bonnet strings a tweak, as though 
she was glad to have her hands free after all. 

It was an exquisite day. It was one of those days so clear, so 
still, so silent, you almost feel the earth itself has stopped in 
astonishment at its owm beaut\'. 

A Jlsit {The Lily). 

As old Mr. Rendall sat at the ^^indow A\'ith the rug over his 
knees, with his spectacles, folded handkerchief, medicine and 
newspaper on a httle table beside him — as he sat there, looking 
out, he saw a large, strange cat boimd on to the fence and jump 

ri<jht into the vers' middle of his lawm. Old Mr. Rendall hated 

& ^ 

cats. The sight of this one, so bold, so care-free, roving over the 
grass, sniffing, chewing at a blade of something as though the 
whole place belonged to it, sent a quiver of rage through him. 
He shifted his feet in the felt sUppers, his hands lifted, trembled, 

and grasped the knobs of his chair. 

‘Tss !’ he said, glaring spitefully at the cat. But it was a small 
feeble sound. Of course, the cat did not hear. What was to be 
done? His yellowish old eyes glanced round the parlour for some- 
thing to throw. But even supposing there had been something — 
a shell off the mantelpiece, or a glass paper-weight from the centre 
table surelv old Mr. Rendall knew he could no more throw it at 

the cat than the cat could throw it back at him. 

Ah, the hateful beast ! It was a large tabby with a thin tail and a 
round flat face like a penny bun. Now, folding its paws, it 
squatted do^\'n exactly opposite the parlour window, and it w'as 
impossible not to bcheve that its bold ^aze was directed expressly 
at him. It knew how he hated it. Much it cared. It had come into 
liis world \\'ithout asking, it would stay as long as it chose and go 
again when the fanes’ seized it. 

A cold snatch of wind raked the grass, blew in the fur of the 
tabby, rattled the laburnum, and sent the kitchen smoke spinning 
downwards on the stony Httle garden. High up in the air there 
sounded a loud hooting and shrieking as the wind passed by. And 
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it seemed to old Mr. Rendall that the wind was against him, too, 
was in league with the cat, and made that shrill sound on purpose 

to defy him. 

Why did Maria put liis chair in the window always? Sun or no 
sun she stuck him in the window as if he had been a canary. 

*Well,’ said Janet, sigliing — she always sighed at moments of 
leave-taking — ‘if we are to catch that train we must be going.’ 
And hfting her cliin, she began to retie her bonnet-strings. 

‘Get down, Susannah,’ 

Susannah slid over the sHppery chair. She was glad to go. 

‘I’ll look in again when I’m passing,’ said Janet. ‘Shake hands, 
Susannah, and say goodbye . . . No, not that hand, child — the 
other.’ 

Bo\ving deeply, as though bitterly ashamed, the little girl crept 
out after her grandmother. 

When they were gone, old Mr. Rendall lay down on the horse- 
hair sofa. He felt better altogether, easier and Hghter, now he had 
tom the lily from its stem. Hm! The wan blood tingled in his 
veins. He threw his handkerchief over his face, thinking with 
almost a chuckle there was life in the old dog yet. 

Confidences. 

‘You know, my dear,’ said Kitty, standing in the middle of the 
drawing room and stripping off her wliite gloves, ‘your house is 
too lovely for words. But too lovely!’ She had just arrived, a little 
out of breath as usual, but so charmingly breathless, her eyes wide, 
her hps half open, and the parma violets agitated in the front of 
her gown. ‘I don’t know what it is,’ she went on gaily, ‘but one 
always has the feehng it’s so ahve.’ And she turned quickly to- 
wards her friend. ‘You know what I mean. Don’t you feel it 
too?’ 

But Eve, who was hghting a cigarette, made no reply for a 
moment. She took a puff, breathed deeply, and then fixing her 
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ryes on the lighted tip oi her cigarette, she said, rather quecflv, 
*Ycs. { certain! V used lo tecl that/ 

Used t»»? W hv used tor Now that Kittv looked at her ch>scK. 

^ * * 

she tancied Eve was pale. Her expression changed (she was a 
marvellously sympathetic woman) and htting her hands to her 
violets she s^ink into a chair and said sottiv, ‘This weather’s 
awtuUv trvine, don’t vou aerecr’ 

* * ^ Iw 

Eve sac down too. But still she did not look at her friend. With 
her finger-tip she flattened the tobacco in her cigarette and in the 
same unnatural voice she murmured, ‘Yes, I suppose u is. I’ve not 
been out. I haven’t noticed.’ 

This seemed to Kitrv so strange that quickly she leaned forw'ard 

and laid her hand on her friend’s silken knee. ‘You’re not ill, 

darlinirr’ she asked tcnderlv. 

* 

But Eve as quickly drew back. *Oh, please, don’t touch me/ 

she pleaded, waving Kitrs' away. ‘Don’t be too nice to me!’ And 

now there was no doubt about it. There were tears in her eves, her 

* 

hps were trembhng. *I shall make a tool of myself it you do. I . . . 
I ought not to have seen anvbodv this afternoon . . 

J € 4 

{Fcbmary 21 , 1922 .) 


So'ftTS. 

Just as they reached the gate. Agnes turned back. 

‘where are you going now, my dear."’ said Gertrude quickly. 

‘The sun’s so boiling, I must have my parasol.’ 

‘Oh, well, bring mine too, v^nll you?’ And Gertrude waited. In 
her pink dress, with one hand on the half-open gate, she felt like a 
picture. But, unfortunately, there was no one to see except the 
florid butcher spanking past in his yellow cart. Well, even a 


butcher is somebody, she thought, as Agnes came running 


over the small blue gravel. 

‘Thanks! It is boiling. I had no idea.’ 


‘Roasting — isn’t it."’ said dark Agnes. 

And, putting up their parasols, off they sailed down the Avenue, 
on the way to the Misses Phipps to tr\’ on their new evening 
dresses. There they go, thought Gertrude, and there they go, 
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thought Agnes, — die daughters of rich parents, young and attrac- 
tive, one feir, one dark, one a soprano, one a contralto, with all 
the really thrilling things in life still to happen to them. And just 
then Major Trapp on his big chestnut horse turned into the 
Avenue, and dashing past saluted them; and they both bowed, 
charmingly, graciously like swans. 

‘He’s out very early,’ said Gertrude. 

‘Very!’ came from Agnes. 

‘I’ve not got my hat too far forward, have I? ’ asked Gertrude 
anxiously. 

‘I don’t think so,’ answered wicked Agnes. 

By great good fortune the tram was empty. The sisters had it 
all to themselves. Feeling grand, down they sat in one of the small 
wooden pens. The conductor blew his whistle, the driver banged 
his beU, the fat small horses started forward and away they swung. 
Merrily danced the pink bobbles on die fringes of the cotton 
blinds, and gaily the sunlight raced under the arched roof 

‘But what on earth am I to do with tliis?’ cried Gertrude, g ati ng 
with exaggerated scorn and horror at the bouquet that old Mr. 
Phipps had cut and bound together so lovingly. 

Agnes screwed up her eyes and smiled at the unearthly white 
and gold arum lily and the dove-blue columbines. ‘I don’t know,’ 
said she. You can t possibly cart it about with you. It’s like a bar- 
maid s wedding bouquet.’ And she laughed and put her hand to 
her glorious coil of thick hair , 

Gertrude tossed it on to the floor, and kicked it under tlie seat. 
Just in time, as it happened. 

The New Baby. 

At half-past ten the yacht steamed into the Sound, slowed 
down. . . . Hullo! said someone. ‘AVe’ve stopped.’ For a moment, 
and it seemed like a long moment, everybody was silent. They 
heard the crying of the little waves from die distant beach, the soft 
moist breath of the large wind came flowing gently over the dark 
sea. And, looking up at the sky, one fancied that those merrily 
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burning stars were telling one another that the yacht had anchored 
for the night. 

Then, ‘Come on, girls!’ cried die genial old Mayor. And Ger- 
trude Pratt began to bang out The Honeysuckle and the Bee on the 
squat tiny Htde piano. As the whole party had sung the same song 
ever*- night for the past three weeks, the noise was considerable, 
but ver\" pleasant. It was an extraordinary relief after the long 
dazzling day to He on deck and put all one’s heart into 

I love you dearly, dearly and I 

Want vou to love me. . . . 

/ 

You couldn’t say these things. And yet you felt them. At least— 
the ladies did. Not for anybody in particular but for everybody, 
for the lamp even, hanging from the deck-awning, for Taimer the 
steward’s hand as it stroked the guitar. Love! Love! there was no 
escaping it. It was all ver)^ well to pretend to be interested in other 
things, to look through the glasses, to ask the Captain intelligent 
questions as you stood on the bridge, to adimre Mrs. Strutt s 
mars’ellous embroiders*. . . . 


There were exquisite small shelb to be found on these beaches, 
a small greeny-blue kind, coral spirals, and tiny yellow ones like 

grains of maize. 

They asked them questions, had a good look at everything, ate 
the fruit, or whatever they were offered, and took photographs. 
If there was a ststing — and there was usually an old-fashioned one, 
hanging from a branch in the orchard — the girls got the men to 
push them, and they flew, their gossamer veils stre amin g, while 
the Mayor sat out on the verandah talking to their host, and the 

older ladies had a quiet chat somewhere within doors. 

‘Ajye , _ , ixiy wife, that is . . . But it would not do. He began to 

smile and it seemed he could not smile . . . simple . . . cluld^ . . • 
yes. ‘As a matter of fact our first kid turned up this momu^ at 

half-past three. A fine boy.’ . , j u 

The Mayor stopped and dug his umbrella into the sand, lie 
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to pick them now that they show over the fence. Those mauve 
ones ! Did you ever see anything so dehcate? Such an uncommon 
colour, too ! And when I think all that beauty came out of one 
htde threepenny packet firom the D.LC. . . 

Frail as butterflies, the petals of the cosmias fluttered like wings 
in the gently breathing air. They were warm white, mauve, pale 
pink and lemon yellow. And, peeping through the dehcate green, 
you could stfll see in the garden bed the htde soiled seed packet 
stuck in a cleft of stick. Kezia remembered the day when she had 
watched Aunt Fan tear oflf a comer, shake the seed, like minute 
canar}^ seed, then pat the fine earth over. And afterwards they 
had stood together, just as they were standing now, gazing at 
no thin g, but seeing — just what they looked at this very minute. 
What was the difierence really? It was too hard to understand. 
She said: 

‘They are most lovely. Aunt Fan.’ 

‘Look at that bee, Kezia! Look at that great velvety fellow!’ 

They watched him . When he clung to a cosmia the flower 
leaned over, swung, quivered, it seemed to be teasing him , and 
when he flew away the petals moved as though they were 
laughing. 

‘But really I must go. Aunt Fan.’ 

‘One moment, darling. I’U just get my kitchen scissors and snip 
off a dead head or two while you’re here.’ She was there and back 
again on the instant, and before Kezia realised what was happening, 
quickly, lavishly. Aunt Fan had begun cutting her finest largest 
flowers. 

‘Oh, Aunt Fan, what are you doing !’ Kezia was horrified. ‘Stop! 
I don’t want one. Why will you always give everything away? 
We’ve milhons and bilhons of flowers at home. The vases were 
only done yesterday. Oh, Aunt FanV 

‘Only these, Kezia, only this Htde selection for your own vase 
in your room.’ She thrust them into Kezia’s hand and squeezed 

the reluctant fingers. 

‘They flower all the better for being cut. You know that’s 
true.’ 
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Yes, that was comforting, Kezia smiled at an exquisite half- 
open bud, the petals springing from the centre like the feathers of 

a tiny shuttlecock. 

‘Well, goodbye, Aunt Fan.’ 

She tiuned. Aunt Fan took her in her arms, held her close, 
looked, just an instant, intently and gravely at her before she 
gave her a quick light kiss. 

Comtne il faut. 

At precisely the right moment, neither too early nor too late, 
their large blue car, which was exactly like all the other cars, 
turned in at the iron gates, scrunched over the small gravel and 
came to a stop under an immense glass porch. Their behaviour 
then and the moment after was perfect. Unhurried, even a little 
reluctant, they got out. She stood staring, with no expression 
whatever in her blue eyes, over the heads of those who were 
already estabhshed at the garden tables; and he looked faintly 
contemptuous, bored, and as if determined to stand no nonsense 
from the dog-like fawning waiters. 

And, smiling faintly, he looked into liis wife’s smiling face. 
‘Wherever the house happened to be,’ he added softly. 

May I Oh, what will this beloved month bring? 

May 3 Paris. I must begin writing for Clement Shorter to-day 
12 ‘spasms’ of 2,000 words eaeh. I thought of the Burnells, but no, 
I don t think so. Much better, the Sheridans, the three girls and the 
brother and the Father and Mother and so on, ending with a long 
description of Meg’s wedding to Keith Fenwick. Well, there’s the 
first flown out of the nest. The sisters Bead, who come to stay. 
The white sheet on the floor when the wedding dress is tried on. 
Yes, I’ve got the details all right. But the point is— Where shall I 
begin? One certainly wants to dash. 

Meg was playing. I don’t dunk I ought to begin with that. It 
seems to me the mother’s coming home ought to be the first 
chapter. The other can come later. And in that playing chapter 
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what I want to stress chiefly is: Which is the real life — that or 

* 

this? — late altemoon, these thoughts — the garden — the beauty — 
how all tilings pass — and how the end seems to come so soon. 

And then again there is the darling bird — I've always loved 
birds — Where is the httle chap? . . . 

What is it that stirs one so? What is this seeking — so jo\"ful — 
ah, so gentle! And there seems to be a moment when all is to be 
discovered. Yes, that is the teeling. . . . 

The queer thing is I only remember how much I have forgotten 
when I hear that piano. The garden of the Casino, the blue pansies. 
But oh, how am I going to write this stor)’? 

Ati utipostcd letter. 

I feel as thouejh I have become embedded in this hotel. The 
weeks pass and we do less and less, and seem to have no time for 
anything. Up and do\\Ti in the left, along the corridon, in and out 
of the restaurant — it’s a whole, complete Hfe. One has a name for 
evers bodv; one is furious if someone has taken ‘our table’, and the 

jt d 

httle eritU" breakfast-travs whisk in and out unnoticed, and it 
seems quite natural to carry about that heavy key with the 
stamped brass disk 134 - 1 ^tn 1345 Murry is 135* 

Oh, dear — I have so much to tell you, so much I would like to 
write about. Your last enchanting letter has remained too loi^ 
unanswered. I \sish you could feel the joy such letters give me. 
When I have finished reading one of your letters, I go on think- 
ing, \s-ishing, talking it over, almost listening to it Do feel, 

do know how much I appreciate them— so much more than I 

can say ! 

I must reply about Ulysses. I have been wondering what people 
are sabring in England. It took me about a fortnight to wade 
through, but on the whole I’m dead against it. I suppose it was 
worth doing if ever^^thing is worth doing . . - but that is cer- 
tainly not what I want from hterature. Of course, there arc 
amazingly fine things in it, but I prefer to go without them than 
to pay that price. Not because I am shocked (though I am fear- 
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fully shocked, but that’s ‘personal’; I suppose it’s unfair to judge 
the book by that) but because I simply don’t believe. . . . 

Room 135- 

Well, who could have believed it — who could have imagined 
it? What a marvellous, what a miraculous thing has happened! 
I’m trembling, I feel quite . . . But I mustn’t get too excited; one 
must keep one’s sense of proportion. Be calm ! 

I can’t. I can’t! Not just for the moment. If you could feel my 
heart! It’s not beating very fast, not racing, as they say, but it’s 
simply quivering — an extraordinary sensation — and if I am quite 
sincere, I feel such a longing to kneel down. Not to pray. I 
scarcely know what for. To say ‘Forgive me!’ To say ‘My 
darling!’ But I should cry if I said it. My darling! My darling! 
Do you know I’ve never known anyone well enough to call them 
that. It’s a beautiful word, isn’t it? And one puts out one’s hand 
when one says it and just touches the other . . . No, no. It’s fatal 
to rhink such things. One mustn’t let oneself go. 

Here I am — ^back in my room. I should like to go over to the 
window and open it wide. But I daren’t yet. Supposing he were 
looking out of liis and he saw; it might seem marked. One can ’t be 
too careful. I will stay where .1 am for the present until my — my 
excitement dies down a little. No. 134. That is the number of my 
room. I only realised at that moment that I am still holding my 
big flat door-key. What is liis number? Oh, I have wondered that 
so often. Shall I ever know? Why should I? And yet after what 
has just happened. . . . 

If a flash-hght photograph had been taken at that moment, or a 
fire had broken out and we had been unable to move and onlv our 
charred bodies found, it would have been the most natural thing 
in the world for people to suppose we were — together. We must 
have looked exactly Hke the other couples. Even liis reading the 
newspaper and not speaking to me seemed to make it more 
natural. . , . 

This tenderness, this longing. This feeling of waiting for some- 
thing. What is it? Come! Come! And then one goes out, and 
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there are new leaves on the trees, the hght shakes on the grass and 
evers^vhere there is a gentle stirring. 

I have never been ver\- good at imagining thin gs. Some people 
have so much imagination. They make up long stories about the 
future. . . . 

May 28 It seems so much more real now than when I last 
\\TOte. Then I felt that at any moment I would be whisked back 
itito my cage; and tv try time I went out, I wondered if I should 
have to turn back. But it’s marvellous how soon one accepts 
blessings. Curses one never gets used to. 

An unposted letter. 

May Just a line to sa\^ — J. and I both have so much work to do 
this summer that we have decided when we leave here (end of this 
month) to go to the Hotel d’Angleterre, Randogne. Does that 
make you open your eyes? But in the summer, June and July, that 
place was so lovely and I know it. It would only take a day to 
settle and a look at the mountains, before wecouldwork. All other 
arrangements are too difficult — Germany and so on. We have not, 
hterally, the time to discover a new place and take our bearings. 
Then we shall be near Elizabeth, too. The winter we are going to 
spend in Bandol at the Beau Rivage. I am going to get a maid now 
at once. I can’t do without one. I simply have not the time to 
attend to everv'thino; and I can’t bear, as vou know% ‘untidiness’. 

J O ' j 

I shall advertise in The Daily Ah?//. Jack may be going to lecture in 
England this autumn too, so I should like to have a really trust- 
worthv person to post letters and so on and be with me. . . . 
Don’t speak of our plans, by chance, will you? 

There is a really superb professional pianist here. He pbys 
nearly all day and one w rites to his music. Au revoir. K. M. 

In May Katherine hft Paris to spend the summer in Suntzerlandj her 
plan then being to return to Paris in October for a second course of the 
same treat fnent, ti-hich seetned to the outside observer to have been 

beneficial. 

But Katheritie never believed that she would die (f consumption^ but 
always of heart-failure , and she thought that her heart had grown worse 
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under the treatment. And, deeper than this, she had come to the convic- 
tion that her bodily health depended upon her spiritual condition. Her 
mind was henceforward preoccupied with discovering some way to ‘cure 
her soul’; and she eventually resolved, to my great regret, to abandon her 
treatment, and to live as though her grave physical illness were incidental, 
and even, so far as she could, as though it were non-existent. 

June Randogne, Switzerland. I find the rapture at being alone 
hard to understand. Certainly when I am sitting out of sight under 
a tree I feel I could be content never to return. As to ‘fear’, it is gone. 
It is replaced by a kind of callousness. What will be, will be. But 
this is not a very useful statement, for I’ve never put it to the test. 

Should I be as happy with anyone at my side? No. I’d begin to 
talk, and it’s far nicer not to talk. Or, if it were Jack he’d open a 
htde blue book by Diderot, Jacques le Fataliste, and begin to read 
it, and that would make me wretched. . . . Why the devil want to 
read stuff}% snuffy Diderot when there is tliis other book before 
one’s eyes? I do not want to be a book worm. If its book is taken 
away from it, the Httle blind head is raised; it wags, hovers, ter- 
ribly uneasy, in a void — until it begins to burrow again. 

Loneliness: ‘Oh Loneliness, of my sad heart be Queen!’ It isn’t 
in the least that. My heart is not sad except when I am among 
people, and then I am far too distracted to think about Queens. 
(Oh, dear! Here is a walking tragedy — Madame with a whole tray 
of food! And I begged for a bastick, only a bastick!) She came, 
wandered afield while I sat, and then sat beside me, covering her 
white stockings with her big hmp bouquet. And she talked . . . 

The following description is of a family who lived in a small chalet 
within view of Katherine’ s windotv at Randogne. 

I have watched this big heavy woman, moving so sullen, 
plodding in and out with her pails and brushes, coming to the 
door at midday and evening to look for her husband and child. 
She looks neither sad nor happy; she looks resigned and stupefied. 
Sometimes, when she stops and stares round her, she is like a cow 
that is being driven along a road, and sometimes when, leaning 
out the window, she watches her quick husband, so jauntily 
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cutting up logs of wood, I think she hates him — ^and the sight of 
her suflFocates him. 

But to-day, it being the first fine day since the lodgers have 
come, they went off for a walk and left the nurse-girl in charge of 
the baby. A ‘cradle’ made of two straw baskets on tresdes was 
brought out into the sim and the baby heaped up in it. Then the 
nurse girl disappeared. 

Round the side of the house came my woman. She stopped. 
She looked round quickly. She leaned over the cradle and held 
out her finger to the baby. Then it seemed she was simply over- 
come wdth the loveliness and the wonder of this Htde thin g She 
tip-toed round the cradle, bent over, shook her head, shook her 
finger — ^pulled up a tiny sleeve, looked at a dimpled arm. Her 
htde girl, in a white hat (in honour of the lodgers) danced up. I 
imagine my woman asked her how she would Hke a Htde brother. 
And the little girl was fascinated, as small children are by smaller, 

‘Kiss his hand,’ said my woman. She watched her daughter, 
Ycry serious, kiss the tiny hand; and she could hardly bear that 
anyone should touch the infant but herself. She snatched her 
daughter away. . . . 

When finally she dragged herself away, she was trembling. 
She went up the steps into the house, stood in the middle of the 
kitchen, and it seemed that the child within realised her love and 
moved. A faint, timid smile w^as on her hps. She beheved and she 
did not beheve. 

Gyp, tlieir dog, is the most servile creature imaginable. He is a 
fat brown and w^hite spamel with a fat round end of tail which 
wags for everv'body at ever\" moment. His passion is for the baby. 
If anyone throw’s him sticks he dashes off and brings them back to 
lay at die foot of the cradle. When his mistress carries the baby, he 
dances round them so madly, in such a frenz)" of deHght, that one 
doesn’t beheve in him. He feels himself one of the family a 

family dog. 

The master is a ver\^ stupid conceited fellow with a large thin 
nose, a tuft of hair, and long thin legs. He w'alks slowly, holding 
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himself perfectly rigid. He keeps his hands in lois pockets always. 
Yesterday he wore all day a pair of pale blue woollen slippers with 
tassels. And it was obvious he admired himself in these slippers 
tremendously. To-day he is walking about in liis shirt-sleeves, 
wearing a sky-blue shirt. He wears black velvet trousers and a 
short coat. I am sure he thinks he is perfectly dressed for the 
country. Ah, if he only had a gun to carry on liis shoulder! 

When he came home, he walked stiff, rigid like a post, hands in 
pockets up to the front door and stood there. Did not knock, gave 
no sign. In less than a minute the door opened to liim. His wife 

felt he was there. 

(What a passion one feels for the sun here !) 

The friend is a dashing young man in a grey suit, with a cap 
always worn very much on one side. His cap he does not like to 
take off. He is the kind of man who sits on the edge of tables or 
leans against the counter of bars with his thumbs in his waistcoat. 
He feels a dog. He is sure aU the girls are wild about him, and it*s 
true each time he looks at one, she is ready to titter. For all his 
carelessness, he’s close with money. When he and Iris ‘friend’ go 
up to the village for stores, he lounges in the shop, smells tilings, 
suggests things, but turns his back and whistles when it comes to 
adding up the bill. He thinks the friend’s wife is in love with him. 

(When the dog is tied up, it cries pitifully, sobs. The sound, so 
unrestrained, pleases them.) 

The wife is small, untidy, with large gold rings in her hair. She 
wears white canvas shoes and a jacket trimmed with artificial fur. 
She is the woman who is spending the day at the sea-side. She 
looks dissatisfied, unhappy. I am sure she is a terrible muddler. 

(The dog is really very hysterical.) 

They have a Htde servant maid of about sixteen, with a loose 
plait of dark streaky hair and silver-rimmed spectacles. She walks 
in a terribly meek but self-satisfied way, pusliuig out her stomach. 
She is meekness itself How she bows her head and walks after her 
master! It is terrible to see. She wishes to be invisible, to pass un- 
seen. ‘Do not look at me!’ And she effaces herself. (This must be 
written very directly.) She it is who holds the baby. When the 
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Others have gone, she rather lords it over the baby, turns up his 
clothes and exclaims ^sdth quite an air. 

The baby is at that age when it droops over a shoulder. It is still 
a boneless baby, blowing bubbles, in a htde blue muslin frock. 
When it cries, it cries as though it were being squeezed. Its feet, in 
white boots, are hke httle cakes of dough. 

(The dog’s enthusiasm is enough to make you want to kick it. 
When they come out, cold, damp, depressed, there he is leaping, 
asking when the fun’s going to begin. It is sickening.) 

A queer bit of psycholog}^: I had to disappear behind the bushes 
to-day in a hollow. That act made me feel nearer to normal health 
than I have felt for years. Nobody there; nobody wondered if I 
was all right, i.e. there was nothing to distinguish me, at that 
moment, from an ordinaiy^ human being. 

Each Htde movement of this bird is made so ostentatiously — ^as 
if it were trying to show itself off as much as possible. Why? 

But to continue with this alotie-n^s — to follow it up a Htde? 
Could I . . .? It seems to me to depend entirely on health in my 
case. ifi were well and could spend the evenings sitting up writing 
till about eleven. . . . 

To look up through the trees to the far-away heavenly blue. 

Now it’s getting late afternoon and all soimds are softer, 
deeper. The sough of the wind in the branches is more though fuL 

This — this is as great happiness as I shall ever know. It is greater 
happiness than I had ever thought possible. But why is it incom- 
patible with ? Only because of yoiu: weakness. There is no- 

thing to prevent you h\ing Hke this. In fact, don’t you yet know 
that the more active and apart you make your own Hfe, the more 
content the other is? What he finds intolerable is the lack of 
privacs% But so do you. It makes him feel as though he were Hving 
under a vacuum jar. So it does you. You hang on t hink i n g to 
please him until he bums for y'ou to be gone. 

How^ badly, how stupidly you manage your Hfe! Don’t you 
reahse that both of you have had enough contact to last for years, 
that the only w'ay for each of you to be renewed and refreshed is 
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for you to go apart. Nor necessarily to tear apart, but to go apart 
as wisely as possible. You are the most stupid woman I Iiavc ever 
met. You never will see that it all rests witli you. If you do not 
take the initiative, nothing will be done. Tlic reason wliy you find 
it so hard to write is because you arc learning nothing. I mean of 
the things that count — like the sight of this tree with its purple 
cones agains^t die blue. How can I put it, that tlicrc is gum on the 
cones? ‘Gemmed?’ No. ‘Beaded?’ No. ‘They arc like crystals.’ 
Must I? I am afraid so. . . . 

Mountain Hotel. 

Behind the hotel — a deux pas de F hotel, as the prospectus said — 
there is an immense stretch of gently rising turf dotted witli 
clumps of pine and fir trees. Beyond was die forest, dircadcd with 
green paths and hoarse, quick-tumbling little streams. Dark blue 
mountains, streaked with wliite, rose above the forest, and liighcr 
still there was another range, bright silver, floating across the still, 
transparent sky. 

What could be more pleasant, after the long terribly cold 
winter, than to sit outside on a fine spring afternoon and to talk, 
slowly, softly, at one’s ease? Nodiing has happened, and yet there 
seems so much to say. In the winter one can go for weeks 
without saying a word more than is necessary. But now, in the 
warmth and light, there is such a longing to talk that it is hard to 
wait for one’s turn. ... It was hot in the sun. Auntie Marie had 
a newspaper over her head; Auntie Rose a handkerchief. But 
Htde Anna’s father, whose hair was diick hkc fur, refused to cover 
himself. They sat, the three of them, in a row on canvas chairs 
outside the back door of the hotel and little Anna danced, now 
before them, now behind, now from side to side, hkc a gnat. 

Litde Anna and her father had come up from the valley by the 
fumcular to spend the day with the Aunties who owned tliis 
immense, airy hotel with its wide windows and wooden balconies 
and glassed-in verandah lounge. What! all this was owned by 
these two insignificant little grey-haired creatures in their black 
stuff dresses. They themselves seemed to rcahsc how dreadfully 
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inappropriate it was, and hurriedly explained in almost a horrified 
whisper that it had been left to them. And as they could never sell 
it or let it they tried to make a Hving out of it. But very, very few 
people came. It was too quiet for young people. There was no 
dancing, no golf, nothing on earth to do but to stare at the \dew. 
And, thank Heaven, they hadn’t come to that yet! And it was too 
quiet for old people. There was no chemist, no doctor within 
call. As for the ^dew, when one did stare at it one felt inclined to 
whimper — the moimtains looked so cruelly unsympathetic. . . . 

I seem to have lost all power of writing. I can think , in a vague 
way, and it all seems more or less real and worth doing. But I can’t 
get any further, I can’t write it dowm. Sometimes I think my 
brain is going. But no ! I know the real reason. It’s because I am 
still suffering from a kind of ner\"ous prostration caused by my 
life in Paris. For instance, those mter\tiews with the dentist. If 
anvone else — anvone with imagination — ^had realised what I suf- 

j ^ O 

fered, they would have known I w^as really at the end of my 
strength. And then the strain of keeping going, of brushing my 
clothes, of making the constant, renewed effort, and talking to 
Brett, coughing. . . . Bogey w^as perfeedy mar\xllous. But watch- 
ing him do every thing w as really nearly as tiring as doing it one- 
self. And then, on other journeys, look at the care I had taken of 
me — every^thing w^as spared. There wras nothing to do but to keep 
still. This time I felt at the mercy^ of eveiything. Tchehov, by the 

w av, felt this disenchantment, exaedv. And who would not feel it 

' * 

who lives wth a pessimist? To keep another going, is a million 
times more tiring than to keep oneself going. And then there is 
always the feeling tliat all falls on stony ground. Nothing is 
nourished, watched, cherished. He hears. It gives him a vague 
sense of hfe, and then it passes away from him as though it had 

never been , and he . . . 

{June, 1922.) 

At the beginning of July Katherine descended to Sierre, while I re- 
mained at Randogne, visiting her at week-ends. 
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The following fragments represent her ahortii’e attempts to ii’vi h during 
this period. She also tried to continue the title story oj Tlic IJ)ovcs’ Nest, 
which she had begun in January. But the experience in Paris had 

exhausted her. 


Spring in Tyrrell Street. 

On a fine spring morning, one ot tliose delicious spotless morn- 
ings when one feels tliat celestial housemaids have been joyfully 
busy all through the night, Mrs. Quill locked the back door, the 
pantry window, and the front door, and set oil tor the railway 

station. 

‘Good-bav, wee house!’ said she, as slie shut the gate, and she 
felt the house heard and loved her. It was not quite empty. In her 
bedroom, in his cradle. Chi-chi lay sleeping his morning sleep. 
But the blind was down and he was so beautilully trained. She 
counted on him not waking up until she was back. 

At that hour, all the little houses in Tyrrell Street basked in the 
radiant Hght; all the canaries, in their little houses hanging from 
the verandah poles, sang their shrillest. It was difficult to under- 
stand how the infants in perambulators who shared the verandahs 
with the canaries slept through the din. But they apparently did; 
no sound came from them. Up and down spanked the important- 
looking bright yellow butcher’s cart, and in and out of the back 
gates went the baker’s boy with his basket clamped to his back 
like a big shell. 

It had rained in the night. There were still puddles — broken 
stars — on the road. But the pavement was beautifully dry. What a 
pleasure it was to walk on the nice clean pavement! 


The Sheridans. 

It was late afternoon when Mrs. Sheridan, alter having paid 
Heaven knows how many calls, turned towards home. 

‘Thank Heaven, that’s all over!’ she sighed, as slic clicked the 
last gate to, and stuffed her little Chinese card-case into her 

But it was not all over. Aldiough she hadn’t the faintest desire 
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to remember her afternoon, her mind, evidently, was determined 
she should not forget it* And so she walked along seeing herself 
knocking at doors, crossing dim halls into large pale drawing- 
rooms, hearing herself sa-ying, ‘No, she would not have any tea, 
thank you. Yes, they were all splendidly well. No, they had not 
seen it yet. The children were going to-night. Yes, fancy, he had 
arrived. Young and good-looking, too! Quite an asset! Oh dear 
no ! She was determined not to allow any of her girls to marry. 
It was quite unnecessaiy now-a-days, and such a risk!’ And so on 
and so on. 

‘What nonsense calling is! What a waste of time! I have never 
met a single woman yet who even pretended to like it. Why keep 

it up then? Why not decide once and for all? Mock-orange ’ 

And Mrs. Sheridan woke out of her dream to find herself standing 
under a beautiful mock-orange bush that grew against the white 
palings of old Mr. Philhps’ garden. The Htde sponge-hke finiits — 
flowers? which were they? — shone burning-bright in the late 
afternoon sun. ‘They are like htde worlds,’ she thought, peering 
up through the large crumpled leaves; and she put out her hand 
and touched one gendy. ‘The feel of things is so strange, so dif- 
ferent, one never seems to know a thing until one has felt it — at 
least that is true of flowers. Roses for instance, — who can smell 
a rose A^ithout kissing it? And pansies, Htde darlings they are! 
People don’t pay half enough attention to pansies.’ Now her glove 
was all brushed ^\tith yellow. But it didn’t matter. She was glad, 
even. ‘I wash you grew^ in my garden,’ she said regretfully to the 
mock-orange bush, and she w^ent on, thinking, ‘I wonder why I 
love flowers so much. None of the children inherit it from me. 
Laura perhaps. But even then it’s not the same. She’s too young to 
feel as I do. I love flow^ers more than people, except my own 
family, of course. Take this afternoon, for instance. The only thing 

that really remains is that mock-orange.’ 

(But this is not expanded enough, or rich enough. I t hink still a 
description of the hour and pl^ce should come first. And then the 
hght should fall on the figure of Mrs. S. on her ivay home. 
Really I can aUow^ myself to w^rite a great deal — ^to describe it all 
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^the baths, the avenue, the people in tlic gardens, the Cliinaman 
under the tree in May Street. But in that case she won't he ta)n- 
scious of these tilings. That's bad. Tlicy must be seen and felt by 
her as she wanders home. . . . That sense of flowing in and out of 

jjQ^jes ^going and returning — like die tide. To go and not to 

return. How terrible! The father in his dressing-room — the 
famihar talk. His using her hair-brush — his passion for things 
that xuear well. The children sitting round the table — the light <nit- 
side, the silver. Her feeling as she sees them all gathered togedier — 
her longing for diem always to be there. Yes, Tm getting nearer 
all this. I now remember S.W. and sec that it must be written 
with love — real love. All the same, the difficulty is to get it all 
within — to introduce that young doctor and bring him con- 
tinually nearer and nearer until finally lie is part of tlie Sheridan 
family, until finally he has taken away Meg . . . that is by no 
means easy. . . .) 

Now her wliite glove was all brushed with yellow. But it did 
not matter. She was glad, even. ‘Wliy don't you grenv in my 
garden?’ she said regretfully to die mock-orange bush. And she 
went on thinking. ‘I wonder why I love flowers so much. I love 
them more than people — except my own family, of course. But 
take this afternoon, for instance. The onlv thine; that really re- 
mains is that mock-orange. I mean, wlien I was standing under 
that bush, it was the only moment when I felt in touch with some- 
thing. These things are very difficult to explain. But the fact re- 
mains I never feel the need of anybody — apart from Claude and 
the children. If the rest of the world was swept away tomorrow.* 

Return again! Come. It was an agony to Mr. Slieridan to be 
late, or to know that others were late. It liad always been so. 
Talking with liis wife in the garden — the stillness, the lightness, 
the steps on the gravel — the dark trees, the flowers, the night- 
scented stocks — what happiness it was to walk with him here! 
Vhat he said did not really matter so very mucli. But she felt she 
had him to herself in a way that no other occasion granted her. 
She felt his ease, and although he never looked at wliat slic pointed 
out to him it did not matter. His Very nice, dear!’ was enough. 
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He was always planning, always staring towards a future. ‘I 

should like later on.’ But she — ^she did not care in the least; the 
present was all she loved and dwelt in. . . . 

(I have been thinking over this story this morning. I suppose I 
know as much about it now as I shall know. So it seems. And if 
just the miracle happened I would w^alk into it and make it mine. 
Even to write that, brings it all nearer. It’s very strange, but the 
mere act of xmting anythiug is a help. It seems to speed one on one’s 
way . . . But my feet are so cold.) 

The excitement began first thing that morning by their fiither 
suddenly deciding that, after all, they could have champagne. 
What! Impossible! Mother was joking! 

A fierce discussion had raged on this subject ever since the 
invitations were sent out, Father pooh-poohing — ^and refusing to 
listen, and Mother, as usual siding with him when she was with 
him: (‘Of course, darling: I quite agree’) and siding with them 
when she was with them: (‘Most unreasonable, I more than see 
the point’). So that by this time they had definitely given up hope 
of champagne, and had focussed all their attention on the hock cup 
instead. And now, for no reason whatever, with nobody saying 
a word to him — so hke Father ! — ^he had given in. 

‘It was just after Zaidee had brought in our morning tea. He 
was H"ing on his back, you know, staring at the ceiling. And sud- 
denly he said: “I don’t want the children to think I am a wet 
blanket about this dance affair. If it’s going to make aU that dif- 
ference to them; if it’s a question of the thing going with a swing 
or not going 'wdth a swing, then I’m inclined to let them have 
champagne. I’ll call in and order it on my way to the Bank.” ’ . 

‘My dear! What did you say?’ 

‘What could I say? I was overcome. I said: “That’s very 
generous of you. Daddy dear”, and I placed the entire plate of cut 
bread and butter on his chest. As a kind of sacrifice to the darling. 
I felt he deserved it, and he does so love those thin shaves of bread 

and butter.’ 

‘Can’t you see the plate,’ cried Laurie, ‘gently rising and filing 
on his pajama jacket?’ 
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They began to laugh, but it really was most thrilling. . . . 
Champagne did make all the difference — didn’t it? Just the feeling 
it was there gave such a different . . . Oh, absolutely! 

July 4 This is a damning Uttle notebook, quite in the old style. 
How I am committed ! 

To-day is Tuesday. Since leaving M[ontana], I have written 
about a page. The rest of the time I seem to have slept! This of 
course started aU the Old Fears, that I would never write again, 
that I was getting sleeping sickness and so on. But this morning I 
nearly kicked off and this evening I feel perhaps a time of con- 
valescence was absolutely necessary. The mind was choked with 
the wrack of all those dreadful tides. I wrote to Kot to-day. It 
seems to bring things nearer. 

It’s only now I am beginning to see again and to recognise again 
the beauty of the world. Take the swallows to-day — their flitter 
flutter — their delicate forked tails — the transparent wings that are 
like the fins of fishes. The little dark head and the breast golden in 
the light. Then the beauty of the garden and the beauty of raked 
paths Then, silence. 

I should like to write the Canary story to-morrow. So many 
ideas come and go. If there is time I shall write them all — if this 
uninterrupted time continues. The story about this hotel would be 
wonderful if I could do it.^ 

I wage eternally a war of small deceits. Tear this book up! 
Tear it up, now! But now I am pretending to be taking notes on a 
book I have already read and despise. . . . 

what dreadful, awful rot ! 

If there is a book to be read, no matter how bad that book is, I 

will read it. Was it always so with me? I don’t remember. 

Looking back, I imagine I was always writing. Twaddle it was, too. 

But better far write twaddle or anything, anytliing, than nothing 
at all. 

Katherine had originally planned to return to Paris on August 20 to 

•For this unfinished story Father and the Girls: see The Doves Nest, which contains also 
The Canary, The Canary was finished on July 7. It was the last story Katherine wrote. 
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continue the Manoukhin treatment. But early in August she suddenly 
decided to return to London, On August 8 she wrote me a letter to he 
handed to me after her death, on August 14 she made her will, and went 
to London on August 17. The treatment— the irradiation of the spleen— 
was continued for a tvhile by a London radiologist named Webster; but 
her heart was no longer in the attempt at a physical cure. The purely 

formal entries in her diary lohich are unprecedented seem to indicate her 
spiritual preoccupation. 

September 3 Selsfield. 

September 4 Tea with Papa. 

September 5 O. [Orage.] Tea with Mrs. Richmond, 

September 6 Webster. 12 o’clock. 

September 7 Tea with Papa and the children. 

September 8 Lunch with Edw^ard Garnett, 

September 9 The search for the cardigan. Gave Minnie notice. 
September 10 Orage 7.30 here. 

September 12 Children to tea. 

September 14 Lunch wdth Papa. Saw Marion Ruddick. Lecture 
at 28 Warwick Gardens. 

September 15 Webster at 12. Saw Doctor Sorapure. Wrote 
Roma Webster. 

September 16 Orage 8.30. Kot at 2. 

* 

September 1 7 Lunch with Sydney and Violet. Odious. Children 
to tea. 

September 18 Kot at 2. 

September 19 Flower Show with Mrs. Richmond. Lunch 1.30 
Belgravia Restaurant, Grosvenor Gardens. Vivian Locke Ellis and 
SuUiv'an came to dinner. Dull. Cough very troublesome. Saw 
Webster. 
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September 20 Lunch with Beresford at i p.m. Richard to tea. 
Sullivan to dinner. 

September 21 Charlotte to tea. 146 Harley Street 8 p.m. Kot in 
afternoon. 

September 22 Lihan. Lunch with Anne. Richard to tea. 
September 23 Kot 3 p.m. 

September 24 Charlotte to tea. 


On October 3^ Katherine went to Paris, ostensibly to continue the 
treatment under Manoiikhin, She said she was dissatisfied with the 
experimental treatment in London. would endure any hotel, any Paris 
surroundings , for the sake of Manoukhin himself* she wrote to me on 
September 27. Neuertheless , I felt that she was pretending, and that her 
real intention, though perhaps only half-formed, was to get into touch 
with Gurdjieff. And on October 16 she went to Le Prieure at Fontaine- 
bleau, and did not return. 


September My first conversation with Orage took place on 
August 30, 1922. 

On that occasion I began by telling him how dissatisfied I was 
with the idea that Life must be a lesser thing than we were capable 
of ^imagining’ it to be. I had the feeUng that the same tiling hap- 
pened to nearly everybody whom I knew and whom I did not 
know. No sooner was their youth, with the httle force and 
impetus characteristic of youth, done, than tliey stopped growing. 
At the very moment that one felt that now was the time to gatlier 
oneself together, to use one’s whole strength, to take control, to be 
an adult, in fact, they seemed content to swop the darling wish of 
their hearts for innumerable Httle wishes. Or the image tliat sug- 
gested itself to me was that of a river flowing away in countless 
Htde trickles over a dark swamp. 

They deceived themselves, of course. They called tliis trickling 
away— greater tolerance— wider interests — a sense of proportion 
— ^so that work did not rule out the possibihty of *life’. Or they 
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called it an escape from all this mind—probing and self-conscious- 
ness a simpler and therefore a better way of life. But sooner or 
later, in Uterature at any rate, there sounded an undertone of deep 
regret. There was an uneasiness, a sense of frustration. One heard, 
one thought one heard, the cry that began to echo in one’s own 
being: ‘I have missed it. I have given up. This is not what I want. 
If this is all, then Life is not worth living,’ 

But I know it is not all. How does one know that? Let me take 
the case of K.M. She has led, ever since she can remember, a very 
typically false hfe. Yet, through it all, there have been moments, 

instants, gleams, when she has felt the possibihty of something 
quite other. 

Love-birds at 476: Male and female. Male, green imderbody, 
wings mole, tipped with yellow, broad at base, gradually growing 
smaller until the head feathers, as close as can be. Yellow faces: a 
touch of pale-blue on the chops and on the top of the beak. On 
the male exquisite black spots, points of jet under the beak. Tail of 
male bird blue. 

Female yellow with overbody of pale green in dehcate pencil 
lines. The bird is yellow, but a green-yellow. Male bird burrows 
in its back, finds. . . . 

Septetnber 30 ‘Do you know what individuahty is?* 

‘No.’ 

‘Consciousness of will. To be conscious that you have a will and 
can act.’ 

Yes, it b. It’s a glorious saying. 

October 3 Arrived Paris. Took rooms in Select Hotel, Place de 
la Sorbonne, for ten francs a day per person. What feeling? Very 
htde. The room b like the room where one could work — or so it 
feeb. I have been a perfect torment to L.M. who b pale with dark 
eyes. I suspect my reactions so much that I hardly dare say what I 
think of the room and so on. Do I know? Not really. Not more 
than she. 
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I have thought of M. to-day. We are no longer together. Am I 
in the right way, though? No, not yet. Only looking on — telling 
others. I am not in body and soul. I feel a bit of a sham. . . . And so 
I am. One of the K.M.s is so sorry. But of course she is. She has to 
die. Don’t feed her. 

October Important. When we can begin to take our failures 
non-seriously, it means we are ceasing to be afraid of them. It is of 
immense importance to learn to laugh at ourselves. What Shestov 
calls *a touch of easy familiarity and derision’ has its value. 

What will happen to Anatole France and his charming smile? 
Doesn’t it disguise a lack of feehng, like M.’s weariness? 

Life should be like a steady, visible light. 

What remains of all those years together? It is difficult to say. 
If they were so important, how could they have come to nothing. 
Who gave up and why? 

Haven’t I been saying, all along, that the fault lies in trying to 
cure the body and paying no heed whatever to the sick psyche? 

GurdjiefF claims to do just what I have always dreamed might be 
done. 

The sound of a street pipe, hundreds and hundreds of years old. 

October 14 Orage goes to Paris. 

The following entry was torn out of her journal to be sent to me. But 
Katherine changed her mind. I found it among her papers with this 
superscription, 'These pages from my journal. Don’t let them distress 
you. The story has a happy ending, really and truly.’ 

October 14 I have been thinking this morning until it seems I 
may get things straightened out if I try to write . . . where I am. 

Ever since I came to Paris I have been as ill as ever. In fact, 
yesterday I thought I was dying. It is not imagination. My heart 
is so exhausted and so tied up that I can only walk to the taxi and 
back. I get up at midi and go to bed at 5.30 . 1 try to ‘work’ by fits 
and starts, but the time has gone by. I cannot work. Ever since 
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April I have done practically nothing. But why? Because, although 
Manoukhm’s treatment improved my blood and made me look 
weU and did have a good effect on my lungs, it made my heart not 
one scrap better, and I only won that improvement by hving the 
Hfe of a corpse in the Victoria Palace Hotel. 

My spirit is nearly dead. My spring of life is so starved that it’s 
just not dry. Nearly all my improved health is pretence — acting. 
What does it amount to? Can I walk? Only creep. Can I do any- 
thing vAth my hands or body? Nothing at all. I am an absolutely 
hopeless invahd. What is my life? It is the existence of a parasite. 
And five years have passed now, and I am in straiter bonds than 
ever. 

Ah, I feel a Uttle calmer already to be writing. Thank God for 
writing ! I am so terrified of what I am going to do. All the voices 
out of the ‘Past’ say ‘Don’t do it’. Bogey says ‘M. is a scientist. He 
does liis part. It’s up to you to do yours.’ But that is no good at aU. 
I can no more cure my psyche than my body. Less it seems to me. 
Isn’t Bogey himself, perfecdy fi’esh and well, utterly depressed by 
boils on his neck? Think of five years’ imprisonment. Someone 
has got to help me to get out. If that is a confession of weakness — 
it is. But it’s only lack of imagination that calls it so. And who is 
going to help me? Remember Switzerland: *I am helpless.’ Of 
course, he is. One prisoner cannot help another. Do I believe in 
medicine alone? No, never. In science alone? No, never. It seems 
to me childish and ridiculous to suppose one can be cured like a 
COW’ if one is not a cow. And here, all these years, I have been look- 
ing for someone who agreed with me. I have heard of GurdJieflT 
wiio seems not only to agree but to know’ infinitely more about it. 
Why hesitate? 

Fear. Fear of w hat? Doesn’t it come down to fear of losing 
Bogev? I believe it does. But, good Heavens! Face things. What 
have YOU of him now’? What is vour relationship? He talks to you 
— sonicrimes — and then goes ofF. He thinks of you tenderly. He 
dreams of a Ufc \\’ith you some day when the miracle has happened. 
You are important to him as a dream. Not as a Uving reahty. For 
you arc not one. What do you share? Almost nothing. Yet there 
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is a deep, sweet, tender flooding of feeling in my heart which is 
love for him and longing for him. But what is the good of it as 
things stand? Life together, with me HI, is simply torture with 
happy moments. But it’s not Hfe. I have tried through my illness 
(with one or two disastrous exceptions) to prevent him facing 
wholly what was happening. I ought to have tried to get him to 
fa r e them. But I couldn’t. The result is he doesn’t know me. He 


only knows Wig-who-is-going-to-be-better-some-day. No. You 
do know that Bogey and you are only a kind of dream of 
what might be. And that might-be never never can be true unless 
you are well. And you won’t get well by ‘imagining’ or ‘waiting’ 
or trying to bring off that miracle yourself. 

Therefore if the Grand Lama of Thibet promised to help you 
— ^how can you hesitate? Risk! Risk anything! Care no more for 
the opinions of others, for those voices. Do the hardest thing on 
earth for you. Act for yourself. Face the truth. 

True, Tchehov didn’t. Yes, but Tchehov died. And let us be 
honest. How much do we know of Tchehov from his letters? 
Was that all? Of course not. Don’t you suppose he had a whole 
longing hfe of which there is hardly a word? Then read the final 
letters. He has given up hope. If you de-sentimentahze those final 
letters they are terrible. There is no more Tchehov. Illness has 
swallowed him. 


But perhaps to people who are not ill, all this is nonsense. They 
have never travelled this road. How can they see where I am? All 
the more reason to go boldly forward alone. Life is not simple. 
In spite of all we say about the mystery of Life, when we get down 
to it we want to treat it as though it were a cliild’s tale 

Now, Katherine, what do you mean by health? And what do 
you want it for? 

Answer: By health I mean the power to live a full, adult, living, 
breathing life in close contact with what I love — the earth and the 
wonders thereof — the sea — the sun. All that we mean when we 
speak of the external world. I want to enter into it, to be part of it, 
to hve in it, to learn firom it, to lose all that is superficial and 
acquired in me and to become a conscious, direct human being. 
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I want, by understanding myself, to understand others. I want to 
be all that I am capable of becoming so that I may be (and here I 
ha\ e stopped and waited and waited and it s no good — ^there*s only 
one phrase that will do) a child of the sun. About helping others, 

about carrying a hght and so on, it seems false to say a single word. 
Let it be at that. A child of the sun. 

Then I want to work. At what? I want so to live that I work with 
my hands and my feeling and my brain. I want a garden, a small 
house, grass, animals, books, pictures, music. And out of this, the 
expression of this, I want to be writing. (Though I may write about 
cabmen. That’s no matter.) 

But warm, eager, hving Hfe — to be rooted in life — ^to learn, to 
desire to know, to feel, to think, to act. That is what I want. And 
nothing less. That is what I must try for. 

I wrote this for myself. I shall now risk sending it to Bogey. 
He may do with it what he likes. He must see how much I love 
him. 

And when I say ‘I fear’ — don’t let it disturb you, dearest heart. 
We all fear when we are in waiting-rooms. Yet we must pass 
beyond them, and if the other can keep cahn, it is all the help we 
can give each other. 

Suppose, if this worries you, you show it to D unnin g? I trust 
Dunning in spite of my thinking he did not really solve your 
problem. Let him see that, too. He will understand. 

And this all sounds very strenuous and serious. But now that I 
have wrestled with it, it’s no longer so. I feel happy — deep dowm. 
May you be happy too. 

I’m going to Fontainebleau on Monday and I’ll be back here 
Tuesday night or Wednesday morning. All is well. 

Doctor Young, the London man who has joined Gurdjicff, came 
to see me to-day and told me about the life there. It sounds won- 
derfully good and simple and what one needs. 

October The Ltdxembourg Gardens, A very small railway train 
came along, with a wooden whisde. First it stopped, blew the 
whisde, and then moved slowly forward with a wonderfully 
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expressive motion of the right arm. People mattered not at all. 
It went through them, past them; skirted them. Then down it 
fell, full length. But two gentlemen picked it up, patted its behind, 
and in a minute it whisded (rather longer than usual) and started 
off again. . . . 

A Ktde bird-like mother with a baby in her arm, and tugging 
at one hand a minute httle girl in a coat made out of a pleated 
skirt, and a pink bow — ^it looked like pink flannel — on her clubbed 
hair. A very rich child in a white beaver hat passed and fell quite 
in love with the pink flannel bow. When its nurse was not looking 
it hung back and walked beside its httle poor sister, looking at her 
wonderingly and very carefully keeping step. 

A htde person in a pink hat passed, very carefully dragging a 
minute doll’s pram. It was so minute she had to drag it on a thread 
of cotton. Naturally, once she stopped looking and her hand gave 
a jerk, down fell the pram. For about two minutes she dragged it 
along on its side. Then she discovered the accident, rushed back, 
set it up, and looked round very angrily in all directions: certain 
some enemy had knocked it over on purpose. Her Httle dark direct 
gaze was quite frightening. Did she see some one? 

And then suddenly the wind lifts, and all the bare leaves fly 

forward so gladly, so eagerly, as if they were thankful it is not 
their turn yet to . . . 

October 15 Nietzsche’s Birthday. Sat in the Luxembourg 
Gardens. Cold, wretchedly unhappy. Horrid people at lunch, 
everything horrid, from Anfang bis zum Ende. 

October 17 Laublatter. The Four Fountains. The Red Tobacco 
Plant. English dog. The funeral procession. Actions and Reactions. 
The silky husk, like the inside of the paw of a cat. ‘Darling.’ 

Fire is sunhght and returns to the sun again in an unending 

cycle. . . . He [Gurt^’iefi*] looks exacdy Hke a desert chief. I kept 
thinking of Doughty’s Arabia. 

To be wildly enthusiastic, or deadly serious — both are wrong. 
Both pass. One must keep ever present a sense of humour. It de- 
pends entirely on yourself how much you see or hear or under- 
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st2&d« Sut the sense of humour I ha.ve found, true of every single 
occasion of my hfe. Now perhaps you understand what ‘indif- 
ferent’ means. It is to learn not to mind, and not to show your 
mind, 

October 18 In the autunm garden leaves fallin g. Litde foot&Us, 
like gende whispering. They fly, spin, twirl, shake. 

November, 

The following list of words and phrases, for which she sought the 
Russian equivalent, is eloquent of the disconforts which Katherine de- 
liberately endured at the Gurdjieff Institute at Fontainebleau, 

I am cold. 

Bring paper to Ught a fire. 

Paper. 

Cinders. 

Wood. 

Matches. 

Flame. 

Smoke. 

Strong. 

Strength. 

Light a fire. 

No more fire. 

Because there is no more fire. 

White paper. 

Black paper. 

What is the time? 

It is late. 

It is still early. 

Good. 

I would like to speak Russian with you. 

Katherine Manfield died at 10.30 p.m. on January 9, 1923, on the 
evening of the day on which I went, at her request, to visit her. An 
account cf her cofH^ersation with me on that day will be found at the end 

.ofhei Letters to M. M. 
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